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Foreword 



There can be no simple treatment of curriculum. The subject is com- 
plex and vast, defying easy definition, IrT the following pfcges, curriculum 
is analyzed in terms of its many parts — theory, 'structure, contont, and 
implementation. 

Curriculum must be concerned with subject. What do wc want stu- 
dents to learn/ What do they need to know in order to live life to the 
fullest 1 They need to read, to write, and to compute. They srtould be able 

# to express themselves creatively in vocations and avocdtionS. They need 
to be able to participate in a demoJh^ and to earn a living that will 
bring them foy, satisfaction, and self-respect. 

C urriculum musf be concerned with system. How can we manage 'the 
piocess of education so it is humane, accessible, and exciting? The dis- 
ciplines must be organized so„as to be independent, yet related; discreet, 
yet balanced. Traditional structures and new organizational concepts must 
be analyzed with the learner always in the forefront. Systems are worth- 
while when they, serve people and nurture those for whom they are de- 
signed; school systems #re designed for. students. . 1 

Curriculum, the complex network of what to teach and how to teach 
it, exists for students. Educators' can become so enmeshed in technology, 
philosophy, and management that they forget the focus of their endeavors 
whom they are serving. We must constantly strive to educate in a manner 
v^that will humanize, personalize, arid civilize. An educated pprson is one 
who knows the difference between the mundane and the important, between 
satiation and sitKfaetion, between escape and recrealfom. The educated 
» person understands self as well as society, and reaches %1evel of fulfillment 
that allows freedom from elitism and pseudo-sophistication. The educated 

• person is free. * 

In this Yearbook, we have the components of the ideal curriculum — 
thvit delicate balance among knowing the subject, knowing the system and 
knowing the student. The authors call for quality curriculum that will fulfill 
J the learner, effective curriculum that will stimulate the learner; and valid 
curriculum that will p repine the learner to deal with society and self. What 
greater goal could be devised? 

Bfn.jamin P.^Ebf.rsolk 
ASCD President, 1979-80 
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Introduction 

Arthur W. Foshay 



I 

Tin u n:\iiM mi ri is to bring up-to-date a constant theme m 
AS('t) yearbooks - -Iww curriculum workers may do their work. What we 
offer is the combined judgment of a number of curriculum workers. The 
judgments are based in part on, what has been said and thought about 
curricylum work and in part ^on'lfhe experience and understandings of 
reahtv the wpters have. 

Considered action for curriculum improvement is based in part T)n 
theory and in part on experience. We have organized the present year- 
book accordingly . The first three chapters (by English, Holman, and 
(irannis) deal with the culture of the school and were influenced some- 
what nv the work of Sarason. The next four (by Walker, Foshay, Connelly 
ami riba/. and (ia\ ) deal with certain aspects of curriculum theory. The 
final three (by English. C/ajkowski and £#tterson, and Weiss) deal with 
certain aspects of the .way it all is. s 

I he book is addressed primarily to the ASCD audience, which con- 
sist^ mainly of people directly involved in curriculum work in school 
s\ steiW these people are the object of many conflicting pressures — to 
accommodate the often ignorant demands of the popular press, to respond 
to the needs teachers have to make sense out of what they are doing and 
wish they were doing\ to meet the sometimes idealistic l\gpes of boards 
of education, und to make the whole affair operate efficiently and eco- 
nomically Wc hope the ASCI) audience, whether it is experienced in 
curriculum w.irk or not. will find useful suggestions in these pagei. If 
curriculum workers are not to be whipped from one fad to another, they 
will need rft understand the school milieu, to know what*lfanhodels of 
curriculum de\elopment are. to understand talk about fhe curriculum, and 
to be acquainted with some of the main concepts that govern the field. 
(he\ aNu will need practical suggestions that put the writing and talk, 
the models, and th<; concepts into action within the schools as they are. 

I r.msl.itmg theory into practice has never been easy, hope we 
haw helped in tins difficult process here. \ 

\ 
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Section One. 
The Culture of the School 



Wi in i.is www a consideration of the school as a culture. 
So to eon\ufer it ma\ make it seem a little less strange to those who 
enter n as participating aduhs. The officials of a school see it in entirely 
ditrcreiit terms from those of the students \>r the general public, 

From the inside the school is, first of all, a public organization. In 
chapter 1 Fenuick F.nghsh sees it this way. As a student of organizational 
behavior and as an experienced school superintendent, Dr. English con- 
siders in some deptli the effect of school-community relations on the 
school. Readers of his chapter should come away with an increased under- 
standing of the nature, of community pressures. 

\ vieu of the school culture fromfthe inside is offered in chapter 2 
h\ 1 \elvn I.e//er Holman. l eaning heavily on Sarason's important book 
and on her imn professional experience, Mrs. Holman offers a view 'of 
the internal workings of the school that is realistic yet theory oriented. 

In "Classroom Culture ahd'the Problem of Control/' Joseph Grannis 
offers a simuilating account of current thinking about and practice in the 
actual operation of classrooms. He calls attention to malpractice and to 
built in limitations (see Ins eloquent statement on herding) and offers a 
vision of classroom practice that is at once inspiring and practical. 

I here we have it: the school in the community, the school as a 
whole, the cl.i^room all from the point of view of the school as a culture. 

' *f vi 
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The Dynamics of School- ' 
Community Relationships 

Fenwick W t English 



Si hoois xni) (oMMiMins exisivin a state of dynamic tension. 
A % a. subsystem of the larger community, a school district exerts resources 
to balance iK relationship with the communis arkTw the same time main- 
lain an internal balance of its own. A school districKean be provoked by 
^>nf*kmtenul and external pressures. This chapter focuses on the external 
pressures and balance. 

I he boundary between' a school system and its' community is some- 
what lu//y iSchoopswem and community relationships appear to remain 
, tr.i|k|uil as It nit: as the sctiool sxstcm does not stray too far or too long 
from the dominant attitudes of its community. An attitudo is a kind of 
predisposition to react a certain way to specific stimuli. On the other 
Mini, an opinion is a kind of belief that a person can hold without any 
deep eniotuiM.il reaction. : School practices that are compatible with paren- 
tal and commumu opinion will be tolerated am! perhaps accepted, How- 
ever, those th.it do' not conforrn to the attitudinal\'ore of beliefs may evoke 
strong reactions and countermeasures. * 

I ike most human s\ stems, schools create buffers so as to^void ex- 
cessive meddling from external forces. The first school system buffer is 
the Kurd of education whiclris confined (in theory) to dealing only with 
piMu\ decisions and not operational ones. This means that even if ti policy 
is Jiaruvd. the eventual impact may be operationally small. If a school 
ho.nd develops a pohc\ about t he priorities of basic skills, the decision 
ina\ not Juiu:e aiurhnii: proerammatically 

\ M'coinl buffer is the othcial school curriculum. The curriculum 
icptoeiits the "core tcwhno|oe\" of schools.- 1 As such it contains a fair 

f 

li U I 'i.'!:%h nul \ 1 \ nuhsh/ I < **niprehen\iii % Dtt'tianurv of gsycho* 
."./ f'y \ . 'n h-tm\ A dtitilt' to f'\ai:r (New York: McKay. 

!»*sm is v iteJ in v ../i \ 'ff :h t frusurrnnnt <>/ Attitudes, by Mar\m tK. Shqw, 
irul I uk \! U n-.'hl i Sew ^ i»fk Media* Hill,. I ( ^7| t p. V 

I iim-N I) IhfinpMiu t *> K ui»;;i4titm\ in At turn (New York Me( iraw -HilK 
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share of technical laneuaee and jargon. One of the many symbolic func- 
V^tions of the curriculum is to discourage interference by the community in 
the actual operations of a school, or school svsrem. the curriculum is 
therefore a harrier or, buffer to extensive citizen medtlling. Citizens will 
often take it more senousiv than professionals, who may secretly ignore 
it. However, in a conflict situation both professionals an j citizens will go' 
to war as if a small word altered here and there will lead to an enormous 
impact. 1 he curriculum is a political swnbol injhis respect. It stands for the 
territorial perquisites o? educators to actually decide, often arbitrarily, 
what will be taught and under what conditions. 

Citizens arc not without recourse and. if mobilized properly, can 
e\ emu. illy prevail in almost all situations. of conflict. Their first recourse 
is with the board of education. Citizen actions mav force the board .to* 
t?t*mpl>, or citizens ma\ elect new members committed to a certain point 
ot view. Once the board has been altered, the community may seek to 
influence the chief school olluer or to control the structure of the system 
by providing him her with a set of directives or by changing superintend- 
ents. 

* 

I he pictrdim: set of .tenons is an example of what may happen when 
an "errant scnool swem" ciosses the "zone of tolerance" of the com- * 
mumt>. ' 

4 

In real.fv. rhe /one tolerance concept s,a^ no superintendent or school 
Kuril can oM.iin approval from rhe commurarv tor policies which conflict with 
prcdomm.M.r .omnmnitv prcteiences It the hoard and its administration per- 
sist m en.unni: pnii v \ otir>ide the hufruls ui the public needs and desires, they 
risk opi'r. ronlhvi with rhe wonimunirv . : 

Factors Which Govern School-Community Conflict 

I ar-.v school swtems are not an\ more prone to conflict with their 
connmini!:es rhan mh.iM ones it the communities are relatively homo- 
ueneiM-s lie*, uinc larecr Nv^cnis usualK include more citizen heterogeneity 
tn terr is of 'he iloynn.int \alue structure of attitudes, more conflict mav 
he pri diucd S /„• per se. however, is not rhe key determinant. As any 
cosnm mtiv 1 w.wikn im-mc divctMfied and shifts occur in citizen attitudes 
i not . poiioTKi. w.iiuc^min K\omcs more dillicuh at the pohev level, The 
'"/one i t tolerance" k note difficult to ulcntih in heterogeneous com- 
nuinm^N ( oc »! divcivtv ^resents a real i?o\ernance problem and a broader 
/one >*\ \Mer.i;uc vet 'he ^hoo! s\stem ma\ have fewer options for fe»ir 
ot . ticnd.iu' o:\ nnnontv wiihm the Lirecr community. 

Xn.-'hci i.knm whkh ma\ influence the level of possible conflict is 
rhe im.«.in? oi <nf*>rm it. on the coninmnitv actuallv has about the school*. 
\:i a'!;- iu'!\ k'io\\U'.|.*c |i*!c iommunit\ would \\ able to provide much 

*s \' •! V 'i lif-'iN \nn«M.iII0!1 li •'-,/ !h> fi . fcVou \hfnt Sc htu>l 
/'•••.•- I . .".ST/ I'! N.iluHl.il SvllOol HiMlCk \sMKUtIum, |W7S). p x. 
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efearcr directions to its ejected officials. A less informed electorate may 
create the conditions *n rthieh the Voile of tolerance" is again large?, but 
when attention i* focused on a specific subject* the .electorate may actually 
be ver> much njore discriminating. 

In the National School Hoards Association commissioned the 

Gallup Poll !o .examine the levrfl of information among the general publit 
about school hoard operations. I he Poll revealed tbat fully 63 percent of 
the general public could not name one actum bv their local school boards; 
22 percent did not know what the role of the school board was; 40 percent 
-of the sample thought th,it the PI A had responsibility for ruitning the 
public schools as opposed to 5N percent who thought^ the school board 
had the responsibility . 

While the word t unguium was not-used in Unking the respondents 
about areas of authority of hoards, two items within the curriculum area 
were included deciding what textbooks to use and what subjects slwuld 
he taught. (>i the adults responding. 3i percent .indicated that they thought 
bo;yds shouW have a "ureal deal of authority * in deciding what textbooks 
to use, 35 percent felt *a fair amouni of authority," 5 percent said "no 
authority." and 2 l > percent "did not know/* In the area of subject de- 
termination. 3n percent indicated that hoards should decide with 'Vojnplete 
authority" what subjects shouU be taufcht. 35 percent indicated "a fair 
amount of authority." * percent said "no authority." and 30 percent 
"duln'i know . 1 1 t 

A ho.mi i»f education ma> not be representative of a. community. 
Slntts in the electorate niav take* place after.eleetions. I here may be times 
when a Kurd us operating on a past understanding with its constituencies, 
ami dither the understanding is no longer functional or the constituents 
themselves have Junucd. I he *• ider this "disparity may be. the more mis- 
leading board approval of school district actions may he. However, at 
some pojin m time the d^soiiance between the community and the school 
disfiM inus! ua:n cuiih/sfito some kind of balance. 

I ven when thi> disparity is no longer a prohlcni y the possible hick of 
represent. likeness »'t hoards of education raises other imeresting questions 
ik»u? pi»>sib|e cmilK't fluids uive tvpicallv represented a small section 
i t the cMnmuiiitv \ l^fiw s »ud\ conducted bv the I'niversity of Michigan 
and I imersitv ol < >rce n indicated that the socioeconomic characteristics 
ol Kurd members were percent male. percent white, 47 percent 
I 4 \c!i:n «>i allege, percent 4u ve.usol aee. S5 percent Protectant, 

* N if :. mviI School li.ni.ii Wociation. I hi /Vn/>/r / /»/> at I hat \< fuu>l 
Wr»..-./i '^<\^i.mi !ll \ i'iimuI vhool Ho.iuU Association. I'>75), p. S. 

Peniis-.K.iiu.i S^. K>i-f Ho.ifits \sMui.tiuui d.it.i cited in PNBA Kulleti i 40 
t Si ;»k-m:»v: * M.- : v: twin I hr PSH \ u.is ^onip.u inn Pennsylvania Kuid 
Mi! i. fi'ii- i.v n u *M; t\w :> i?»mi il il.o.i In IVnn*'. Is » in (Ik* hoard was XI peucnj, 
m i!c '*s ;uui iif -a^iU- ?! peueni !-l veais ol wi'lleire. 71 peuent 40-4*J veals 
ol a.v piiwiu P»o!e*l.uir. aiul ' •* pcueut Rep'iMuan. 
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-and 44 percent Republican, Boards are therefore not. representative of the 
population at large, they are considerably undcrrepresentative of wffmcn, 
facial* minorities, noncUllcge graduates* and non-Prptestant • religious in- 

' cli nations, * • 

Areas/ Issues Which* Portend Conflict . ; 

Perhaps the most explicit list "of sensitive areas m which community 
attitudes may portend conflict with those in the school curriculum was 
\ loped b\ a citizens' group in the Kanawha County, West Virginia, 
textbook rebellion. I he list of taboo postures wa^ signed by 12,000 citizens 
after multicultural textbooks were adopted by the hoard of education.' The 
list provides a synopsis of trouble and conflict experienced in the rest of 
the nation, but none elsewhere has been on quite such a scale of magni- 
tude as m -West Virginia. Paraphrased somewhat, no text. or curriculum 
would be supported if it: 

* I Raised questions about the sanctity of the family unit; 

2. Questioned belief in a Supernatural Being or a power beyond man; 

3. Demeaned, encouraged skepticism, or fostered disbelief in the 
political svstem described irHthe Constitution; 

4. Downgraded the economic system referred to as free enterprise; 
V I neouraged disrespect for the laws of the nation, the' state, and its 

subdivisions; * . ' 

h. Fostered disbelief in the history and heritage of the U.S.; 

7. Advocated, suggested, or implied that traditional rules of grammar 
and vocabulary of the Unelish language were not proper; 

X. Dealt /With religion in any manner or supported programs that 
fostered religious Iishelief. I he denial of supernatural forces is a form of 
reimion and must also be unconstitutional.'^, 

Several additions could be made to the list including the rejection of 
anv hook which used profanity, encouraged racial hatred; di4 not en- 
courage lov.iitv to the Tinted States, or defamed any of .th<> nation's 
founders h\ misrepresenting their motives or ideals. Among the targets of 
parents in Kanawha ( V.untv were. 

texit'ooks" use ot open-ended questions to encourage independent 
thought and analv-us on the part ol students Parents have complained that 
questions s,i|iKefmng tho students' feelings, iheir experiences, and their home 
lite constitute »»n invasion ol privacy. 'I hey have contended, also, that students 

Vitn-n.il 1 ducat. on Association. Kanawha ( t*unt\ . it o/ \'n\*ttua A 
I, S"m/, <n ( ( ttnfhtt i U ashiugton. DC National I.Jucation 

Association. } e^iuaiv pp. i i *>. 
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should not he asked what they think or how, they should behave; they should 
he told what to think and how to behave. 7 

A publication frorihthe Johrj Birch Society similarly repeated the 
attitude: , \ 

It vou vv.int to please a I iberal." turn over a rock so he can luxuriate in 
the oo/c ol his lounirv's imagined shortfalls. Never mind that this is the great* 
est' country on earth, whose noble ideals should.be taught to our youth, tet 
him damn th« se ideals and wallow instead in gutter culture and ghetto language 
with revolutionaries, rapists, and prostitutes tor His heroes. But please, keep 
huu aWav Worn our children. " 

Ihrce years Liter in Montgomery County, Maryland, *a wealthy 
suburb of Washington. DC. a parent group called CURE (Citizens 
United for Responsible F'ducation) protested to the school board to re- 
move worn the curriculum a book called The Learning Tree by Gordon 
Parks. CI Ri; objected to the sexually explicit language and profanity, 
experienced h> the book's central figure, a 12-year-old black boy growing 
up in Kansas Cits. 

In a heated dialogue with the leader of CURK. a board member asked 
the group whether it would ban Shakespearean plays, the Bible, or "even 
Madame B<>\ar\" because of sexually explicit language. The CURE leader 
responded that "Shakespeare's sex is not explicit or vulgar." !l v 

A parent group in Frederick County, Marvland. tried to have the 
honk (ircmlcl. a modernization of the English . .ssie Beowulf 9 banned. 
I he group charged that the book used "vile and vulgar language" and 
promoted "a negative view of life." 1,1 

I he preceding examples show how some school systems* actions in- 
volviiTg-certam issues have gone bevond communities* "zones of tolerance' 1 
and resulted in school -communrtv conflicts. The "zone of tolerance" con- 
cept also includes Lonfhct initiated by t he community and thrust upon 
the schools For example, in Marion County, Indiana, the West Clark 
Cnrnmumrv School Board adopted a textbook called A Search for Order 
tn < «»>>//»/, -if/\ .liter public pressure was applied. The text, developed by 
die Institute tor Creation Research, j'tempts to pn ent findings which 
refute evolution and support biblical ereatiomsm. ; he Marion County 
Superior ( 'ourt n that the use nl the book in the public schools was 
wontr.ulictor\ t»> Jim) veais ol constitutional government. 

( learlv. the purpose .'I I S#*r/'(// '*»/ thdvr tn Complexity is the promo* 
hon'.md nuluMon ol- fundamentalist ('hriotian doctrine in public schools. The 

: Ihivl p ^ 

* l.^hn Mo.n " P.tfi-iiis Re. oh VMk1i lexthooks are taopaganda." American, 
f )/>(".■•*• » Sti\emhci I % ^ i \ 

1 I .i r 1 1 > lohiiM»n /•■.■ / iii^'/''' e /'( t Survives Assault hv Montgomery 
( ounf. I' iienis C uoup " U . Ww»»e/M/; 20 June I *>?X 

' Maureen |)owd hook ( ens.nstup Dead in I ihrarics, Alive in Schools," 
U o'i. N'.;». l.tisnarv I •iTS. see li. 
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puhhshcrs, themseUes. admit that this text is designed to find its way into the 
public schools to • tress Biblical C'reaHonism. 11 

In the same year that the Marion County, Indiana, case was decided, 
the 'Dalliis Independent School District officially adopted A Search for 
m , Order in X Omph'uty as a source book for high school biology students. 
On a six to three Note, the Hoard split along racial lines in approving./ All 
the white .members voted to accept it, and the minority members opposed 
it. 1 '" ■ / 

* • Iheie are also cases in which both the schools and the community 

majority apparently find a practice acceptable, but it is deemed unac- 
ceptable by a minority. For example, a national survey conducted by the 
Anti-Defanution I eague of B'nai B'rith found that a majority of American 
public schools stiff ignore the spirit of the First Amendment. The survey 
was conducted m 1 03 communities in 31 states and the District of Colum- 
bia and indicated that Ml.s percent of those responding said their schools 
conducted holiday concerts with religious content, most often Christian. 
One-third of the respondents said that the schools in their communities 
used "prayers, hymns, and biblical selections or taught' biblical, principles 
such as the account of Creation in Genesis." u 

Implications for Action 

Not only areVchool-community relationships 'dynamic and tension 
filled, but they are also intn\acti<ftal. lujph partner in the dyad expects to 
eet something from the other: / v 

Wh\ then should school people uant to he responsive to what tbey con- 
fer MrtualK ms trwMe. potentially less-informed, and legally non-accountable 
communities' 1 The hig carrot in eliciting responsiveness from school people is 
the support ol their clientele. That support is no longer freely given. It is 
exchanged tor something u 

Communities need schools to provide children with the results of 
schools' instructional programs. Children require skills, concepts, and 
% "ktm^ledecs to make their wav in society and to find* the keys to self-full- 
hllmeii! .irul the good lite. Schools need the support of their communities 

' Hciuheu \ < .mipMI. II Ind. * b Sup. Ct. Marion County) cited in 
Viiion.d \ ssiKi.it ioi. ol liiolouv teachers, A Compendium of Information on 
/'v l'r it ,r\ i.t / % i*Uttioi\ u*n( ///,• F.volutton-Crvatiomsm Controversy (Reston, 
\ .i Vi.itiiMi.il \stociation ol Biology Teachers. June I c >72 > % pp. 1-2. 

D.ilLis schools Pick Disputed Textbook for Biology Class/ 4 The Sew 

) , /:«;.■! J.s I .tmt.tr \ 

: Imne Spieecl. I irst Amendment Violation Seen in Schools Religious 

IVuiwis " \,-.\ ),»k ////ii \. M) April I*>7fc. 

* I Vile M.nin Some ( heertul Prospects for Schooling and Public Involvc- 
iu. ju p.ipei prepared lor ihe National l oruni of I eadcrs-nf f\lucational Orga- 
nization* NV .ishmeton. I)( . u NoNcniher l ( >7S. pp. V-10. (Mimeographed.) 
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to maintain their services % .and functions and to grow as viable social 
♦institutions organizations, 

While the schools could engage in more practices that exclude parents 
-» and •communities, increased isolation would lead to decreased support, 
even With a monopoly on the services they perform. If the people come to 
believe that the services are faulty or;are not important, the community 
will reduce the level of financial support directly or indirectly. Therefore, 
while schools must exert organizational energy to maintain independence, 
they risk isola.:on and abandonment itjhey are too successfuUSo schools 
. 'have sought to find \;^s to channel such involvement in a con- 
• struchu- manner. *H l} J^4^ m ^ U) forfcil an > °f their perceived or actual 
prerogatives. A revievTO some of these wax s is presented. 
<\ V > 

* The \lethod* of Involvement 

id Hoe Community Advisory (.Ammittee*. At various times school 
. districts have formed advisory committees to stqdy a particular curriculum 
Wu program problem Most often thest/ relate to mandated federal and/or 
' state requirements for input by parent/and other citi/ens. For the^most part 
few such groups 'arc ever organized /in areas where the school district al- 
, icadv luff a xohtf^consensus in the community. They are Usually formed 
as a political response to a touchy subject such as sex education, religion 
in the schools, textbook screening or guideline development, Changing' 
school boundaries or closing schools. 

School sv stems appear to use such groups as sounding boafrds, stalking 
horses, or lightning rods. I hey allow the school system to'exfflore alterna- 
tives to delicate issues which other subgroups in a community may find 
politically and educationally offensive. If the reaction is negative, the^ 
resulting antagonism is directed to the ad hoc committee and its work or 
recommendations, rather than to the school system or its staff. 

I he disadvantage of ad hoc committees, from a community perspec- 
tive, is that problems are narrowly defined and time is limited. Sustained 
examination of an educational program or curriculum is often impossible 
under such circumstances. From a school system's perspective, a disad- 
vantage is that effort is expended to keep ad hoc groups on target, i.e., 
to keep them from straying away from their approved domain. 

A strategy called trntimt is tis»'d for this purpose. Fencing is defining 
what problems ate acceptable to the school system and thus, by definition, 
the possible solutions However, should any. group stray too far and not be 
corrected, a report can be politely accepted (and the symbolic function 
of involvement fulfilled J or quietly studied to death. A repugnant recom- 
mendation may also he fenced off bv not assigning it to anyone or to any 
department or area in particular for action. It simply. slips through the 
cr.uks of the table of organization and eventually becomes irrelevant, 
(nven enough time, run prepared plan or report has within it enough 
inhumation which needs to be dealt with immediately so that the plan will 
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begin a kind of decaying process at a ce rutin point, no matter how soundly 
conceived or reasoned it uas originally, t 

liven if a school s) stem approaches the use of community ad^hoc 
committees ,with a sincere interest, the tact is that they are rarely spon- 
taneous creations. Ihev are usually initiated by the school district, the 
responsibilities are defined b\ the school district, and the membership 
may also be selectefrb*, the district. 
» Ihesp groups ma.) be contrasted with community committee* that 

form from a common dissatisfaction with some aspect of the school sys- 
tern. Some examples are parent groups which organize because they are 
concerned with safctv to and from school and want to obtain a traffic signal 
at a dangerous intersection or because they are concerned with the actual 
or intended Use of a controversial textbook in the educational program or 
* school library . A taxpayers' group .may organize to restrain or reduce 
school taxes. I hese groups are ad hoc as well, but their objectives, scope, 
and membership are not usually dictated by the school syyem. 
V Sooner or later such groups must confront or contact the school sys- 

tem, i.e.. attempt to impact the s>stem*s behavior. Such contacts may con- 
sist of meetings with teachers, principal*, the superintendent, or the*board 
of education. I he actual transaction may be acrimonious or conciliatory. 
The school swem. howe\er. is usuallv on the defensive because it has had 
no opportunity to define the turf or predetermine the focus of the group's 
agenda. I he school ssstem is therefore ustial£ reacting. Th£ "zone of toler- 
ance" is defined in the reaction rather than bffthc initiation of the district. 

Permanent Uroap* .' Committer*. Another method the community 
ma> i^e to become m\o|\ed in the affairs of a school district is to assume 
a \ariet\ of roles in such groups, as the P I A. school principal's council, 
superintendent's human relations committee, etc. These groups may have 
a permanent lite he\orui an> role incumbent and may continue because of 
s\stem-commumt\ tradition or demand/ Some may be required by some 
form of legislate e mandate. 

Ombudsman District Outreach. I hough by no means a dominant 
form of unoKing eiti/ens. the ombudsman idea has been tried in some 
school districts I he ombudsman may be a professional or u knowledge- 
able commumu pcison who helps citi/ens cut through the red tape and 
official channel* ot the school district. "I he ombudsman may initiate action 
as a kind of svMcm outreach or mertl\ respond to calls for help by frus- 
trated parents or citizen* 

Poll*. Survey*, and Meeds Assessments. Many school districts 
have attempted to lormali/c involvement of their communities by system- 
atuaH\ developing polk sur\e>s. opinionnaires. or needs assessments. 
Needs assessment is the most formalized of the procedures. 1 " 1 However, 

: * lenukk VV I lu-lish .itnl Roger K.uilman. Seed? Assessment: A FocytK 
< '/!»»:. u!utt\ l>c\rlff*»tenr (Washington. DC. Association for Supervision 
and! iiriuulum Development. l*>7Sj, 
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while it has shown much promise as the most sophisticated of the forms of , 
involvement, it is not without problem*. 

"I he first difficult \ that arises in using a needs assessment is the lan- 
guage barrier. Education has developed a specific and technical language 
which can be related to specific practices or activities much more easily 
than general langUlfc.c can. I he technical lai\guage Iris meaning for prac- 
titioners but consider. ibis less for lav persons, l o successfully involve the 
commumtv, needs assessments, as well as polls and surveys, must be di- 
vested of iarL t i4^nd much technical language. But while laypersons may 
►hen respond, their responses become too. general for the educator. What- 
ever the results, however, educators are responsible for the translation into 
practice. If the results are so general as to provide a great level of variance 
in interpretation, disagreements within the school district can and often do 
arise retarding how to implement the community's feelings and percep- 
tions. Some ol the problems stem from attempting* to determine exactly 
what the commumtv was Irving to communicate because more than $>qe 
practice or activitv mav be involved. Information obtained in such needs 
assessments f and polls and survevs) becomes embroiled in systi^fi politics 
and mav never be applied. 

However, specific responses from the community may threaten the 
position ol- minorities, \\hen vague objectives predominate, th<{ impact of 
a miiimitv viewpoint can be much larger than the actual numbers of peo- 
ple might dictate. For this reason, those in jpositions of power may -not 
desire ranking of ohiectives. outcomes, or pCicticcs that they perceive not 
to be in the best interests of their groups. ""Wn this case, language spe- 
cihutv nia\ be more a matter of political impact and power than of simply 
deselopme curriculum from specific and validated outcomes. It has long 
•been understood' In diplomats in developing workable peace treaties that 
general laiiuuaue enabling more than one logical interpretation may be 
necessar\ tor the parties involved to support any agreement. 

Another pioblem with polls, survevs. and needs assessments is that of 
piopei sampling of the eioiips to be involved. Some knowledge of statistics 
is requited in order tor the results to.be considered a^jjj/l response, 17 

I he question ot what topics to include in pons ana surveys can also 
be a problem. C'oinmumiv i: roups most often do not want to focus on the 
outcomes or rcsuhs of school district operations. Rather, most prefer to 
consider the "solutions"' siuh as specific subjects, grouping methodologies, 
textbooks, and instructional mattri ils or take up matters such as class size, 
tckhcr salaties. or administrator popularity. Professionals rightly consider 
these issuer .is matters involving expert judgment. A turf problem is in- 

"■'Icmvivk I nglish. I he Polities of Needs Assessment." Educational 
/,<'>.. :.~ % -\ I" ( \o\emlvi 1 *>77 i )h-M. 

lenwick \\ I neli^h ami Rogei Kautman. Virt/v Assessment: Comept 
t;r.l I ;»/•:;. " i] nde^*HHl C N.J . Educational Technology Publications, 
iw?si 
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* 

e\itahl\ produced. ^Vhile educators may not resist having communities 
define the resultv i.e.. learner grofrth, communities may feci too con- 
stricted and not understand the relationship between means and ends. 
Communities may come to t'eel used hy surveys restricted to results and*' 
perceive that such instruments have little use in helping citizens "run the 
schools" in harmony with their value structure. If citizens are blocked by 
a survey th.it doesn't ask them their feelings about open classrooms, they 
ma\ perceive that questions about the priorities of reading goals are use- 
less. 

I hus. sonic questions used in polls and surveys may inVolve tensions 
Hctviecn communities and their schools because of language, politics, and 
values. Ilmvever, questions can be asked about technical innovations or 
change** unless such innovations portend shifts in values as well. Anjmto- 
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COMMUNITY BEHAV 

-in'ormal reque 
wit^ system officials 
Petitions to meet with 
o ,f iCials board on 
•identified problems 



D'.iioque. presenta'* *>n $f 
# .icts agendas, trun 
bunding 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 
v. BEHAVIOR 



— Public discussions; call 
for a committee 
Call for individual 
citizen response by 
letter or telephone 
Circulatic of a poll 
survey, needs assessment 



— Dialogue; presentation of 
system viewpoints and 
perceptions 

— Receipt of recommenda- 
tions and suggestions^ ac- 
tion taken which is iirriar- 
mony with the community 



ZONE OF TOLERANCE 

Verbal protests 
Letttvs to the editor 
Demonstrations 
C«rculdtion of petitions 
which call for action or 
support desired solutions 

Uso of ridicule, call/or 
ousters 

C rqamzed pro.ests and 
rVr.. castrations which call 
fo recall, i e . action to 
remove officials 
Calls for investigations 
Petty har issment 



Lt'g.il action: ?njunctions 
Special elections to 
change officials 
Militant action to pressure 
i>ffina! > sabotage of 
day to day operations 



u 



-Press conferences with 
prepared statements 

-Confrontations by system 
officials in public and 
private meetings 



-Legal maneuvering and. 
advertising 

-Posting of notices to 
define/confine responses 

-Reduce access to sys- 
tem information/officials 

-Confined speaking time 
at public meetings 



-Exclusion of groups • 

from all but legally 
.required meetings 
-Isolation of group ^ 

Organization of a counter 

group of supporters 
-Legal maneuvers; 

injunctions 
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mated attendance accounting system will not he resisted unless it is per- 
ceived to be excessively costly. The community value system may be that 
taking attendance is good 'a value)' but rtiat it is uncostly (a conflicting 
value). < onipfltcii/cd school scheduling may be considered appropriate 
until or unless it contradicts .the value of schooling \\y creating open time 
during the. school day 'when students may not be required to be in class. 
Flexible scheduling an innovation in the late sixties was unappealing 
to citi/ens nut because it was -inefficient or ineffective as a tool per sc 
but because unscheduled or opep time contradicted various citizen percep- 
tions about what constituted a proper school environment. Some com- 
munities simply could not tolerate students on the lawn during the school'/ 
dfo. Many conventional school schedules' are today computerized without 
controversy because they do not incorporate open time. 

Some Signs of Trouble Between School Systems and 
Communities 

I he^dynamic partnership between a school system and its community 
is one m winch both parties require influence and authority to secure some- 
thing from the other. Signs that trouble may be brewing between the part- 
ners may initially be subtle and confuted with everyday activities. As the 
signals hecofive more severe, they may hufcxaccrhated h^xternal pressures 
sikh as a new tax law or curriculum requirements in t^Jform of minimum 
competencies, or by pressures resulting from an unpopular superintendent 
or internal dissent and militant teacher demonstrations. * \ 

1 able I indicates some tei^ive signs of five hypothetical but distinct 
siaees ot school-community relations. Stage 1 indicates typical behavior 
when either par'ner initiates actions to involve the other in a transaction. 
When each partv is functioning in the other's "/one of tolerance/* relation- 
ships are cooperative and productive (Stage 2). 

H*»wevci. when a partner leaves the other's "/one of tMerance." warn- 
ing sit»n\ mav be issued ami Stage .V is entered. A community or subgroup 
wnlun a tomm unity may begin Stage 3 by filing petitions which make de- 
mands tor specific ends to practices or requests for performance of an 
action I here may be \erbal protests at board meetings, PTA gatherings, 
and or letters written to the editor of the newspaper. 

I he school system issues warnings by holding official press confer- 
ence^ denouncing the critics by passing along information, or by answering 
cli.tv^.madc bv the subgroup of community representatives. It should be 
notvo/hai the decision to engage in actual confrontation is usually a con- 
sidcnAl one tor » school system, Occasional outbursts by district officials 
when thev mav he publicly goaded are not considered the same type of 
response as a press conference m which statements ardtmade for the public 
media. 
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x Kach partner nfa> lesort to stronger.-aetions when Stage 4, the rebuke 

or reprimand level is entered. The rebuke stage is a censiire level and is 
~ different from the sanction level (Stage 5). The rebuke stage is narked by 

a community's underlying acceptance of the officials of the system al- 
though the community may want to block, nullify, or initiate an action or 
I change. 

V\t thc£tage 5 sanction level, there is a deliberate attempt to remove 
officials or force a change by direct application of legal or nonlegal actions. 
Whilv a school system is not without recourse at this most violent stage, it 
is considerably weakened in ter ms of the actual alternatives Which can be 
selected. Extralegal means open to the community or its subgroups cannot 
"usually be considered b> the school system at all since there are more 
rules, regulations, and laws governing system officials and theu* conduct 
than citi/ens. 

In reality the st.tges shown in Table I probably overlap and are not 
discrete and separate spheres of action and choice as shown. In additiQn 
neither a community noi*\*chool system moves from one to the other stage 
smoothly ai\d in progression. It is quite possible that either partner may 
skip several stages and proceed to the most violent level immediately. 

Probing Community Confidence Levels in the School District 

It would be difficult to differentiate the cause and the effect in the 1 
relationship between an> community's "zone of tolerance" with the school 
system and its confidence in the ability of the school system to'produce 
quality education Confidence in the schools may, be a result of the per- 
ceived quality of education in ftie school system, or it may be the cause of 
a wide '/one of tolerance." In the latter case, the zone may be larger be- 
cause the community believes the schools are doing a good job and know 
/ * what they arc Jotnu However, if the schools are perceived to be of low 
quality, thert the community njay keep a watchful eye and allow only a 
\cry smalj range of tolerance for deviating from its basic attitudinal value 
set. 

DatAi regarding public perception of national or loc^ educational 
qualny are Ttnnl to come by . Most of the information comes from national 
polls A HainCf*ol| on confidence in U.S. institutions showed that more 
respect, and lesscymcism and suspicion, was found towards the Presidency, 
Congress, higher cd\ation, and the medical profession. Two institution* 
that declined in confide^* Uere the public schools (from 48 percent to 
4* percent) and law enforcement (from 37 percent to 36 percent), 18 
Another Harris Poll indicated mat whi1o£40 percent of a national sample 
thoueht that the quality of lite had improved over the past ten years, 88 

! ^ Willi. mi ( l.iihnrne. ( onfidciiee In Institutions L/i Strongly " Washington 
/'mv/. < I.miiarv I *>7H 
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percent fell that "achieving quality education for children" was stir a top 
priority. |,J A Gallup Poll on current levels of happiness indicated that 
white females were the "happiest," segments of the U.S. population. Edu- 
cation was an important variable: 4o percent of respondents with a college 
education indicated that they were "very happy" as compared with only 
42 percent with a'higl^ school background and 29 percent with only a 
grade school education.-" 

On a more localized level, a University of Pittsburgh survey of six 
neighborhoods within that city indicated that the quality pf schools topped , 
rhe list of complaints j^uut city, services. The stjidy concluded with the 
comment that "unless people 1 * perceptions of a poor quality public school 
s\ steffi can be dispelled, the city is going to have a difficult time holding 
vm to its younger, better-educated and more upwardly mobile families. 1 ' 21 

It is difficult to draw sweeping conclusions about confidence in public 
education, but tit best, it can be said that there are no indicators showing 
high If \ els of satisfaction with the public schools at the present time. When 
reacting to such data, it is far easier for educators to complain about the 
public's lack of information, its apathy, or its stereotypes than to consider 
taking positive steps to improve confidence in public schools. The solution 
, is not an c\pensi\e PR effort to convince any community that the existing 
quality of education is indeed the best ever. Rather, the answer seems to 
be disseminating information that the public considers relevant indica- 
tors of educational quality . To date, the only available data have beep 
national S.\ I scores or press results about {oeaUstudent performance on 
other standardized tests. While educators complain that such instruments 
or procedures are inadequate measures at the best, tliey have offered very 
few alternatives which have generated any measure of public support. Indi- 
vidual classroom teacher tests, pupil-teacher contract work, pupil self- 
evaluation, live student performances*T?efore audiences, or simulations — 
'none of these have generated much lay support as effective substitutes for 
national tests. I hev seem unlikely candidates to perform this function, 
patiiciil.wly when public confidence in the schools has apparently ebbed* 

Restoring Public Confidence: Rebuilding School-Community 
• Trust 

How do puMic agcnuCs deal with the variety of charges leveled against 
ihetn' How do thc\ esen know whether criticisms are valid or not? Agencies 
v -hi and do u^e their own stall to investigate alleged problems, hut there is 

- ' I ohis H.irriv f ort\ Percent 'Ihmk the (Ju.thty ot Life Has Improved 
<)wi 10 N c.ifs " 11 t'xhtnwn /\>w. * August IV7K. 

\ ;,, (ieoree c t.itlup. hitcs. Women. educated View Selves as Happiest." 
n.iJ:i»s'<'H i'.>\r. 2s IWmk'r l l >77. 

*" Paul \\.trs Schools lop list Of Residents' Complaints. Study Shows.'* 
hftshm^h / , ow-<;«.vf/*'. I I October I ( >7S. 
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alwajwfthe question -of self -interest. Him can the public be assured that the 
agehcy will look objectively at its own programs? And how xan the public be 
sure that the agency -will tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth when it tells its side of the storv " • • - 

t * t 

I he Los Angeles Board of Education established the ..Independent 
Analysis Unit as an infernal response to providing the citizens and the 
Hoard with data ;ibout the actual operations of the school system. One of 
the expressed functions of the Unit is to restore confidence of the public 
so that the> can believe what thc> arc told about the school system. 23 ' 

J knottier promising alternative to both .externally administered stand- 
d tests and the type of internal analysis provided in Los .Angeles is 
the external KK-V i.e.. the f educational Performance Audit. An EPA is ttte 
equivalent of a financial audit, but it is an audit of the educational programs 
of a school district. It seeks to provide an estimate of the degree to which 
any selected array of programs and or curricula provides an optimum 
solution to the district's stated goals and objectives. It provides the best 
estimate of the degree to which a school system is utilizing its resources. 

An LPA will provide a community answers or approximates to the 
following questions: 

1. Io what extent is the range of objectives for students adequate to 
provide directions for the, school system's selection and deployment of its 
resources? 

2. Is the given range of programs the best or optimum answer to the 
stated or assumed educational requirements? 

3. Wha? search strategies and what criteri^vere used by the school 
system, ni selecting and or designing the programs? 

4. IiTVlut extent arc the existing or planned programs working? 

% 5. In wh it ways can the school system become more responsive to, the 
requirements of the community and become an effective educational entity 
(or its clients/ 

The major parts of an LPA are: 

I. Rrxirw of Coals. Objectives of Instruction. The major policy and 
operational statements of the school system are reviewed. The analysis 
reveals the extent to which they can adequately serve as a proper focusing 
device by which educational instructional programs can be shaped, im- 
plemented, evaluated, and improved over time. 

2. ./ valuation <>t Programs and Curriculum. The major programmatic 
thrusts of the school system are reviewed in order to determiffe hov or 

Roiier I Rasmussen. "The Independent Analysis Unit: A Mechanism for 
Increased School District Vcoitntability." paper presented at the Summer I97H 
Annual Convention ot the American Association of School Administrators, 
Minneapolis. Mmn . In Julv 1978, p. 2. (Mimeographed.) 
- M !htd.p 10. j 
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whether they fit the specified instructional objectives. Programs and cur- 
riculum iare reviewed to evaluate tfoe degree to which they include or ex- 
clude goals, objectives and to estimate the existing level of effectiveness at 
the time of assessment.* 4 

3. Analysis of the Instructional Support Systems. The review process 
Considers the adequacy of the instructional support systems. Investigated 
are the level of support services and the degree to which current deploy- 
ment patterns are responsive and effective in delivering the range of pro- 
grams necessary to effectively reach the objectives of instruction. Such 
analyses review the tabic of organization, descriptions of jobs, division of 
labor, definition of work, work How. adequacy of communication in assign- 
ing work, and current evaluation procedures. These are evaluated, and 
ways they can be improved arc suggesfPtfc* 

4. Jit view of the DeasioA-Making DataBase. A critical aspect of an 
l-PA is an asscsssme nt of the existing data base for decision making and 
consideration of wavs m which the system can become more effective and 
efficient b> using relevant daia in decision making. 

5. Reavnmendations for Polity and Operational Guideline Improve-- 
went. The recommendations in an EPA include specific new or revised 
policies and operational guidelines by which the performance of the school 
system ax a system can be imptoved. . 

An I: PA indicates to the community, board of education, administra- 
tion, and stall the current strengths and weaknesses of the various pro- 
grains of the school district in terms of whether they are reaching their* 
stated instructional targets. It provides an in-depth picture of the capability 
rtf these*pjograms to successfully muster the existing range of resources to 
reach the school system's goals. In essence, an EPA is a content analysis 
of the edueatiMial programs of a school sysjem with a public report as to 
the degree to which the. programs can be expected to make a difference in 
the li\es of the students the system is expected to serve. Just as in the case 
of an external financial audit, the independence of the auditor frpm the 
pressures and influence of the system and of the community helps establish 
a kiiyd of objective measure to which public con^^ be attached. 

The Concept of Macrochange 

Community attitudes and opinions can represent major problems for 
school districts in terms of public tolerance of and confidence in the 
schools. Mat roK'hanw. significant movements involving attitudes and opin- 
ions in the larger society, finally penetrate to the operational level in the 
school, f-dward Wynne cites few such macrochunges in American educa- 

■ 4 t'enwick W fniHish and Frank I Steeves. "C urriculum Evaluation/' in 
Seci»nthi*\ Curriculum /<»r c/ Chawtini> World. \ \ (Columbus. Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill. I**78i. pp. 29*- Mh. 
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tion. r> Among those arc the common school movement of the first half of 
the nineteenth fcnturv, the progressive education movement, the post- 
Sputnik curriculum reforms, and the school desegregation and compensa- 
tor) education thrusts of the late fifties and earJx^jxties. 

\V\nne shorts that the South did nortuccestfuUy integrate Us schools . 
until there had been widespread shifts in the attitudes of the general popu- 
lation regarding desegregation. He cites a 1942 opinion poll which indi- 

* cated that onl> two of ti\c white adults considered blacks equal and a 1956 

. poll winch showed four of fi\ \ A dramatic shift occurred between 1963 
and 1965; the number of white Southern parents who indicated they would 
not object to blacks' attending white schools changed from 3S percent to 
d2 percent. It was this shift which accounted for increased desegregation 
of Southern school s\ stems. 

It ma\ be m the issue i»f integration and busing that the politics of 

.educational change m terms of conflict is most amply illustrated. Board's 
follow communitN opinion shifts. Where significant segments of the com- 

, miimtv resTst integration, there is conflict. In describing the antibusing 
marches in Boston, a newspaper account indicated' that as the marchers 
rolled past \ annus distinct neighborhoods, the people were wearing colored 
atni><rtkls^(irccn stood for South Boston, purple for Hy/Jc Park, red for 
Dorchrsjer. I he school h\ird chairman wore an arm band of many 
colors, and so did longtime antihusmu advocate Louise Day Hicks. 2 ' 1 In her 
own statement in the AVh Ymk Times decrying the necessity for busing, 
Mrs. Hicks said: 

Jim a vjmek glaiue .it modern school-curriculum guides will give the least 
sophisticated amon.e us .m idea o| just what is happening. Motherhood and 
fatherhood are cMdenth now obsolete Instead, a professional group, teachers, 
salaried b\ rhe slate. i>. now "attempting to instill, values forn* ;ly taught *n the 
home 

As a roMilt. the List >\tst:on of the nuclear family, the city neighborhood, 
has been tinned into ,i baitlegrournl wX^re parents have decided to make their 
last stand in detense ot then Ciod-cKen responsibility to control the destinies of 
. then children until the> are matfm* enough to assume the same role for their 
^ hildren " ' 

JiiNt the Soiuh apparent!) said "Never'* to the 1954 Brown deci- 
sion, sn "Southic Still S.i\s Never" in South Boston.-' 4 The change of mem- 
beiship and direction of the, board of education occurred in the process of 
integrating the Boston schools. At the same time a federal judge put vio- 

idward VV\nne. "Outsiders and Insiders* Public and School Macro* 
ehanee " m / tu- /*.»///.■« * s< /if.**/ Actounttihihtx (Berkeley. Calif.; McCutchan 
PiiMishing ( orp . « pp 101-24 

lohn kitner Bnsmg Opponents Protest in Boston." New York Times. 
I \pril l'*"4 

I oisue Do Hukx Alar June." \Vn }'o/J //m«'v. 1 MaV 107fv 
■* s Boston \ onniMcrs \f .i r ^ h \tiunst Biisini! " li<*\tt>n (il*>be. 25 October 
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lanee-prone South Boston into receivership and became involved himself 
ill the selection of administrators of those scl ools, going over the authority 
of the board of education. . " . % 

Considered Action: Guidelines for Curriculum Developers 

, I'nfortuinitelN, those involved in developing and changing curriculum 
in a school svstem cannot count on the school administration and/or 
board of education to offer much protection alien school texts and cur- 
riculum stand in opposition to and threaten the majoritarian value system 
or perhaps A en the value svstem of a strong minority subpublic in a 
community Changes must first occur in the ffolitieftl and/or social systems 
before curriculum alterations which may be lasting are possible, Anaheim t 
Boston, Kanawha (ountv. andscnuiitless other battles and conflicts provide 
documentation of the efforts of ettweators to take up the cause of attitudinal 
change with new texts and curricula in the. public schools. These experi- 
ences ought to at least dispel the notion that there can be such a thing as 
a neutral or value-free text or curriculum. Values, as they may find expres- 
sion in the schools, are \rlati\t\ l : .ven the choice of no value is a value-' 
laden, altephitive which stands on as main assumptions as any other kind 
of nistn ctional decision. 

Some educators have coped with the realities of value differences by 
co-opting them, ignoring tlWm. or shielding real intentions in vague lan- 
guage winch can cover a multitude of purposes. If the term behavioral 
i»hh'ttt\.* is found objectionable* then /wrfonnamv ohjtvtive may be sub- 
stirutcd. Such phrases as individualized instruction, human relations, sur- 
i.iw/ \kili\. and main others allow some room for professionals to function, 
interpret, and reinterpret restrictive or biased viewpoints which may have 
been touted upon them 

While some parents apparently desire value-free instruction, such as^ 
the three Kv in the schools, this point of view itself is representative of a 
svstem of values m the seme that it is an assertion or denial of present 
school texts or curiiLiil.1 I here is no wax the school can stay jway from 
tcawhirii! values, whether hv choice or bv default. 

f ducaiors should have some notion of their community's zone of 
tolerance " Ihev should know what subjects, topics, or practices will lead 
to confrontation in the political arena, and they should have some idea of 
the real consequences of such a battle. Sometimes a hard choice wilt have 
to he m.tde whether to sacrifice a program in the name of progress so that 
a general awakenine to the rral i\sues will result or to sacrifice that same 
program and salvage whatever is possible from it until there is a significant 
shift in the commuuitv's political system. Both are hard decisions. Yet 
thev arc made all the tune, and some, rather matter of factly. 

\s M.;rv Breasted so insightfully observed about sex education in 
Anaheim, public schools ca n rarelv teach the whole truth about anything 
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unless ihcV live m perfee* communities which are. totally objective about 
life and its many Values.*'' Few such communities apparently exist. There- 
fore the "/one of tolerance" will vary with each community's degree of 
consensus about what is acceptable. 

'Over the past 200 years. American opinion has undergone tremendous 
shifts. Attitudes have changed much more slowly. Only large movements, 
macrochanges, have .resulted in any deep alterations in educational prac- 
tice found in texts and* curricula used in the majority of school systems. 

Racist and sexist notions and practices are still to be found in schools, 
hut thev are diminishing as the\ are in the larger society. Problems remain 
lor the schools m parts of the nation that resist changing practices which 
reflect communities' racist and sexist attitudes. The whole truth is relative 
and evolving It docs not exisPlvery where at once as an absolute standard 
for curriculum development or am thing else. 

1 ruth m school curricula is truth as found to. be acceptable in the 
nation's political and economic systems. For Unit reason, -polities is not 
only an essential muredicnt of curriculum change, it is an essential element 
in defining the content- and methodology of the curriculum at afty given 
point m lime. C urriculum conflict between school systems and their com- 
munities is first, last, and a!wa\s political. There can be no realistic pure 
discussion of curriculum development in the schools sans serious consider- 
ation of wh.d is ultimate!) acceptable to the community. 
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The School Ecosystem 

Evelyn Lezzer Holman 



^miuks to various schools within the same school system are 
often strikk *n the diversnv uni unevenness of quality they find. Schools 
Serving the same populations and seemingly following the ^ same county 
program can he v.isdv different. Io understand the difTcrqnitcs mid why 
thev occur, an ccolo-jical vic^-u^the sriiool is helpful. 'By sjtudying the 
interacting components of the school ecosWem -principal, teachers, stu- 
dents, and cornmumtv- we ionic to see the complex relationships that 
^ make each s H hi«.'! unique and to disco\er the patterns and regularities that 
we often tail to note k\,iuu' thev are so obvious. An ecolopicftl under- 
standing can also help Us work more effectively within the school and 
work to unpnne it 

In / he ( it!nir ( - .,t s< h*>t>l ,.*nd tin* PruhWm of Chan\><\ Sevmour 
Sanson* provides an ecological Mew that torces the reader to confront the 
\ trees as well as the toieM ti\ Mupendmg one's values and simply descrih- 
i\w\ "what is our there"" m the schools. Sarasor- reminds educators, we often 
hint new wavs ol viewine our schools. 1 

Elaboration of the Obvious 

Sir ison's w.iv of lookine at the obvious takes the form of a being 
from ..iiJei spucwho hovels m Ins space ^faM above a building (elemen- 
tal 1 , school i and feeds .'Kcivational ifeifa into a computer. 1 his data bank 
reveals certain p.iircriiN hu five consecutive davs the school houses many 
people. mos?|\ !r:!e. md a^ommodates main activities, but for two davs 
a week 'he 'unUau* :•. empfv Whv this pattern' \\h\ a tive two. not a 

Yi' x t«\ : :npK- iimiu' tin- ti i - 1 iktmim r<> ueale a inoje informal dts- 
viis%:.w- ...» ifie ht-ni a Hi ■ e i.illuMeil in this vhaptei 

/ 

• Si-. •::.«•! M Sii.iv^n //, ( Hlmtt a' tht S. ami the PnWvw of 
( . It,».vu \M-.n imJ |i. Ul .ii |'#7 1 » 
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four-three pattern - * At regular intervals, which earthlings'call a month, 
big people come together in the evening. 1 !ie big people who were in front 
of the small people tn the cubicles during the day do most of the talking. 
The other big people sometimes do what the small people do when they 
v*ish hMaJfc: the* raise their hands, What does this mean? How' do wc 
explain such regularities to this man from space? What seems obvioys often 
has little rationale that we can articulate, Such regularities or patterns 
within the school often go unexamined until some change is contemplated.. 
"The attempt to introduce a change into the school setting usually is <an 
attempt to change a.regulant\ that someone does not like." 2 According to 
Sanson, programmatic regularities such as bell ringing or length of math 
class are meant to effect behavioral regularities such ay student attentive- 
ness or performance on math tests; but "would academic and intellectual 
development he adversek atFected (if mathematics were taught) four days 
a week instead of ti\e r: * , 

I he point is that our alternatives are limited if we cannot examine the 
regularities within the school and hrtw the> affect the school ecosystem. 
We can be so engulfe^l in # tradition and'hahit that we cannot view present 
regularities as parfof .1 gala\> of alternatives. The similarities between the 
school da> and PI \ meeting in the question-asking regularity may seem 
an elahoiaJion of the ohu\>us. but the implications of such programmatic 
regularities and their effects on teachers and students should be explored, 
since regularities seem to be the stuff that schools are made of. 

One example ot the implications of such regularities, and an argu- 
ment tor middle schools which can smooth students* transition from a 
neighborhood elemental) school into the wider community of combined 
tecdei nJiooU lies in this description of the obvious: 

In innti.M to the elementnr\ schools, the junior high schools are plnsiwally 
I.ii^n .iiiil ^ont.un more people 'I he students come from more than one neigh- 
loihi»od. ihe\ nunc more rieqiicnrK trom room to room, they have more 
r\uh »v .mil h.ive nuue Irccdom in that there in not one teacher who is 
their leach-' arui who,c rcNponsihlilv it is ro oversee them. There is a host of 
new rules .ifui rciriil.iiiiMis thai the students must oKer\e. The students are like 
people who h i-.c spent then lives in a small io*n and \uddenl\ tirui themselves 
in .4 l.ifge. unt.imili.u citv * 

Curriculum Change and (he Fcosystem 

When contemplatme change, it is piudent to ask. Are these changes 
intended :o .liter cxi^snii! regularities or to become new regularities that 
will e\isi nii lc In side *iih old ones? htmnution involves new regularities 

c . 
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that coexist with the old, change involve* some altering of the existing 
regMlarities. 5 * r 

Seeking change requires entering the eeossstem of the school at any 
one of several points: 

1. through the hierarchy or commitment of the dc facto leadership; 

2. Through the supporting community, by seeking to alter what it will 
support, 0 

3. Through the materials of instruction, including the examination system; 

4. Through the teachers, by alter. ng their beliefs about what should be 
taught, to which students, and how ; . 

5. Through the students < the clients) by altering the kind of student served 
by a school or a given school program/ 1 * 

Such points include the components of the eeos\stem: administration, staff, 
students, and community The materials of instruction are selected by one 
or any combinational' the components. 

In considering change in the ecosystem, according to Foshay,>four 
principles emerge. "First, innovation or change not comprehensible to the 
leadership of the school . , . will be trivialized or aborted." 7 As a teacher, 
t believed and experienced that the principal made the difference; so as a 
principal. I accepted that burden with all the ambivalence and guilt en- 
tailed. 1 sought to keep up with educational literature and never managed 
to do so when putting in the time the job require J; I always felt the pres- 
sure of being "the key to the successful school/' As a director and super- 
visor of principals, I still accept the conventional wisdom articulated by 
Foshay that the school cannot rise abo?e "the level of sophistication of the 
principal; the quality of instructionV^annot rise above the quality of the 
administrator's mind. " s 

I he second principle is that successful change or innovation appears 
to come both "from the top down (thus being legitimated) and from the 
bottom up (thus being honest )/"' Although the principal may see the 
classroom teacher as the kv\ person in any change, teachers see the prin- 
cipals st. imp of approval as nece%sar\ to anv new program or "procedure. 
In lacing the public and explaining change, the principal muM legitimize 
what take-. pl.«- c in the school, but (cachet/ support determines the honesty 
or need for such change. / 

principle that "credit for the success of an innova- 
tion goes to its originator, blame for a failure is logged with the classroom 

5 Ibul . p 1 1 1*1 

' ; Arthur V\ I osh.A 'Strategics lor Curriculum Change." in fttwv.t On 
Cumi ultmi ( Nc* York (olimrhi.it inversus, I v >75 ), p. 9V 
7 Ihd . p I »o 
* Ibul 
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teacher * 10 illustrates a reason there is lack of motivation for teachers to 

v. change. I he much-touted resistance to change on the part of teachers may 

P reflect a firm grasp of this point. If change is to occur, teacher-proof ma- 

-*~ tenuis and packaged programs are not the' answers; such condescending 

approaches and attempts to circumvent teachers only xilienate them. They 
v then retreat behind negotiated agreements. A system of positive reinforce- 
ment which utilizes the internal reward system of the school provides a 
more effective approach, 

Foshay's fourth principle. "Innovation must be locally verifiable and 
locally modifiable, at the classroom level/' 11 addresses the perceived con- 
flict between theory and practice which teachers so often express. A 
yfcglected route of verification at the school level includes the obviousJfip- 
proach of listening to teachers. Just as we often fail to listen to students, 
wc fail to be open-minded when teachers and parents express concerns. 

When I was a principal working under budgc^ restrictions, a multi- 
textbook approach usualh precluded every child's having an individual 
textbook to take home: classroom sets were usually ordered by or for 
schools and shared by different classes. When teachers complained that 
valuable time was wasted by able students in reading assignments in class 
that could be completed at home, we curriculum experts labeled them 
inflexible. In trying to prevent a page-by-page rote curriculum which was 
not tailored to indi\idual student needs, we questioned teachers' profess 
sionahsni in needing the security of a textbook. 

When parents echoed their desire for students to take home individually 
assumed texts, we explained our multitext curricula arid decried any need 
lor homework. Instead of truly listening to parent concerns and enjoying 
their involvement as a symbol of their caring and support of the school, we 
retreated behind jargon. We forgot that parents wanted homework not only 
because the\ had it when they were in school but also because it often 
became a family hour when reading was done in the home and the tele- 
vision was off Parents could help their children and feel involved in their 
progress I he\ wanted to look at the books the students proudly brought 
home on t he first day of school. In our attempts to protect children who 
could not do homework because they lived in a two-room trailer or because 
tl»ev worked at night, we often neglected opportunities for able children 
who could do homework and lost an opportunity for the concerned parent 
to feel he she was parenting in the best seAe of the word. 
9 A middle ground with assigned text, not necessarily the same text for 

each child, and a wide variety of supplementary materials and media seems 
m hmdsiuht a more prudent approach. We sometimes make our own prob- 
lems h\ not listening and not finding the avoidable pitfalls. 

: * Umi! . p I Wi 
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Insiders and Outsiders: Stability and Change 

Schools, under certain conditions, can become more vital than they cur* 
rently are and . . most of the reconstruction must occur school by school. 
Ttois means that it move torward on a broken front and not as part of a 
national grand strategy But there must be help and support from outside. There 
must be created a productive tension between inner- and outer-diructed forces. 12 

Anxrihc working in a school system quickly perceives that those in 
the schools firmly retain a concept of insiders and outsiders, with outsiders 
referred to as they. The) includes anvone who does not understand the 
d&y-to-dux frustrations confronting those within the schools. If a principal 
remains aloof from his her faculty, he she may become part of they.. .They 
also denotes any system or group making decisions about changes and 
regularities without understanding existing regularities or without con- 
sidering the impact upon stall or students. The outsiders in turn feel that 
rhc s insiders are antagonistic, rigid, or insecure. Often outsiders fail to con- 
sider the possibility that the *taff acquired such skepticism through past 
dealings with outsiders who visited, formed judgments, and proclaimed 
their opinions far and wide. . 4 

If change is to occur, it must occur at 1 the school Ifcvel with synthesis 
and balance between inner- and outer-directed forces. In attempting 
change, we should be sure to understand the complex ecosystem and pro- 
vide "feedback, acceptance and encouragement of a trustworthy source, 
some source whose praise is valued" 1 * — preferably an insider. (One hopes, 
the principal.) 

o 

Ecosystem Components: The Principal 

/ he key person is aiways the principal. 

Foxhay 

\s .i principal. I believed that the most important characteristics for 
survival and success were a sense of humor, a sense of security, and a 
sense oi perspective As a supctvisor of principals, my thoughts are the 
sank* those principals who are respected and considered effective radiate 
a sense ot sccunix. humor, and perspective that sets them apart. The prin- 
cipal's .uuhoritv remains m the public's mind if not always in the principal*^ 
own thoughts. I vervone visiting the school stops at or at least passes vy 
the principal s office, and often a sign in the lobby demands that visitors 
report ^to the main othce before proceeding. Few would argue with the 
statement that the principal virtually sets the tone of the school. If he/she 
radiates a relaxed, open, and secure manner, such an attitude permeates 

John I dooill.td. 1 he l)\namit\ of /.</;« utional Change (New York: 
Mcor.iw Hill. twrs). p 2o. 

:< Ihd . p 21 . 
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thfc staff and infects students. Is this because such a principal gathers or 
attracts teachers who reflect the same qualities or because MMch a principal 
provides a climate where such attitudes are nurtured jjnd can thrive? 
Probably both. * . % 

In the schooi ectfsvstem the principal's understanding assumes para- 
mount importance; he she must conceptualize the system, including many 
complex relationships, anli niust focus on needed change. The school's 
ability to change is determined fiy the principal's ability ta synthesize the 
school's forces and to mediate inside and outside demands. 

The principal plavs a key role in the* schools becoming a dynamic self- 
renewing place Supreme among the components of his or her "span of control" 
was intellectual or conceptual management — that is. the ability to conceptualize 
• the whole so as to visualize other possibilities and how specific steps and in- 
novations might lead to them. This is not necessarily a personal thing; it} fact, 
it virtually necessitates team effort and argues for start processes . . * But it is 
the leadership responsibility of the principal to see 'that such management 
occurs, not now and then but as a continuing vital element of the school^ 
functioning. 1 ' 

"Principals* Principles" 

In discussing "principals' principles/' Glen G. Eye perceives the prin- 
cipal's major purposes as enunciating, stimulating, reinforcing, creating, 
and evaluating. 15 As the denunciator of purpose," the principal ensures 
that all personnel understand the purpose and goals of the school. This 
role calls for a, person who can interpret and enunciate that purpose in a 
clear arid concise manner for parents and students. The principal's ability 
to articulate successfully the school's philosophy and purpose provides 
direction for staff and students and greatly determines the school's success 
in meeting its goajv - Often the schools or system's philosophy remains a 
distant, meaningless listing of goals that few . teachers understand how to 
translate into learning for students. Synthesizing and channeling efforts 
toward stated goals echoes an elaboration of thVobvious; but few teachers, 
t principals, students, or parents can clearly state their school's objectives. Just 
ask. In lus dealing uith educators, Goodlad laments that neither principals 
nor teachers v\erc able to articulate clearly just what goals they thought to 
be the most important for their schools. In Helping to provide a process 
for arm mi! at consensus remains a major function of the principal. The 
pnnh^l mediates the delicate balance betwe^p school u nd school system 
purposes, translates the purposes into working reality, and provides staff 
members with a feeling thev are wjorking toward some worthwhile result 
that will benefit students. 
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The principal as "icinforcer M of accomplishments provides an avenue 
of reward and recognition for those working toward stated school pur- 
poses. "Notes of commendation elicit greates support of school policy than, 
vigorous warnings- about' violation/* 17 A positive approach encourages 
teachers to try harder and expand their professional know-how. We al) 
want to be perceived as competent in our jobs and be respected as indi* 
viduals; but too often principals, who we hepe were teachers of the highest 
quality, forget the valuable classroom technique of reinforcing the good 
and positive. Forgetting that effective power need never be seen or used, 
principals sometimes erroneously perceive that superintendent, staff, stu- 
dents, or community will consider them ineffectual if they do not demon- 
strate their authority and. control. The energy for change often lies in sim- 
ply recognizing good teachers who can explain how they are working 
[owurd the school objectives and who receive reinforcement for doing so. 
Such teachers can provide a model and demonstrate good teaching more 
effectively than numerous bulletins on teaching techniques with which the 
principal Hoods the teaching staff. A principal who gives friendly greeting 
and praise to teachers for hard work -and achievement encourages them to 
do likewise for the students. The principals modeling for teachers pro- 
vides a structured but secure and relaxed environment which ensures 
gradual spillover into the classroom. One quickly senses a spillover in 
schools when talking with staff and students who are working and thriving 
in such an atmosphere. 

By creating a design or process for reaching goals, the principal en- 
;ourages the professional staff to support needed changes. The imaginative 
administrator encourages an imaginativ<r^fatf process in reaching con- 
sensus on goals and exploring all alternatives for reaching those goals. 
Although conflicts inevttablv arise, m "open search for sound criteria and 
relevant evidence in conflict resolution will increase the principal's identity 
with the source of justice." 1 * Solving problems together encourages a staff 
to consider all alternatives and feel ownership in the solutions; making 
defensible choices encourages teachers to be open and collaborative with 
parenN as well as with students and each other. 

I he principal's role as "evaluator of product 1 ' entails a supervisory 
function that encourages increased voluntary scrutiny of the teaching 
process and continuous auditing of the learning of pupils. Evaluation of 
students or teachers must be seert as a continuous process. A principal's 
auditing ot student performance as related to the school's goals encour- 
ages teachcis consi untlv to monitor their own teaching behaviors and 
results. I he principal who discusses hjs her own role in reaching school 
objectives and who shares successes and failures with staff provides -a 
model for such an ongoing process of evaluation throughout the school. 



» ; 1 ve "Principles/" p. I*M. 
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The' principal must also be -concerned with "consolidating people." 
An adnuni ? strati>r considers* timing and proper presentation before, pre- 
senting ntw programs or making demands on a staff. Faculty meetings or 
presentations that are not unnecessarily long or disorganized provide a 
model that encourages teachers to make the best use of instructional time 
with students. An agenda for meeting followed by minutes or individual 
follow-up enables staff to flowchart goals and achievements. The principal 
should be able to communicate expectations clearly both in speaking and 
in writing, indicating what he she perceives as the main goal of the effort, 
the levels of responsibility, the time table, the resources, and the limita- 
tions, while "monitoring the effort, but delegating responsibility/ 119 

It is impossible^) overemphasize the principal's role. While studying 
schools that did weTl orf the IowidTest of Basic Skills, the Maryland State 
Department of I:tluc'utft>n found 4 constellation of positive factors associ- 
ated with high scores: \ • 

I. Strong principal leadership, e.g., schools kl .bemg run M for a pur- 
pose, rather than just "running"; 

"2. Active participation by the principal in the classroom and instruc- 
tional programs and teaching; 

3. High expectations on the part of the principal with rpspect to 
student and teacher performance; 

4. Perception b> the principal of having control over the functioning 
of the school, the curriculum and program, and the staff. 2 " 

(ioodlad echoes (he ke> elements needed for successful schools: 
autonorm m the svstcm. a sense of "mission, unity, identity and wholeness 
that pervades*' the school, and a structure surrounding the school that is 
supportive. I he principal is central to the attainment of the kind of school 
implied. She or he. far more than any other person, "shapes and articu- 
lates the prevailing ambiance and creates a sense of mission/" 1 

Ecosystem C omponents: The Teacher 

Stressful te.uhers orchestrate in or more major contributions to learning 
in order to Assist %rudent progress. I hey include assuring that students understand 
directions before embarking on the task, maintaining momentum, keeping stu- 
dents involved, using positive reinforcement hit not unrealistic praise, varying 

:> Maigaret S Over. 'Mastering C hange in Education: New Concepts in 
I eudership." /.</«<«/<*•//«*/ /<r/w*/<n»v (November 1976), pp. 57-58. 

'° Marvlagd State Department ol I ducation. Process Evaluation (Balti- 
more. MJ . I*'".* > 

John I doodlad. (an Our Schools Get Better?" Phi Delta Kappan 
<Januarv M>7*>>. U(>. 
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instructional techniques, alternating the length of learning episodes, providing 
regular and consistent feedback, and on and on.- 2 

• Few other jobs demand tfjat one be enthusiastic, caring, and knowl- 
edgeable every 50 minutes with the same subject matter and the same 
people day after day. Teachers are expected to motivate, encourage, jprod, 
challenge, and counsel students and at the same time demand and deserve 
respect. Directing large groups, giving individual attention, programming " 
content, following lesson plans, cheeking papers as well as the lavatory, 
and keeping students moving in overcrowded halls between classes — or, 
at the elementary level, taking off snow boots, finding lunch boxei, wiping, 
up milk spills, and supervising recess— these provide the daity fare of 
teachers. As a teacher, I felt the pressure of constantly planning for many 
different student needs and the emotional drain of dealing with students 
in need of love as much as academic training. Facing students' emotional 
deprivation as well as their intellectual deprivatioh and bearing respohsi- * 
bility f or their intellectual growth seemed an awesome responsibility. As 
♦an idealistic young history and government teacher, I believed students 
needed a grasp of the past to put the present in perspective. How could 
they control the mechanisms of government without understanding its. pur- « 
pose and the reciprocal nature of our social contract? Believing, almost 
(^too fervently, that an educated populace remained the basis of our society's 
freedom. I felt I could help them not only to survive but to survive with 
understanding, intelligence, and hope— and I had one hour each day in 
which .o accomplish such worthy goals. 

The guilt and conflict resulting from not ever being able to give enough 
to 'fulfill the emotional and intellectual needs of five classes of over 30 
human beings weigh heavily on the young teacher. I was always wonder- 
ing how io challenge Ton>. giving a kind word to Beth whose mother had 
just died, checking with Stan who was sleeping at the fire house because his 
father had thrown him out. or deciding whether to wake Joe even though he 
had worked late (he supported his mother but it looked bad /to other 
students and the administration if I allowed him to sleep). All offthis hap- 
pened in a wclNrun school with sy mpathetic administrators in m suppor- 
tive community with working class students whose parents wanted them 
to get a good education. One can only imagine the frustration and burn- 
out rate of teachers working in inner-city schools or in schools with a 
nonsupportive administration or community. 

leaders are ill prepared for such realities. They are defeated by 
"their inadequate formal 'trailing for the realities of the classroom, their 
sheer ignorance of and lack of preparation for what life in a school would 
be, the demands and willingness to give ancLthe consequence of sustained 
givmc in a context of constant vigilance/'-- 1 

Ibid 

Sarason. Culture, p. 1 72 
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Drawing on his experience with young teachers,* Sarason concludes: 

f irst,- by and large they are an eager anxious malleable group searching 
rather desperately fur some kind of acceptable compromise between the realities 
of the classroom and their fantasies about being able to help all children. Sec- 
ond, they are often torn between the perception that they must adhere to a 
schedule and a curriculum (and in some instances daily lesson plans are re- 
quired) and their frequent feeling that they should depart from the rouyne. 
Third, they are quite unprepared both for the loneliness of the classroom and 
the tack of relationships ^n^hich questions and problems can be asked and 
discussed without the fear tnat the teacher is being evaluated Fourth, when an 
evaluation -free relationship is available ... a fair numbar of ■ these young 
teachers are able to change, and sometimes dramatically so.- 4 

My experience only confirms such observations. Only the strongest 
survive the first few years of teaching. At what cost to themselves or the 
students? Anvone sitting in a faculty lounge* can sense those who have 
reached a level of frustration. Are teachers' comments in the faculty lounge 
a needed outlet for everyday stress, or are they professional cries for help 
witK individual students or personal failure? Too often teachers' com- 
plaints about students are regarded as unprofessional rather than as 
attempts to find alternative ways of handling the student. In the lounge, 
such comments may elicit help from an experienced teacher. Why do we 
not formalize such needed sessions by providing seminar time in the 
school day for teachers to talk over mutual problems with other staff 1 
members or in-house resources? That teachers have trouble adjusting to 
a role which requires them to "serve as a combination traffic cop, judge, 
supply sergeant, and time-keeper" should be understandable, as should 
be the conflicts in the principal's role.* 5 Teachers need help in coping with 
the dilemma inherent in a job that requires them to be "at once the execu- 
tive ( supervisor), directive, critical) and the intellectual guide and coun- 
selor (supportive, advisory, knowledge oriented ). f,sw Such contradictory 
roles bring frustration 'to teachers, who often consider themselves inade- 
quate to cope with the many situations they confront each day. 

.•l/i o/n/fin a need exists w ireate a dynamic learning environment for 
teat hers as weHsMs for students. Attempts at inservice seem to offer too 
little too late. Teachers' remarks concerning inservice programs range 
from "a waste of time" to "an injection of inspiration with no lasting 
value." I he problem lies partially in the absence of an overall cohesive 
plan iust a few davs scattered here and there to inspire the troops. Teach- 
ers, who are told to make their classrooms interesting and appropriate to 
the instructional needs of individual students, find themselves herded into 



-* Ibid . p 171. 

- n Philip W Jackson. Ltlv in the Classroom (New York; Holt, Rinchart 
and Winston. IW>S). p IV 

211 Susan Kelchen Fdgerton, "Teachers in Role Conflict: The Hidden 
Dilemma/* Phi Delta Kappan (October 1977): 120, 
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v mass presentations with little or no follow-up. Too often those leading 
the inservice are college oriented or are consultants remote from the •* 
ft realities of school demands. Too often the school administrators take no • 

jf- part in the inservice.. revealing a great deal by their absence. Teachers, « 

besieged with admonishments to provide for individual needs, to be ac- . 
countable, and to provide for continuous progres : s of their students, find 
few models on inservice days and find no one concerned or accountable 
for their growth. Teachers frequently demand more involvement in in- 
service activities to protect themselves from arbitrary mass meetings offer- 
ing simplistic solutions to complex problems. Teachers acutely feel the 
need for professional development, and th'eir criticism of inservice reflects. 
/ the quality of their experience rather than their professional interests, In- 
service, to be effective, must be an integral^ part of each school, filling 
needs identified b> that staff a/id led by both insiders and outsiders. Such 
comprehensive and meaningful inservice' requires both money and staff 
for follow-up; the " band aid" approach only irritates the wound. 

f-ach school requires some school-based specialist to whom the teach- 
ers confide weakness without (car* of evaluation. Resource teachers from * 
'a school system's central office remain outsiders with' little knowledge of 
thedav-to-day problems and frustrations within a particular school. If the 
pHftcipal could be free tcr perform such a *f unction, his/her evaluation 
duties would still remain; however, a master teacher who is able to work 
within the school, helping the principal design inservice around individual 
teacher teams or department needs' and simply being available to listen to 
the problems of teachers, would previde the principal and staff with some 
practical expertise and help daily. The specialist's office could become a 
resource room for teachers, the pedagogical service station" sought by 
Alexander and (Joodlad. a place for teachers to "fill up*' and recharge. 57 
This master teacher who has the principal's ear and confidence would be 
a -counselor Tor teachers." With the myriad responsibilities of principals, 
the additional help of an m-house teaching specialist makes sense. Because 
of budget restrictions and overcrowded classes, school systems infrequently 
grant such "luxurv" positions; however, such positions seem a necessity. 
Schools having adequate administrative help such as resource teachers or 
specialists, as well as team or departmental leaders with released time for 
helping teachers with their problems, seem to have fewer problems and 
better teacher and student morale. Unfortunately, too few schools enjoy 
such resources. 

Tear her Con fern*: Time 

Most teacher complaints and concerns fall into the categories of 
cither a lack o^Unic or a lack of classroom management. Sarason states 

47 WiIIum \! Alexander. MASCO Focus (Fall Conference Maryland 
Association Kir Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1978). 

EMC 3c, 
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that he "never met a teacher who was not aware of and disturbed by the 
fact that she had not the time tofcive some children the kind of help they 



agement problems, for without additional staffing there is still one teacher 
with 30 students. Instructional aides are a mixed blessing: much organiza- 
tion and mari^g^ent arc required to use them effectively. No wonder 
negotiated agreements^ are designed to protect teachers from encroach- 
ments upon their planning time, such as cafeteria or recess duty. Aides 
increasingly handle su^ duties, but administrators with little time to train 
and supervise aides often spend more time in the cafeteria than they do in 
the main office or with instruction. 

Too often principals have no one to negotiate their cause and prevent 
the erosion of their professional time. Polarization of teachers and admin- 
istrators easily occurs when lessening demands on one results in a heavier' 
burden fur the other. Teachers in overcrowded and understaffed schools 
find themselves in a vicious circle; overworked administrators are busy 
coping with daily crises and have. little time to listen to teachers' concerns; 
teachers feel the administration remains aloof and unsympathetic* 

This author conducted one survey of an overcrowded school in which 
75 percent of the faculty stated that the administration "did not care" and 
that a majority of the student body had a "poor attitude." Students, too, 
responded that "teachers did not care" about them and did not take time 
to "pat them on the back" and give encouragement. Intervention in this 
debilitating circle of perceived isolation was obviously needed, 

Teacher Concerns: Discipline 

A biology class begins with the teacher reviewing lab proceedings 
and reminding students to fill in the lab worksheet. Several students con- 
tinue private conversations in the back of the class; another boy reads a 
James Bond novel . two girls chat and comb their hair with only slight 
acknowledgment of the teacher's presence. Two boys coming late take 
seats near the back ;(nd continue their discussion in low tones. Several 
students near the front listen while thumbing through their lab work- 
books, hunting for the lab report. The teacher ignores any lack of interest 
and continues to address the few who seem to be paying attention. 

One hour later the same group of students enters a Shakespeare class. 
Students take their seats quickly* take out a copy of Othello and review 
their notes from the prevams day. Students discuss the characters in the 
plav in quiet hut interested tones. When the teacher moves from the hall, 
closes the door, and seats himself in front of the semicircle of desks, all 
students are quiet, waiting for him to speak. "Yesterday* we discussed the 
character of Desdemona as tvpjcal or atypical of Shakespeare's heroines, 
lorn felt . . How many of you agree?" 
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Although/both teachers have the same academic group (supposedly 
academic students are more easily controlled), the biology teacher acquires 
a reputation of-being easy, anu staff members label him as having little 
control; yet the Fnglish teacher enjoys a respected reputation of being 
interesting but hard, and fellow colleagues admire his discipline. What 
amorphous characteristics of the latter teacher make the young man read- 
ing James Bond say, Td never try that in his English class"? We say the 
hnghsh teacher has discipline. Such discipline remains so subtly integrated 
into the instructional atmosphere of the class as to defy its existence; it is 
recognizable only by the lack of any problems or distractions. Educators 
know that one can't separate discipline from instruction; however, in order 
to study class management and guide young teachers in how-to seminars, 
we isolate key elements. Young teachers often say "What would you do 
if such-and-such occurred 0 " w hen such a situation would probably not occur 
in an experienced "teTftdier^s classroom. However, the classrooy structure 
or previous handling if more minor situations would have set the tone 
and prevented the incident. For example: 

New teacher enters the classroom and students continue talking. "All 
right class, let me have your attention." A few students continue to chat, 
.Raising her voice, %% l said, let me have your attention. Quiet down." Mur- 
murs continue but the teacher begins the lesson, talking over the under- 
lying current of noise. Five minutes into the lesson, the conversation is 
too distracting to continue. Teacher interrupts the class to call down the 
students uho are talking and then resumes her remarks. After a few 
moments, the students vominue their distracting conversation. The teacher 
assigns il^ention and warns that offenders will be sent to the office if the 
talk continues. 

I he experienced teacher closes the door, walks to the center of the 
room and establishes e\e contact with as many students as possible. Stu- 
dents look annmd the room at anyone still talking. A prolonged, stare at 
one corner brings the desired eye contact and, smiling and relaxed, she 
begins the lesson. Fi\e minutes into the lesson two students start a conver- 
sation, the teacher continues to talk but moves toward- the offenders and 
proceeds with the lesson beside the conversationally minded students. Her 
provimitv discourages further talk, and few students notice the teacher 
in\ol\ed in discipline. 

Shooting butterflies wilh rifles quickly turns the young teacher into a 
screamer or worse. A sparse repertoire of responses to student distractions 
can result in quick failure for the new teacher. But no one has taught her 
otherwise, she is left to her own devices after an hour-long faculty meeting 
to re\icw the school's policy and procedure handbook and a quick de- 
partmental meeting to assign appropriate textbooks. Few administrators 
take the time to teach new staff the skills necessary for good discipline, 
and thus their administrate e time becomes occupied by students sent to 
the office In teachers who lack basic discipline skills. 
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. , . Discipline is*1fte morale obtained under institutionalized leadership. 
It is observable in the social interaction of the person* concerned, and it rests 
upon psychic arrangements in the minds of those persons; Discipline is partly 
personal influence and partly the social standing of the office! It is the resultant 
from the filtering of the teacher's personality through the porous framework 
of the institution. 2J 

Although personality filters through the institution, teachers need 
training in the specifics of ctassroom management. Physical proximity to 
students, eye contact, quick response to possible distractions, and a wide 
variety of nonverbal or low-key responses can help the new teacher cure 
rather than contribute to discipline problems. It falls to the schools to train 
teachers in classroom management because that is where the students are 
and where those experienced teachers arc who have the skills of classroom 
management. Observation of other teachers' skiffs remains unprofitable, 
however, without someone to point out the small details that make for 
a smooth-running classroom. New teacher* are often amazed that the same 
students act so differently in an experienced teacher's class, but they lack 
the sophistication to see what actions on the part of the teacher cause the 
difference in student behavior. 

Teacher a* Model 

Just as the principal sets the tone for the school, the teacher sets the 
tone for his her students. A teacher who is interested in ideas often finds 
students eager to emulate that model. I can remember visiting an English 
class where two teachers N^re engaged in a debate over the character of 
Phinney in A Separate Peace. The students supported the view of their own 
teacher but were amazed that the two teachers had the intellectual open- 
nyss and security to admit that the arguments of each were well grounded 
in'the plot development. Such models of adults actively, excitedly involved 
in literature and the interpretation of character were rare; two teachers 
respecting the intellectual competence of each other without closure on 
who was right or wrong provided an invaluable model for students. Sara- 
son notes that teachers "thinking about thinking, wjjich is never made 
public, is precisely w hat the children are interested in and excited by on those 
rare occasions when it becomes public/* 30 A student named Sharon, after 
seeing the play 7^76 and discussing it with two social studies teachers and 
an Fnglish *eacher. wrote a note and called the experience "the most 
exciting learning experience I ever had." The teachers were pleased but 
failed to recogni/e or capitalize on the potential for motivation and learn- 
ing discovered. The obvious can so easily be ignore<fT 

i 

-*W-llurd Waller. Ihc Soaoloxy of Teaching (London; John Wiley and 
Sons. m2>. p \*7 
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Ecosystem Components: The Student 

, t Over the last quarter of a century, dramatic changes in" family sta- 
bility have affected our nation's young.^The threadbare social fabric sur- 
rounding the family seems unable to provide the emotional warmth and 
support students need to cope with their world. Divorce, illegitimate .births, 
and desertions cause one in every six children to live in a one-parent home, 
usually with a mother who has little money or time to spend with her 
children. Even in two-parent homes, increasing job demands, commuting, 
and community obligations mean parents spend "less time working, play- 
ing, 'reading, and talking with their children," 31 . Since the majority of 
mothers need to work, children returning from school find an empty house 
where they are left to their own devices. "Replacing parents, relatives, 
neighbors, and other caring adults are . /> television, peer groups, and 
loneliness.'* 32 * 

Television becomes the ever present baby-sitter, enabling tired par- 
ents to tune out their children and allowing children to succumb passively 
to a mental preoccupation with fantasy and make-believe at best— rand 
sex and violence at worst. Morft students own their own television sets, 
thus preventing aduli-child confrontation over programs; and some families 
relegate children to watch television in their bedrooms while the traditional 
living room or family room is reserved for adult viewing. 

Papr groups play an increasingly important role in the emotional 
fabric of students. Students finding few adults with whom to talk rely on 
each other for guidance in deciding right and wrong; conformity to group 
standards too often becomes the measure of gdod. With no one at home 
when they return /rom school, latch-key children receive little or no adult 
care and {ply on each other for basic emotional needs. 

Parents trapped by poverty, work demands, or the cult of individual- 
ism often fail to recognise their responsibilities and the frustration and 
loneliness of their children. Juvenile suicide and crime have tripled in the 
last 15 years; in some communities, drugs and alcohol abuse seem com- 
monplace. From the segregation and loneliness of children emerge the 
alienation and hostility of the young adult. 

For the ecosystem to survive, the components must interact and 
support th? system. School provides only a small portion of the skills, 
attitudes, knowledge, and habits needed by students. 

In the past, experiences in the home, the work situation, and the school 
made somewhat different contributions to the development of American youth. 
Most young people acquired their basic habits of orderliness, punctuality, and 
attention to work primarily through experiences in the home and work setting, 

1: Trie Hronfcnhrenncr. "1 he Disturbing Changes in the American Family/* 
Swell ( Album State I ntvcrsit) ot New York. Fall 1976), p, 5, 
■ 12 Ibid. p. f> 
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with the helpful supplementation ofAhe schools .regimen. They came to rec- 
ognize the meaning and importance of the productive work through participating 
in family chores and through holding part-time jobs that often involved the 
do*e supervision and critical appraisal of their efforts, 33 

In the past, students *ere actively involved in family and commu- 
nity. Today, increased use of role playing in schools reflects a need to 
expand the limited experiences of students, but simulations cannot Resti- 
tute for real social interaction. Schools must be an integral partof a> 
munity and provide for shared educational opportunities in that commiini) 

Support Systems \eeded 

More school-based support must be established; more pupil personnel 
workers, school psychologists, and social workers are needed.. Often a 
school of over a thousand students receives the Wfvices of- a school psy- 
chologist or pupil personnel worker (home visitor) less than one-half day 
each week. Overlapping bureaucracies could be reduced if community- 
school liaison groups received adequate resources of people, money, and 
time to do the job ; School counselors need to be trained to work with 
parents as well as children. With adequate funding, counselors and school' 
personnel could run programs at night for parents who need help with 
their parenting skills. In the' Gallup Poll of educational attitudes, three 
of four adults surveyed favored school-based night courses about handling 
children's problems and werf willing to pay additional taxes to support 
such programs. 14 Presently many school personnel try to run parent pro- 
grams in addition to the rigorous demands of the regular schoord^y. In 
some schools teachers do not know the name of tlfe ^ pupil personnel 
worker or psychologist who services their school population. This state- 
ment is not meant as a reflection on services but a reflection cm, how too 
few resources are marshalled to help the students and their famihes. 



Students and Skills 



Since the College Entrance Board's announcement of the Scholastic 
Aptitude I est scores' decline, school systems 'and parents across the coun-^ 
tr\ have cried "back to the basics"; the three Rs of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, not fulls, have merited educators' attention. K^vcver, the 
prohlei.i does not lie in mastering basics alone. Student score? .< spelling, 
punctuation, and reading recall show no. decline; neither arc >asic arith- 
metic skills lacking But students seemingly lack the higher conplex skills 
of making inferences and analogies or the ability to organize concepts, 
into coherent paragraphs. Vt Placing. blame provides little help to students 

1 Ralph W Tyler. The New Emphasis In Curriculum Development," 
I dm ationul leadership f October 1976): 65. * 

'Mworge H Gallup. "Ninth Annual Gallup Poll of the Public s Attitude 
Inward Public School." Phi Delta Kappan (September 1977): 41. % 

"Christopher lencks. The Wrong Answer for Schools Is:." Washington 
Vou. P> f ehruars I97H. r , 
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or reassurance to parents, Rather than speculate over the decline, attack 
statistics, or take defensive postures, educators must demonstrate student 
. mastery of the three Rs and progress to a broader/ view of skills. We must 
show parents that students/need not only the three Rs but more— perhaps 
the three (V ceding, critical thinking, caring. 

Sharing civilization's wealth of knowledge, communicating and ex- 
panding that knowledge, and caring about the impact of that knowledge 
on ourselves, each other, and the world- these translate into the three 
Cs of coding, critical thinking and caring Codinn includes the communi- 
cation ami computation processes or >wems that encompass our human 
heritage of knowledge. Knowledge of the svmbols that comprise language 
or communications svstems, including mathematical equations and scien- 
tific formulae, is crucial for students seeking access to that heritage. The 
traditional thiee Rs of reading** riting, and arithmetic fall under coding. 
Critical ilunkm>> requires the incorporation of logic, decision making and ' 
problem suiting as part of the daily fare for all students. An atmosphere 
Jjjl mrinn taring for self, others, and our environment — must permeate ' 
our schools. "Without students who care, all our knowledge and thinking 
signifv nothing. 

Coding: t ommun'u atii>n and ( imputation. "Knowledge, in prin- 
uplc. is information thai can he coded explicitly in a symbolic system." 3 * 
Io .uuuire information or to pass on knowledge, we must be able to 
decode the various svmbolic svstems. Any type of communication— listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, writing, or nonverbal communication — requires 
decoding skills which enable us to understand the symbols that form the 
building blocks of knowledge, past experience, and culture. An under- ^ 
standing or decoding of «• mc : or Hi) enables us to manipulate, catalog, 
and mentallv store the svmbols necessary for thinking. Helping students 
to understand the coding process and tap the storehouse of human'knowi- 
edge remains a basic aim of education. Literacy in various symbolic codes 
is the pnnurv concern of education. 17 Before a student can think criti- 
callv. understand the view of others, or test his her concept of what 
another mav be thinking or feeling, the student must grasp the codes so 
integral to our own or ,m\ civ ilp/ation. Communication and computa- 
tional skills receive, and righllv so. great emphasis in our schools. Most 
schools continue their commitment to filling any gaps in students* coding 
skills Rather than retreating from teaching basic skills, educators con- 
tinue t/o help eaJi student acquire as much of the great reservoir of human 
knowledge a* possible In the past some educators thought that students 
diowned m a Hood of svmbols th.it they were unable to absorb, so teach- 
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ers attempted to slow down and control the flow of factual information.' 
This effort was interpreted as less emphasis on basic skills; however, the 
goal remained to facilitate the absorption and learning process, not stop 
it. Any code requires experience with the concepts symbolized. To pro- 
nounce the word escalator or read c mc does not ensure understanding 
or an ahilit) to manipulate the code in the mind. The ay of actually seeing 
an escalator may be necessary in the decoding process. Widening the 
experiential background of students through field trips and other explora- 
tory activities helps students gain new- symbols and requires them to 
catalog experiences a'ud to communicate those experiences by using coding 
skills. 

Critical Thinking. Whether it be serving well at tennis or thinking 
critically, any skill demands modeling and a system of responses" regarding 
performance. If students are to think critically, teachers must model the 
intellectual process and be able to lead and explore alternatives with stu- 
dents. If intelligence is skill in the cultural medium, students must explore 
the culture, finding patterns and analogies; but they neexl intellectual 
leadership in doing so. Recent articles in educational journals express con- 
cern that tea. hers are too content oriented. Certainly a teacher must care 
about the student first, but after rapport and caring relationships are estab- 
lished. uh.it do we teach a student but manipulation of content— whether 
it be vowels, analogs, or statistics'/ In order to lead the student in^is- 
coverv. a teacher must model intellectual curiosity and be able to structure 
the content m manv wavs for different students' backgrounds. The teacher 
who t | ( .es not easilv manipulate content cannot present a concept in the 
nunwlitferent wavs good teaching re-uires. 

1 am reminded of an advanced statistics class where I finally con- 
• lured nerve to ask a question and to interrupt a professor who was busy 
tilling the hoard, with equations.. He repeated his explanation, not Once 
but twice, usme exactly the same words; but my deficiency was not a 
hstenme problem After class, .mother professor who could approach the 
problem in main ways quickly alleviated mv frustration. The first pro- 
fessor w.,s not too content oriented. He lacked the firm grasp of his field 
that allows complex problems to be related in simple terms with practical 
explanations to students of various needs and backgrounds. 

I he often heard hut senseless dichotomy of elementary teachers 
Ivnitf Juld oriented and secondary teachers being content oriented makes 
little sense \s a child reaches various levels of sophistication he she 
must have teachers able to diagnose and prescribe for his her needs at 
that level Students who reach the formal operational level need exposure 
to content that allows for transfer and synthesis of previous learning just 
as students who have readme problems need special help. What is needed 
is .i secure environment for all students to attempt and fail, to explore 
and retreat with constant encouragement that allows for the necessary 
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~ practice in the skill Of critical thinking. Sei^mars, discussion groups, and 

student involvement indecision making andpfoblem solving all help stu- 
* dent* apply and transfer such skill. Students wt>o complain of i/relevant 
courses and horedomjwithin schools speak to the need for challenging 
students and involvirjg our youth in the problems of the community and 
school. If studertt^are to be able to perceive patterns, grasp limitless 
factual information, decide what questions to ask and what knowledge 
society must store and value, they must learn to think critically about 
today's problems. Administrators, counselors and teachers who model 
problem solving, consider alternatives, and listen respectfully to all points 
of view provide needed models of intellectual opehness. One cannot be- 
come skilled in tennis without practice; and one doX not learn to make 
decisions, solve- problems, and think critically without Vractice, 

Caring. Caring, a commitment to self and othyts, cannot be ab- 
sorbed from an environment devoid of concern for students. Students need 
concerned adults as models. If administrators and teachers care about 
* students and show they care, students will care about themselves, each 
other, and their world. A sense of community and concern must permeate 
the ecosystem of the school and be modeled by everyone with whom the 
student comes in contact, from the principal to the cafeteria worker. By 
working with the families and with the community, the schools can provide 
an extension of the caring function, which must be Encouraged. 

Ecosystem Components: Community and School 

Schools must provide opportunities for parent involvement. Not one 
but all the communication avenues should be explored. Study groups pro- 
vided bv school stair to help parents and time set aside within the teacher's 
school dav for parent talks on an informal basis help the home-school 
bond loo often phone call or contact with the school results from nega- 
tive incidents or problems. Adjusting teachers* work hours so that parents 
can drop bv school after work one day a week requires only minor sched- 
ule changes hut pavs olf m strong school support by working parents. 
School-related questionnaires and newsletters provide parerfts with the 
feeling that thev are an important and integral part of the ecosystem. 

% lamdv structure, ideals, ami patterns of hehavior should be supported 

and strengthened, not disrupted by school *vstem decisions and actions. In an 
.tee khar.icten/ed bv rapid demographic change, high mobility, fluctuating 
values, and accelerating social change, it becomes increasingly important for 
ihildien and their families to have islands of strength. A community with a 
sense ol identirv u in provide a significant place for the development of both 
family and social bonds whah bring together home and school to the mutual 
benefit of Knh " ,H 

H Oordon Anderson. Sense of ( omnumity/' (F rederick. Md.: Board of 
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A feeling of ownership by the community and students Enforces identifi- 
cation with the school. « . . * 

Family and community must be supported by School decisions. Re- 
districting, new schools, and boundary changes often work against the 
community. Two equally expensive proposals may produce decidedly 
unequal benefits in human terms. To build a more economical new school 
rather than to renovate an existing structure with community tics may be 
a huge lo<s in the human dement. A renovated facility that enjoys the 
tradition and emotional investmen* of the community may be esthetically, 
historically, and humanly a better investment than a modern facility that 
does not enjoy the ow nership of the community. One need not wonder why 
the school that erjoys community support, the school from which brothers 
and sisters, mothers and fathers have graduated, the school whose students 
identify with the facility seems jo have less vandalism. 

Case Study * 

Studies of curriculum change generally seek to account for success or 
failure in brining about curriculum change. Many of the studies of curriculum 
change processes focus on formal planning as a determinant of success. Others 
emphasi/e the human factors Snll others point to the availability of resources of 
various tvpes as a critical factu.. Some concentrate on the organization and its 
social roles Others concentrate on questions of participation and authority. All 
seek to disclose how > the last steps between formal planning and actual delivery 
of a curriculum to school and classroom are, can he. and should be taken. 39 

Thai studies of curriculum change revolve around formal planning, 
availability of resources, organization, social roles, participation, and 
authority, as well as the human factor, indicates that all play an important 
role in change, flow diWs interaction of such factors influence the eco- 
system's balance * T hat s\>me blend of the factors contributes to the rela- 
tive success of change merits consideration. Without attempting to analyze 
the blend, the following case study illustrates one attempt at building a 
viable ecosystem. 

E$tahli*hin# a \Vtr Middle School: Old Mill Middle School North, 
Glen liurnic* Maryland \ 

V 

In P>75 the Anne Arundel County Board of Education in Annapolis, 
Maryland, adopted a middle school philosophy that included certain spe- 
cific foals. The middle school philosophy culminated the work of a pro- 
fessional committee determined to provide a smooth transition and secure 
environment for the student between elementary school and senior high. 
The school was to reflect the needs of youngsters in sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades rattier than to imitate senior high school by being a junior 

™ Decker \ Walker. Toward C om prehension of Canicular Realities 
(Polo Alto. Calif Stanford University), p. 5. 
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high school. Night dances and activities, as weir as competitive sports, were 
replaced by intramurals and after-schodl activities that were of a non- 
dating nature. A teacher guidance program that provided support for 
youngsters coming from neighborhood elementary schools into the larger 
middle school community was to be established; and more cooperation 
between home and school, with additional parent involvement was sought. 
Teachers who were, cognizant and understanding of the middle school 
student s^-m>ed* ami -were abler to* provide~fof "those needT«eme<r¥(wfc 
sary. Exploratory activities that broadened students' experiential back 
ground without causing fear of failure were to be encouraged. Themiddle 
school philosophy reflected a need for a departmental organization to 
articulate the skills and an interdisciplinary organization to integrate the 
skills, providing transfer and meeting individual student needs. 

As a new middle school, Old Mill Middle School North enjoyed the 
luxury of a well-defined county program and a middle school philosophy 
established by county professional sta^and supported by the board of 
education. Such prior planning paid dividends to all involved. The prin- 
cipal, who was a member of the county middle school. committee and was 
^j^pointcd a year prior to the new middle school's opening, selected a 
staff committed to the philosophy and goals of the middle school. A com- 
mitment of staff to a philosophy docs not preclude future differences of 
opinion, but it does ensure a common frame of reference for discussion. 
The availability of a central-purchasing agent to help order equipment 
and materials for the new building made jt possible for the principal's time 
to be spent on curriculum, inservice, staffing, and student needs. 

Because the new school necessitated a reassignment of feeder schools, 
much administrative time was devoted to building community identification 
and support for the concept of middle schools. Parents voiced anxiety for 
sixth graders leaving smaller neighborhood elementary schools and enter- 
ing the lawc Old-- Mill t?t>mplex. Besieged by mediyreports of drugs and 
discipline in larger schools, parents needed reasyGrance. The purpose of 
the middle school entailed protecting and keeping students "younger" by 
enabling the middle school youngsters to mature in an environment de- 
signed for them rather than in a miniature high school, a junior high. Add- 
ing to parental fears uas the knowledge that Xhh building would be the 
open space design that some parents associated^'ith permissiveness!* Coffee 
clatches at 7 a m. and 7 p.m. in community homes provided opportunities 
for the principal to talk with parents and listen to their concerns, fears, 
and hopes Ihese meetings built a base of community support. Meetings 
with feeder schiH>l groups and talks to local organizations and civic associ- 
ations furthered ihe concept of middle schools and allayed initial concerns 
of parents. 

Departmental leaders, resource teachers, and counselors were chosen 
by the principal before February of the year prior to school's opening. 
They came from many schools in the county system but managed to meet 
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and plan programs, discuss philosophy and goals, and order materials and ' 
equipment. Having insiders who understood, supported, and could articu- 
late middle school goals provided the first step toward implementing and 
achieving school objectives; School leaders who could help teachers trans- 
form written philosophy and aims into reality by modeling the day-to-day 
expertise added invaluable support. 

Teacher selection criteria included commitment to the middle school 
philosophy and a willingness to work on both departmental and inter- 
disciplinary teams. Each teacher also accepted the role of teacher-advisor 
for a group of middle school students. Before being assigned to the Old 
Mill Middle staff, teachers currently in the county systen: received a class 
visit from the principal. 

All teachers assigned to the School attended summer workshops prior 
to schools opening. Since county funding paid for only a one-week work- 
shop for new schools and th$ staff felt more preparation time was needed, 
a two-credit workshop submitted to the Maryland State Department of 
Education permitted longer workshop time. Department or team leaders, 
paid for five additional work days during the summer, planned for imme- 
diate staff needs and formed the basic structure for an ongoing faculty 
inservice program. In addition, six staff members took a county-sponsored 
course on middle schools and developed Teacher Advisor Program (TAP) 
materials during the course. 

Prior to opening, days were scheduled when parents could come in 
and meet with teacher-advisors and the interdisciplinary team respdhsible 
for their children. Student volunteers from the feeder schools acted as 
guides for parents and conducted student tours during August. Because 
students* first opinion of the school would influeogg parents' perceptions 
of the open-space middle school, every effort went into the first few school 
days. Highly structured plans reflected a concern with student adjustment/ 
Hopefully, students felt comfortable but challenged. The important dimen- 
sion resided in the process by \^hich decisions involving all aspects of the 
school were made. Administrators meeting with departmental or team 
leaders on a dailv basis for the first week allowed quick feedback as to 
what areas needed attention or where possible changes could aVert prob- 
lems. A collaborative feeling of making a good start and having a stake in 
the success or failure of the middle school concept spurred extra effort that 
overcame the frustrations of opening school two weeks late without many 
of the books and materials which had been ordered. 

To encourage community involvement, on each Wednesday, after 
regular student dismissal, the interdisciplinary teams met to discuss pro- 
gram and student progress with parents. Parents appreciated the informal 
nature of such conferences and were reassured by the realization that they 
could drop by school without incurring red tape. Parent questionnaires, * 
open house davs. and newsletters all encouraged an open-door policy that 
delivered manv parent volunteers to the schools doorstep. Volunteers 
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received training conducted by the school's resource teacher. Parent- 
Teacher-Student Association and the Citizens, Advisory Committee jointly 
sponsored monthly meetings that turned into seminars on parenting skills. 
I he school psychologist provided evening courses for parents, and the' 
school counselors held guidance sessions for parents, dealing with prob- 
lems identified bv PIS A questionnaires. 

Approaching the parent-school relationship on many levels encour- 
aged home-school cooperation. Welcoming parents to participate and view 
the working school did much to alleviate concerns? Inservicc time devoted 
to teaching teachers how to handle controversial issues and p#rent com- 
plaints when they naturally occur provided teachers with background and 
an accepting attitude that reaped' rich rewards in community support of 
the staff. - 

Fach week the principal met with department heads to ensure* an 
open organization and communication structure that encouraged a flow 
of concerns and shared decision making. Staff questionnaires provided in- 
put for insert ice and faculty meetings devoted to instructional concerns. 
Bulletins discussed at departmental «y interdisciplinary meetings led by/ 
the principal, resource teacher or other in-house personnel met administn£ 
tive needs, l-tili/ation of consultants required prior planning with school 
committees and follow-up by school staff. The most effective inservicc 
involved teachers' seeing their peers demonstrating behaviors supported by 
the school administration and leading to specific middle school objectives. 

Resource teachers and department chairpersons worked in instruc- 
tion/ areas and modeled desired teaching behaviors; but at the same time 
the\ managed to observe program, work closely with teachers, and also 
fulfill an administrat*ve^function. By removing uncooperative students from 
mam instructional areas/aligning conference time or detention, and sug- 
gesting alternative wavs of handling instructional or behavior problems to 
teachers, department chairpersons provided on-the-spot expertise. Such 
immediate access to a master teacher or someone with authority prevented 
all but the most serious problems from reaching the main office, thus 
allowing administrators time- to work with teachers on instruction and 
curriculum rather than the small but time-consuming problems that pre- 
vent long range planning. 

At the end of the first year, the relative success in meeting goals 
seemed direct l\ proportional to the amount of time and emphasis given 
the muls bv the administration Student questioimanes elicited positive 
comments toward the school. Asked what they liked most about school, 
students responded with "the teachers 41 and comments such as "we can 
talk to them" or "thev listen^ Ofher activities mentioned most often by 
students were I AP; mini-coGscs^fcld trips to the Port of Baltimore, the 
Smithsonian in Washington. \id Historic Annapolis; or other activities 
revolving around the school's Bicentennial themes. Questionnaires sent to 
parents reflected stiong support foNthe school staff. The Maffs willingness 
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l« welcome parents each Wednesday afternoon and the interdisciplinary 
team organization were 'heralded hy parents as strong points of, the school. 
^During the second year Old Mill Middle School North received mention 
by the Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc. for work in 
school-community relations. 

F.xpansion of special areas required adding new staff members at the, 
end of the first year. Providing insetvice for new teac h er s while continuing 
rogular staff development proved a heavy but necessary burden. Weekly 
meetings for new teachers included inservice topics covered by the staff 
the previous year. Fortunatelv. Old Mill Midd'le School North became a 
teacher training center for the University of Maryland and part of a joint 
county-university effort to institute a middle school emphasis for teachers. 
This cooperative endeavor provided a sehooi-trained, school-supervised, 
and sehoA^evaluated pool of prospective teachers that alleviated problems 
of replenishing the middle school staff and provided the additional help of 
as many as 20 student teachers in the school. 

Old Mill Middle North followed a process that enabled the compo- 
nents of fhe school to fuse in a vnable ecosystem. It was buffeted by the 
same problems thai confront most schools, but it held together with the 
strong interaction that makes the whole stronger than the parts. 
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Classroom Culture and 
the Problem of Control 

Joseph C Grtmnis 



Si noot ( i assR(k)\is everywhere are different and the same. The 
tendency of educators and citi/ens to project their visions of a better life 
on the schools lias, along with modern technology, contributed to a pro- 
liferation of designs for classrooms. We can point to classrooms that 
purport to be open or closed; nongrai^d or graded; oriented to individuals, 
groups, or a class as a whole; aMf concerned more with basics or wi*h 
enrichment. For each of these and their combinations we can find a 
political and technical rationale, C lassrooms vary also in their populations: 
teachers or pupils are of one or another gender, age, socioeconomic status, 
ethnicity, and aptitude. For these reasons one might expect strotg'^Bfcr- 
ences between the cultures of various classrooms. 7 ) f J> 

We observe also, however, that virtually all classrooms have ; iflh?om- 
mon certain features. Formally, these features include an expectation that 
teachers will inculcate in their pupils certain knowledge, skills, and stand- 
ards of conduct, the dailv. seasonal, and life-span time frame within which 

schooling is conducted, and the high ratio of pupils to teachers high, 

that h ( compared with the proportion of children or youths to adults that 
Is found m most settings outside schools. Informally, classrooms, are 
characterized b> behavior patterns that include responses to these condi- 
tions responses which, in the e>es of many observers, are more similar 
than dissimilar 

I he formal conditions of schooling generate what we can call the 
problem of control in classrooms. Indeed, turning things around some- 
what, we must ask whether classrooms are not themselves an adaptation 
to the problem of control in schooling. I he core of the culture of a class- 

Nnu Ihe development of this chapter was supported by the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on I'rhan I duration. Teachers College. Columbia University, funded 
hv the National Institute oj I ducatton. The points of view stated herein do not 
f necessanK represent otticul position or policy of the .National Institute of 
1 duration 
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room is a teacher's and the pupils* responses to the problem of control, 
This wiH be our central argument. The argument assumes that this culture, 
what we have elsewhere called the structure of school experience, is the 
most powerful and enduring aspect of the curriculum of school and class- 
room. 1 The most clearlv patterned and frequently recurring organizations 
of school and cfassroom life are the curriculum (hut observation discovers. 

# We shall begm by eharacteri/mu a standard classroom culture and 
examining the sources of the general problem of control. Later the chapter 
will turn to variations on this pattern and explore the significance of dif- 
ferences among pupils and between alternative designs for the classroom. 
Ultimately, one must ask how the problem of control in classrooms relates 
to problems of control in society at large. However, those analyses— of 
which there are many now -that immediately leap to the socializing and 
sorting functions of schooling overlook the more immediate origins of the 
problem of control in the peculiar ecology of schools themselves. 

The Sameness of Classrooms 

* •• 

The point to b; made first is not simply that all classrooms are alike, 
but that there is a standard classroom situation that is very ditlicult to alter. 
In the late l**W)s (ioodlad and Klein conducted observations in 150 class- 
rooms, ranging from kindergarten through third grade, and about equally 
distributed between large and small proportions of disadvantaged children. 
( I he term dwad\ annmcd itself assumes a cultural standard.) About half 
of the sample schools were involved as single schools or as part of their 
districts in projects or activities supported by supplementary funds from 
local, state, federal, or private sources. The time, it will be recalled, stood 
toward the end of a decade and a half of rationalist school reform — team 
teaching ami Hongfcuted instruction, for which Goodlad had been one of 
the most outspoken proponents, and numerous national curriculum proj- 
ects, including a variety at the elementary school level. Goodlad and Klein 
found a general pattern which is most sharply conveyed by the physical 
image of the classrooms thev observed: 

In regard ro seating, the kindergarten rooms almost always provided some 
kind of table-, mi-ch.ur arrangement, a pattern rhar faded until individual desks 
in rooms became c^uuliv uniform for tfty^Jhird grade. Similarly, the rug 
corners and reading uulcs ot the first two vears had virtually disappeared by 
the third anil fourth. 

The general picture is rhar of a plaY-hke environment of the kindergarten. t 
with considerable opportunirv for freedom ol movement and activity, giving 

J Joseph ( drannis. Ihe School As a Model of Society." Harvard Grad- 
tuiti- St linn I t >t fdiutttmn fiulU'ttn (Autumn IW>7): 14-27. Reprinted in The 
l<uirfunj tt* h'lamtl ttclumor. eds Norman Adler and Charles Harrington 
Kilenvieu. Ml Scon I ore<man. I^TU); ct Robert Dreehen. On What ix 
l.t'ttmt-d m V« <##*#»/ ( Reading. Mass.: Addison-Weslev. 1W>X). 
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way to a much more restricted and circumscribed academic environment there- 
after. By the third grade, materials and seating arrangements suggest a passive, 
immobile pattern characterized by seatwork and total group activity under 
^ *~ teacher direction. 2 

♦ 

Overall, reading in groups was the most frequent activity observed. 
Second most freqwtnt was -"independent activities/' which, between kinder- 
garten and third grade, shifted from physical movement, especially -manip- 
ulation of objects, toward academic work. Arithmetic, language arts 
other than reading (writing, spelling, listening to stories, etc.), singing and 
music, and physical education made up the remainder of the activities 
that, together, constituted more than 85 percent of the classroom events 
observed. Goodlad and Klein did find variations in this pattern between 
the "regular" and the predominantly disadvantaged classes. Disadvantaged 
children spent proportionally more time than advantaged chjjdren in read- 
ing in first grade, but less time in reading in third grade. TKMisadvantaged 
third grade children also spent less timt fn singing and music, physical 
education, and independent work of a relatively creative sort or at least 
selected by the children from a set of options. They spent correspondingly 
more time in prescribed seatwork, in workbooks and so forth, which 
Goodlad and Klein characterize as "busy work." 3 Finally, the proportions 
of time spent in arithmetic were comparable for the different classes 
throughout the grades. These findings foreshadow those of other research 
that we will attend to later in the chapter. However, Goodlad and Klein 
end up giving greatest emphasis to the similarities between classes: 

One conclusion stands out clearly: many of the changes we have believed 
to be taking place in schooling have not been getting into classrooms; changes 
widely recommended for ihe schools over the past 15 years were blunted on 
school and classroom door. Second, schools and classrooms were marked by a 
sameness regardless of location, student enrollment, and "typing" as provided 
initially to us b> an administrator. 

Third, there seemed to be a considerable discrepancy between teachers 1 
perceptions of their own innovaiive behavior and the perceptions of observers. 
The teachers sincerely thought they were individualizing instruction, encourag- 
* tng inductive learning, involving children in group processes, and so on. Fourth, 
"special. 1 ' supplementary, and enrichment activities and practices differed very 
little from 'regular" classroom activities. Fifth, general or specific classroom 
goals were not identifiable to observers. Instruction was general in character 
and not specifically directed to diagnosed needs, progress, and problems of 
individual children. Teachers shot with a shotgun, not a rifle. Sixth, the direction 
bemg pursued h\ the school as a whole was equally obscure or diffused. 

Seventh, there appeared not to be a critical mass of teachers, parents/and 
oihers working together toward developing either a sense of direction or solu- 
tions to school-wide problems concerning them. Might parallels number seven: 

2 John I (lAHHlhuf and M. Francis Klein, Behind the Classroom Door 
(Worthmgton, Ohio Charles A. Jones Publishing C ompany. 1970), p. 63. 

3 Personal communication from the authors. The increase in seatwork is 
implied but not explicated in Behind the Classroom Door. 
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schiwl personnel appeared to he very much alone in their endeavors. Principals 
tended to remain in offices and hallways and not to intrude on sacred classroom 
ground in any direct way. Teachers, although alone and presumably free to 
teach in their classrooms, appeared to b B bound to a common conception of 
what school is and shou'd be. 4 

The highly teacher-dominated verbal interactions Goodlad and Klein 
observed "behind the classroom door" are very consistent with those ob- 
served a decade before by Hughes* in a'sample of 41 both recommended 
and randomly selected elementary school classrooms. The more general 
behavior patterns are consistent with various observations in elementary 
school classrooms, ranging from Jackson* dispassionate Life in Class- 
rooms" to Holt's polemical How Children Fail. 7 

At the junior and senior high school level, a similar variety of studies 
attest to the sameness of classrooms. The Report of the National Panel on 
fhfth Schools and Adolescent Education," to which a group of widely ex- 
perienced and distinguished educators contributed, concluded that the 
organization of high schools around the classroom unit has tended to' 
render them "inflexible in their adaptive capacity to encompass' newer 
instructional forms and prodecures." Since these newer forms and pro- 
cedures -at the high school level these induct team teaching; the use of 
paraprofessionals. flexible scheduling, modules, mini-schools, and various 
indoctive and experiential approaches to learning— have been meant to 
break the mold of the classroom unit, and in a limited number of cases 
have done so, it appears that organization around the classroom unit has 
tended to re\i\t these changes. 

Inside the standard high school classroom, most of what takes place 
overtly fs talk, and most of the talk is by the teacher. The tvpical pattern 
of talk is teacher question student answer/teacher reaction followed by 
teacher question The questions generally ask for recall or extrapolation of 
knowledge, making minimal demands on students' critical, creative, or 
empathic capacities; and capacities of this sort that students do have' are 
mamtestcd more in their m>r.ad,ways of refining the classroom game than 
in what one first thinks of as critical, creative, or empathic activity. 

Quotations from two first-hand accounts of life in secondary schools 
will illustrate these claims Cusick participated in the student life of a com- 
prehensive school that drew lower- to middle-class students from small 



1 (muh.II.kI and Klein. Classroom Door. pp. 97-98. 

* Mane VI Hwjjhes and others. A Research Report: The Assessment of the 
(Juali^t /w/i/we (Sail Lake City: University of Utah. 1959). 

,: Philip W Jackson. t.ite in Classrooms (New York: Holt. Rinehart & 
Winston. I l >f>S ) 

r John Holt, f/.nv ( luhir.n Tail ( New York: Pitman. 1964). 
1 John H Martin (C hairman) Report of the National Panel on Hinh 
Schools and Adolestent Education. Washington, DC: CPO. 1975. 
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towns and rural and suburban areas. One of the observations that sets the 
stage of his book js the following: 

Exceptions do occur, especially in classes where the students are divided 
into work units and carry out some prearranged experiment or project in co- 
operation .with one another There the teacher carries on- his instruction by 
walking around, interacting with them encouraging one group at a time. But 
these are classes such a* physievor chemistry lahs where the lab manuals and 
texts lav out the step bv step process to he tolkwexf.^and there too -the methods 
are structured and the answers set. It is not enough just to say simply that there 
were good and had classes, good and ]>ad teachers. The fact was that the teach* 
ing in all classes, science, math. English, language, was remarkahly similar. The 
teacher would take care of his basic maintenance activity: take attendance, 
close the door, accept late slips, take out his hook, and call the page numher; 
then he would structure the activity hy acting out the part of questidner, en- 
courager. teller, and e.xplicator. doing, of course, most of what there was to do 
while the students watched, waited, and responded to his cues. This was the 
way classes were conducted day in and day out. ,J 

Herndon taught in an inner-city junior high school, "about 98 percent 
Negro, they had told me downtown in the district office, as if to say not 
entirely Negro." At one point, Herndon was frustrated by. the failure of 
class discussions to lead to writing. 

The problem with *>D was to find out vyhat they wanted done which 
needed the effcssroom. the school situation to do, which couldn't he done other* 
wise : 

Herndon was absent for a n^nth. When he returned, 

( H) . greeted me with an indignant and sincere-sounding outcry. Mrs, 
A w,in a heiter teacher than I. she was a real teacher. I wasn't no real teacher, 
she really made them work, not just have them old discussions every day; no, 
nun, thev wore learning spelling and sentences and all they was spozed-to. 
Moreover she was stria and didn't allow fooling around- all in all they felt 
thevd Keen really getting somewhere. [ looked in my grade book* up to.npw 
pretty emptv ot marks, and saw, sure enough, a whole string of grades after 
each name mostlv. however. l\ and rentes. Many of them had nothing but 
/eroes. which I took to mean thev had been husy not-doing this important work. 
I pointed this out to the dass, hut it didn't matter. They had been hack on 
t.unih.ir ground. strict teacher, no tooling around, no smart-olf. no discussions 
about how had school w,is. and plenty of work. That was. after all, what 
school was and iho> were in tavor ot it. 11 

The Problem of C ontrol as Discipline 

What school, or curriculum, is underlies all of these observations, 
which brings us back to the problem of control. On the surface, the prob- 

' Philip A Oisuk. Insole tlijh Sthoul (New York: Holt. Rinehart k 
Winston. I«r \). p :s 

'"James Herndon. I he Wn\ . // Spo:eti to He (New York: Simon and 
Svhtister. I Wi< >. p I on 

11 ibid . p in: 
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lem of control is tfie discipline problem. Numerous studies have found this 
to be among the most salient problems teachers themselves perceive. 
Waller, 1 - using anecdote* collected from his students, interpreted life in the 
high school classroom as a constant struggle for control. L'oss of control 
over their classes and loss of their job_s were the two things teachers feared 
most t I he problem of control underlay even those classrooms in tfhich the 
rows of children appeared to be the most orderly. The pupils could erupt 
at any moment, exploiting any weakness of the teacher. They might take 
oil on a saving or gesture of the teacher, might destroy a rule by literaliz- 
mg it, might introduce extraneous matter to disturb a discussion, and so on. 
the teachers who controlled their classes most successfully commanded 
without explanation, used punishment to define the situation of the student, 
manipulated pupils' social relationships, expressed anger quickly and main- 
tamed it. until a crisis had passed, and appealed to the most relevant ideals 
and motives of their pupils. 

Waller's account would apply to many 'classrooms today, though one 
might characterize others in more subtle terms. Most enduring are the 
duuimics of control that Waller analyzed: the "perilous equilibrium'* of 
social order in the school, the social distance between teacher and pupil, 
the need for the teacher not to compromise this distance in the eyes of 
other teachers, and the roles pupils play in the classroom — clown, bully, 
goat, good ho\, bad bos. teacher's helper and so on — some of them roles 
that developed in the children's primary groups, and others roles that are 
more unique to the classroom. 

Smith and Geoffrey, some 35 years later, analyzed an urban eighth 
erade classroom m terms .that are remarkably consistent with Waller's 
dynamics, especially considering that the conceptual framework of their 
analvsis uas painstakingly built by applying to their observations theoreti- 
cal mhikcs that were far removed from Waller, the spare and elegant 
<.ov loloi'kal concepts of Unmans. Smith and Geoffrey add to Waller a time 
perspective derived from their having observed with Geoffrey as the teacher 
N't a whole vear in a snide classroom. Thus one sees in their account not 
i>nlv imiiN dual student roles the court jester, the nonworker — but also 
an intricate process of interweaving the children's and the teacher's expec- 
tations is certain behavior sequences spiral to form the individual-in-the- 
r«»le Defining "chssroom control" as "the relationship between teacher 
il.n\?ion. usually verbal, and a high probability of pupil^ compliance," 13 
Snitfh and (ieoffrev identified four stages of the teacher's establishing initial 
wontiol "drnovmg the children" involved the teacher's stating the rules 
.iisil commanding activities without much explanation, but with enough 
w tmuh humor, and pleasure in the activities themselves to infuse the 

\V:|| a,! U ,!U*i. /;. v s..i./»/i»e\ of htuhim* (New York: Wiley. 1932). 
I "ji* M Siiuih .ttul William OcoHiey. llw ( "omplextttes of an Urban 
( '.. • Holt. Rinehart & Winston. IWiK). p. 67. 
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classroom 'belief" sv stems with "sentiments" to form classroom "norms," 
/'I moan it." "following throuuhV and "softening the tone of classroom 
management" characterized the subsequent .stages of establishing control. 

•As Waller emphasized, and recent studies have reaffirmed, it is not 
onlv the teacher who establishes control. A new teacher, especially, is 
socialized to the role of disciplinarian bv other teachers and by the pupils 
themselves McPhcrson identified four major strands of the self-image of 
the teachers m a school m which she herself taught: disciplinarian, direc- 
tor of leanuiii!. industrious worker, and one deserving just and equitable 
treatment. 

I he most Jc.trlv oKcrvaMc aspect o| .1 teacher was her success or failure 
as a preserver ot discipline 

"SiUvCssiu! teachers do not have prohlenis " 

' !o have t<> send a child to the pimcip.il is to 'admit that vou can't control 
the kids 

So it w.is in the area ot discipline that the standards of role performance 
•were Je.ircsi anvl that the attempts t .. social control In older over younger and 
newer (cachets were most evident. 1 * 

I : uller siimman/cd as follows the data reported in six studies that ex- 
amined hceinnim! teachers* problems without severelv restricting the alter- 
natives atnonc which the teacheis could choose: 

■\s it in reported ^ these mvcstuMtions. what we know is that beginning 
tc;uheiN .ire vonvcrsicd about ci.iss control, about their own content adequacy, 
.iU»ut the situation* in which thev teaih and about evaluations by their super- 
visor*. b\ then pupl> ,uul or their pupils hv themselves. 

the ci»MM>teiK\ ot these findings is remarkable in the light of the different 
pnpiil.iiion% «urveved I he woriMstencv lies not onlv in the similarity of concerns 
exposed but hi the .il«ser\e ot cotuern about (opus which are usually included 
in ediu if i^n v.mmvn instructional dcvim. methods ot presenting subject matter. 
aNNCssinent ot pupil iconm^. dv lumia . ot 'child behavior and so on. 11 

<>n »he Ki-is ot lt miilv ot studies, Fuller argued persuasively for a 
dcveh*piiKn-.i! v oik equalization ot teachers' concerns. gQtng from a pre- 
le.uhsne ph i*e thai in ijiiite vaeue about the classroom to an early teaching 
ph:*c oi vfiucMi w.!!i sell * .is Jiaractcn/cil above) to. finally, a phase of 
Life ^Mucins focused <»n pupil cam and self evaluation as opposed to per- 
son. ii j.i;n .i ml evaluation hv others, Hillei observed that a teacher could 
ee: -:iuk in she second ot her thiee ph.ises. From t i more sociological 
■•'^^•^•'•MMcal perspective, we might hvpothcsi/e that the basic conditions 
oi *vh\i»»luu' Mi.: oM^!::ute the ptoblcm ot control ensnare most teachers 
in \ uller's initial u\uhuu* phase. 

'iteiii'^k" H MvPhetNon Sm lt ll / mi n / 1 ,n hvr (Cambridge. Mass.: 

H ild \ li:.. -f.il'. Piess p 1 1 

I ■ NKes I i (Her ( oiKem^ol leathers A Developmental ( onceptuali- 
/.iJumi / ,s.4t iit t*mil Ktuuoih Journal f> f|*)6V): 2W. 
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Louie 111 discusses teachers' opinions, documented in other studies and 
confirmed by his own surveys, that education courses had not adequately 
prepared them to deal with the problems of classroom discipline and man- 
agement The courses were too '•idealistic" and 4, out of touch with reality." 
Teachers learn to take the role of teacher largely through the 13,000 
hours they spend in classrooms, on the average, before graduation, and 
then through their experience as teachers themselves. Teachers-to-be un- 
derestimate the difficulties of the role, but still there is not much shift in 
their coneeptuah/atiiVn of it after entering the role. Lortie takes this fact to 
be evidence of the limited influence other teachers have on a given teach-^ 
er's idea of how to implement the role, though the pressure to maintain 
control is strong from other teachers. 

On the theme of the sameness of classrooms, Lortie surmised that the 
classroom unit is. maintained, with low interdependence of classrooms, be- 
cause of the high turnover rate of teachers and the greater case of adapting, 
chtssrooni units to local population changes. In our own- view, the moral 
difficulties of rationalizing ihe teaching role contribute to the persistence of 
the autonomous classroom. About half the- teachers interviewed in one of 
I.ortie's surveys "emphasized moral outcomes that would result from their 
work." 

Teachers are charged with maintaining good order and discipline in their 
classrooms. It ^ hi v»hl v probable, in my view, that elaborations along moral 
lines, in addition to demonstrating continuities within teaching, give additional 
meaning to these disciplinary activities. 17 

Ihe possibility of interpreting the conditions of schooling in a way 
congruent with one's own moral principles may be greatest in one's "own" 
classroom, whatever the teacher's stage of development, in Fuller's terms. 
I he autonomv of the classroom also protects the teacher from being ob- 
served in niotal compromises, be they screaming, favoring -;ompliarit chil- 
dren, or more subtle departures from an ideal. The mystique of teaching 
the feeling of m.niv that the problem of control defies pedagogy, t the 
uu nmwi turn ot the cia^nmm seems to emanate from this personal moral 
factor. 



I he Problem of Control and the Conditions of Schooling 

We alluded at the outset to three basic conditions of schooling: the 
expectation thai teachers will accomplish learning in their pupils, the time 
frame ot schooling, and the high ratio of pupils to teachers. We turn to 
* these now to a^k n/n discipline should be such a problem in the school 

and what tuither ranutkations control has in the culture of classrooms. 



: * D.m < I oi tie. si /urn/ icm hrt A S<»< n*Uu-n al Stmlv (Chicago: Univer- 
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Waller 1 * anticipated much of what we understand today from a sociologi- 
cal point of view; Jackson l *.presents the most complete urological analysis. 
Smith, and Geoffrey- 0 combine these perspectives! We shall take up the 
three basic conditions of schooling in the reverse order of their statement 
above. 

The R<*o of Children to Adults 

A far larger number of children or youths— simply in the aggregate, 
and in proportion to adults - is present in classrooms and schools than in 
any other setting of evervday life outside of school (or church school), 
except certain recreation settings. Jackson explores the implications of this 
crowding in detail. He attributes to it teachers' determining who will and 

# will not speak, allocating supplies, granting special privileges, and serving 
as official timekeeper. The necessity of waiting, the denial of desire — for 
example, o^|y some can answer a question or be granted a request— and 
the frequency of interruptions are shown to be further consequences of the 
crowding of children in classrooms. Most poignant of all is what Jackson 
summarizes as the requirement that children be "alone in ttje crowd/' 
ignoring the potential distractions of peers with whom they are more 
intimately associated in school than they are likely to be, in such numbers, 
in settings outside of school. This last point is particularly crucial because 
it, especially, seems to arise out of, the circumstances of the school situation 
itself, rather than obvioush serve some socializing function for future life. 

.> A further implication can be drawn, the underside of the points that 
Jackson has made. The crowding of children in classrooms makes it diffi- 
cult for them to exercise the peer competencies, the skills of regulating 
their relationships to one another, that the children are already developing 
in settings outside the school. Younger children playing in unsupervised 
settings rarely interact in groups exceeding three or four individuals. Where 
larger numbers of young children (still rarely as large as in school) are 
coordinated. the\ tend to be organized by adults or by older youths in a 
gam*, a party . or an ad\enture. In any case, the activities are almost in- 
variably related to ph\ steal things, the toys and found objects, spaces, and 
surfaces of children's play. Things mediate children's relationships to one 
another. I his is the social order that kindergarten recognizes. It is thus 
quite understandable that \oung children might be "unruly" when they are 
congregated in large numbers and expected to orient almost exclusively to 

language encoded information, spoken or written. The children's already 
learned rules for regulating their interactions do not itRPly, but in fact they 
will resort to these rules --forming spontaneous group\ and making play 

objects of whate\er comes to hand— whenever the pressure to attend to 

M Waller. .S< ><//>/< >ey. 
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exclusively language encoded information is relaxed. "Socializing" young 
children to the standard classroom is thus not just a matter of teaching 
them the expected conduct jL>nce>ind-for-al I, but one of continual vigilance 
to maintain it. 

■ As children grow older, the patterns of their interaction change, but 
the end result remains problematic for a classroom. The children's friend- 
ship bonds strengthen, not to the same degree for every child, but in net- 
works wherein increasingly stable clusters of children are directly or in- 
directly connected «to certain individuals who emerge -as the centers of 
attraction. However, some children (Cironlund- 1 estimated II to 22 per- 
cent of the children in all classes at all grade levels) are persistently ex- 
cluded. Outside the classroom, in the extracurricular activities of schools 
and in the settings of the children's and youths' nonschool recreation — 
streets and fields, fast-food establishments, car parks, community dance 
centers, parties, amJ so on — the children interact, or watch the action, in 
increasingly larger numbers with minimum adult organization or surveil- 
rtfiiceNf any at all. The largest interactions, for example, sports contests 
and dances, continue to he organized around things; but language emerges 
as a sufficient niedium for many social activities. Some interpretations of 
"adolescent society" argue that youths are exercising capacities that will be 
prized when they are adults: leading and following, self-assertion, and 
affiliation." Youths eagerlv take what part-time work is available to them, 
and in recent vears some have been active in political causes — desegrega- 
tion, antiwar activity, and ecology. One of every ten girls today becomes 
pregnant before age IS. and an increasing number of adolescents formally 
marrv while still in high schonl. However, the limited opportunities for 
youths to participate in the eaWniy and the political system, linked with 
the continuance of most in thcir\childhood homes past the point when they 
are bK>logicallv capable of forming separate families, result in their capaci- 
ties being, to say the least, out of phase with what adult society is pre- 
pared to accommodate. 

It is the crowding of these youths into the secondary school that the 
Martin Report ' 5 emphasizes. I he- report argues that the sheer logistics of 
maintaining custod> of \ouths in school for six or more hours a day, not 
just in classes, hut in study halls, libraries, cafeterias, hallways, and so on, 
disperses the teachers allotted to a school in such a way that the average 
vlass has to be large. OPvourse. one must ask v/iy a certain proportion of 
teachers to students, resulting in a ^relatively constant range of class sizes, 



' ; Norman \ (uonlund. Sot tometiy m the Classroom (New York; Harper 
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has been allotted to schools in modern times. What society is willing to pay 
for teachers certainly figures in this somehow. Society's valuation of teach- 
ers, howeve/, is Based in part on some estimate of how many teachers arc 
required to do the worfc of schooling. It might not.be too outrageous to 
suppose, that 20 to 40 students represents * the comfortable and barely 
tolerable extremes to which a teacher's voice arid vision can be adapted 
from the front of the room. In ways that we shall explore further below, 
the standard pupil-teacher ratio might thus tend to perpetuate the tradi- 
tional modes of teaching with which it is consistent. Be this as it may, 
adolescents arc Kmncljojest themselves, to express their interests in one 
another, to pull out now one and now another'stop in the exquisitely 
elaborated instruments of their social* expression, in the, most ordinary con- 
verse* of the classroom. For the adolescent, more than for the younger 
chtfd, a classroom is a potential forum. For the teacher of adolescents, as 
of vounger children, it is necessary either to eipploy pupils' social com- 
petencies or to repress them. 

4 ' 

The Time Frame of Schooling 

I he fact that children between the ages of six and sixteen are required 
to -attend school for certain days and lufurs dearly relates to the youths we 
have just been discussing, as part of their exclusion from adult society. 
Stinchcombe' 1 has demonstrated that 1 those youths for whom the connec- 
tion between schooling and subsequent employment is most tenuous are 
those most alienated from high school, particularly lower-class males. 
Drop-out statistics tell the same story. At the same time, exclusion from 
adult souet> affects all students in ways that the drop-out statistics do not 
begin to indicate 

What more general effect on school experience does the requirement 
to attend school ha\e' Jackson- • reviewed a variety of earlier and more 
recent studies of both >ounger and older children's feelings about school. 
Ihese studies showed relati\el\ small proportions of students with strong 
teehniis of like or dislike after the earliest \ears of school. Most students* 
feelings toward school could be characterized as stereotyped acceptance or 
indifference A pro\oc,Mi\e finding in two studies, however, was that stu- 
dents who indicated a liking tor school most often selected negative adjec- 
ti\cs fitun a chccklts; to describe their typical classroom feelings. Contrary 
to comennonai school wisdom, the studies contained no evidence for a 
con elation between students 4 academic success and their liking of school, 
lack son icl.itcs .t!i of this to school's becoming "old hat." holding few 
surprises after the fust tew thousand hours of attendance 11 (!). Jackson 
points .iUo to !hc tact that children must attend school, whether they want 

4| \r :hio Vm.fKonrv Rt ?u iltt>n ,n ,i Ht^h .S< html (Chicago: Quarii angle. 
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> to or not. To us ibis latter fact has the prior significance, linking, first of al? 
to the physical quality of school life, its peculiar mixture of passivity and * 

-many* tilings happening that Jackson describes so effectively. School at- 
tendance is prescribed legally in terms of days and hours and a span of 

^years. The law affects most directly the distribution of children's activities 
in time. School starts and ends at prescribed hours of the day. The tempo 
of activity from minute to minute speeds up and slows down in a jpgu'ac 
^ivthm punctuated b> arrival snack or recess, luncheon, the brief breaks 
at cla& or activity-changing v.e. and the approach of a day's, a week's, 
iirui a season s end. The tempo is lifted or depressed J>y less regular hap- 
penings; special assemblies, fire drills, jokes, things falling, working, fail- 
ing, whatever events can occasion ^outburst of appreciation or a groan 
of despair. Children's energies coursp through school like waters in a 
stream; moving fasftr or slower as. the stream bed changes, and finding 
their way even under ice. Our analysis of crowding emphasizes the social 
dimension of schooling, the knowledge required in school directs us to its 
intellectual aspect. The faeUof compulsory school attendance focuses us on 
the physical dimension of the school environment. Control of a physical 
aspect of children's lives, their time, is the point of departure for the law. 

I? remains to be said that the time frame of schooling does not en- 
tirely dictate how the children's energies are to be regulated. As the crowd- 
ing of children creates the problem of control of their social propensities, 
children's restriction in time creates the problem of control of their activity, 

-Teachers might attempt themselves to control children's energies entirely, 
or the> might accommodate more to the children's own, individual and 

cultural, definitions of work-, play-, and rest-time. 

The Expectation That Teachers Will Foster Literacy 

I he teaching of reading, writing, arithmetic, and knowledge articu- 
lated h\ 'these means broadly speaking, the development of literacy — fs 
verv much a matter nf control. Ftr*t of all, just the fact that certain indi- 
viduals, all of them adults, have been officially designated as teachers sug- 
gests that n is their knowledge which is to be definitive in the classroom. 
I his does not simpK mean that teachers' answers are correct answers. 
The \er\ form m which knowledge is to be demonstrated— as answers to 
questions. sMiAtellmg. moves in a game, or actions of a craft — is itself a 
definition of knowledge. Ihu* the form ttfat *he teacher fosters conveys 
knowledge aluna knowledge. If a teacher is pressured by environmental* 
circumstances into the enactment of one or another form, the teacher's role 
sanctions this as knowledge nonetheless. 

hor nn\rnr to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic to any number 
of orhcrs would imolve the exercise of control in some way. Consider 
simp!\ the nature of the alphabet Insofar as its letters stand for sounds 
tha: combine to form the words of spoken language, "decoding" and 
"eikodmj" might be thought to be puiely rational processes. In certain 
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respects, however, the alphabet is highly arbitrary: the shapes used" to 
represent the sounds, the order A to / in which the alphabet is trans- 
mitted, and, particularly in English, the inexact correspondence between 
the letters and sounds (a giveff better may stand for more than one sound, 
and a given sound can Be formed from more than orie combination of let- 
ters). Learning reading and writing, and in partly similar ways learning 
arithmetic, thus entails accommodation to conventions as well a's sheer 
perceptual discrimination and reasoning. What we mean by control in this 
case is. linked to what Dawe 2li has called u the imposition^ meaning/' 
Spelling is a blatant example of tjm for virtually all school children, a 
paradigm for more subrle disciplines of knowledge to come. For children 
whose spoken language is not standard English, thV imposition of meaning 
in learning to read and write is compounded, 

Reading, writing, and at least advanced arithmetic are conducted ex- 
clusively through symbols. One gets virtually no information from isolated 
symbols directly. Information is extracted from meir connection with other 
symbols of their system and from whatever associations they may have 
with sensory experience. This fact distinguishes symbols from concrete 
things and events, which contain relatively more information within their 
shapes or boundaries, information that, further, yields more directly to 
sensory actions. 

That symbols can be used to represent objects and events one has nQt 
experienced constitutes their most immediate power and simultaneously 
presents a problem of access to their ttfeaning. Progressive educators 1 
criticism of exclusive!) verbal and numerical modes of conveying knowl- 
edge in classrooms concentrated on the superficiality and distortions of 
understandnn! t^jat can result from having to employ concepts whose 
referents ha\c not been directly experienced.- 7 In characterizing this as 
"passive" learning, the progressives also anticipated the point of view 
which Placet J " espcciall\ has worked out: that thought must be developed 
thnuigh actions on concrete objects before it can be operationalized more 
formalU Piaget. however, leads us to the edge of a more profound level of 
Hie problem of meaning, let us say of the problem of control over mean- 
me. one that the progressives slighted. This level is the capacity of sym- 
bolical!) represented knowledge to form and transform experience, to ar- 
range the objects and e\ents s\mbols refer to in relationships that are not 
smipK induced from experience. 

-MXiwe q tinted in Michael V. I) Young. Knowledge ami Control (Lon- 
ilon ( olliorALwmillan. 1^71). 

''Willum A Krtmnell. and (iordnn Hendrickson "How Children Learn 
Information Concepts and (ienerali/atums." 4<*th Yearbook of the National 
v<»< :ct\ ft** the \u<Jy i>/ t.J>uatu>n. pt. I (i hicago: Ltvversity of Chicago Press, 

* H Je.tn Pi.ijset \< •« >u < v* t\dmatUm and the AM< holo^y of tin- Child (New 
York Orion Press. i 4 >:m. 
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Abstraction — the separation of properties from things and events in 
their contexts to define categories and relationships — is crucial to the regu- 
lation of experience in modern society, Modern science, industry,- agricul- 
ture, commerce, administration, communication, and warfare (how can we 
leave this out?) all depend upon abstraction. That children and youths 
from different sectors of society have different degrees of access to this 
mode of thinking will be central to questions to be pursued later in this 
chapter. Here We can observe more simplistically that schools in our 
society are expected tu foster abstntcjl thought. Blum has speculated that 

* "remoteness from everyday life ... is an important element in legitimating 
academic knowledge in schools/" 2 ? Why would this be so? The capacity of 
remoteness for legitimating academic knowledge derives in part from the 
role abstraction plays m the control of the, systems of modern life. At least 
one intended or claimed function of academic knowledge is the transmis- 
sion of this control to students. 

Abstraction itself, however, is not the only source of the remoteness 
of academic knowledge. Another source is suggested more by the term 
academic. This is the fact that the disciplii>es of knowledge have been 
organized around bodies of information and conceptual frameworks that 
are conventional, the knowledge compacts of the academies. These con- 

. ventions, more complex than those of the alphabet, link academics to one 
another in a common discourse that constitutes for them a different 
"reality" from the reality of nonparticipants. As a discipline becomes a 
subject, the conventions become submerged; yet they continue to control 
meaning. The ditference is that the learner has less access to the rules of a 
subject than of a parent discipline, except the most primitive rule of all, 
which is to replicate the contents of the subject. 

A hhal aspect of academic knowledge is somewhat paradoxical in 
relation to its basis in conventions. This is what Goody and Watt 30 have 
delineated as the -solitary, and individualistic nature of writing jffid reading 
as communication. .Compared with talk, communication through writing is 
more solitary not iust because it can be done alone, but because there is 
less opportunity for immediate adjustment of differences of interpretation 
between reader and writer than between speakers. These characteristics 
can cut two wavs m a classroom. On the one hand, writing can be devel- 
oped as a personal medium of expression, and the discussion §f Writing — 
or of reading done in common -can emphasize individual pupils' differ- 
ences of interpretation. On the other hand, -reading and writing can be used 
to isolate pupils from one another, however consciously or unconsciously 
this may happen. I he process is most conspicuous in seatwork that is "busy 

r * Alan F Blum. The Corpus of Knowledge as a Normative Order." in 
Know'ttlw <ind i Untroi ed. Michael F. IX -Young (London: Collier-Maemillan, 
!<>71 ) p I \4. ✓ / 

^ M I liotdy .tnd I Win, "The Consequences ot Literacy* 1 in Comparative 
Stmitos in Ht\tt*rv K md Sot it*lm>v t v. ^ % 1^62. * 
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work." It also enters into the classic pattern of teacher question/pupil 
answer, teacher reaction followed by teacher question when the teacher 
takes the presumed standpoint of the author of a reading, especially a text- 
book, and monitor's the pupil's interpretation of the reading. This second 
way to use reading and writing especially links the nature of them to the 
evaluation that Jackson underscores as another pervasive quality of class- 
room life. Reading and writing and discussion of them evoke evaluation. 
They can further he employ edjto occasion evaluation when it is central to 
the teachers control of the pupils* social relationships and thus contributes 
to maintenance of the teacher s authority more generally. 

What all ihis amouqts to is that by its very nature the intellectual 
* material of schooling requires the learner s t acceptance of cultural con- 
ventions at ^afyus levels of absiractness/More often thin not, however, 
the classroom tc;ichcr does not share with* students the intellectual gains 
and trtidv-ofts of these eomentions, but requires instead the students* sub- 
mission to a more personalistic authority, the teacher's own knowledge. * 

Much of what we ha\e been sayjng here about academic knowledge, 
and control cuh be illustrated bv a discussion Hughes recorded in an inter- 
mediate grade classroom. * 

• Tl « HFR:-IncidentulU. did the C alifornia Indians have a pretty easy life? 
Arthi r: No. 

Ti-'Acfit'R: Yes. riiey 4id, Arthur pon't you jemeniber? Who can tell me 
about it? (Hands up) Fddie. 

| Kihiie: (Tells about Ipdians not having to wefrk.) 

Tfc u hi-.r: Why didn't they have to work as haul as other Indians? Larry. 

Larry, They didn't have to fight. \ 

Tl m iu.r: Ihey v%crc peaceful Indians. But oneyact. One word will answer 
it. Robert. t . * * $ 

Robfr r < Tells about freedom ) 
Jim hi r; ThatN ri-ght. They had freedom. Uebecc^. 
Rkbk ( \: Lots of food 
TfuiiFR: Yes. the\ had lots of food. Janice. 
J\M( r (Sa>s more about food) 

Tl ■%< MR: All right. hrtt why did they have lots of food? 
- Ohio. The\ had all the rood they wanted. 
Ti-ai ill: R : All right, wh> 
Ciiu r>: (Comments) 

Tt'\i m R All right, but there is still one thing I wanted you to say. 
Child, f Tries to tell about raising crops) I can't think of the word. 
Tl At mi r fertile. 
Oui 0: Yes 

Ti \< HI r I'm going to tell \ou. I wanted you to think this out. One reason 
was because of the climare Things grew the >ear around. The winters were not 
severe and there was always plenty of food. 31 

;t Hughes, Asu ssmt-nt of Qualify, pp. 105-106. 
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This discussion is a rather haphazard course of learning, for any child. 
m The rules that govern meaning are^opaquc. To the extent th^t children have 
difficulty mastering these rules, communication is threatened, and the teach* 
er's questioning must serve a more general strategy of holding the class 
together. The discussion above is skating on the brink, of *ihe discipline 

problem. Allow us to point to jhc deliberate pun. 

* . 

The Congruence of Classroom Controls y '' 

Kach of the three basic features of schooling discussed up to this 
point— the crowding of pupils? the compulsion of school attendance, and 
the expectation that teachers will foster literacy— entails p heavy exercise 

•of control. Still we have recognized at fcach point that things could go more 
than one way. Teachers could employ* or repress pufcijs' social compe- 
tencies, could share more or, less control over the couta of -activity, and 
could exclude or include pupils in the explicit construction of knowledge. 
These possibilities, together with the constraints in which they are couched, 
constitute the core' problem of control inherent in schooling: They are 
problematic even before we raise the question of how fcocial class and caste 
affect schooling. Before turning to this question, let 'us ask why, in the 
« standard classroom, the set bf the more restrictive oT each of these alter- 
natives emerges as the most common solution to the problem of control, 
the most encompassing explanation combines social ecology and develop- 
mental psychology. Space allows us onl^to suggest the argument here. 

Recall,that we have connected the three basfc\"6tiditions of schooling 
to the social, the physical, and the intellectual Aspects of the teaching- 
learning environment. The .connections might have been drawn in other 
ways. For example. Foshav ,J cldds to these three domains another three — 
the emotional, the acsthetic/and the spiritual realms of the curriculum and 
the learning environment. 'In our view, these are variations on the social, 
the phvsical, and the intellectual, emphasising the affective aspects of judg- 
ments of the good, the beautiful, and the true. The idea we hdve attempted 
to set up is th.it the social, physical, and Intellectual domains, of environ- 
ments, not just in schools ret Qinre generally, tend to be congruent with 
ortt another. Intuitively. Ihis idea is coftveycu by the image of the standard 
classroom quoted from (iortdlatfand Klein above. Operationally, it is best 
understood m rerms of human judgments: an individual tends to orient 
consistently to one or another authority for all three kinds of judgments to 

' be made in a given environment — intellectual, social, and physical, or mat- 
ters of the true, the good, and the beautiful (pleasing or tolerable to the 
senses, etc.). Ihus if a teacher sees himself or herself as the ultimate 

/ 

■• Xt'hur W Tosh.r . 'Toward a Humane Curriculum" in kfsays on Cur* 
nculum Arthur W f osh.tv ed. (Ne* York. 1'uiriciilum and Teaching Dept., 
Je;*chcrs (\»l ! ege. < olumbui University, 1975) 
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arbiter of what is true in the knowledge realm of the classroom* the teacher - 
is likely also to assume I he, role of ultimate authority for social and physical 
questions as well. If a child perceives the teacher as the authority or not the 
authority in one of these realms, the child equally tends to see the teacher . 
this way in th^ other realms. Varying the psychology of this Argument 
now, let us say that in order for the teacher to accept the child as the 
authority, or as an authority to be negotiated with, -in any one of these 
realms — again, matters of the true, the good, and the beautiful — the tedcher 
must accept the child as an arbiter in the remaining realms. Now let us 
relate this discussion to Fuller's theory of teachers' development. If a 
teacher has, perhaps in education courses, been persuaded of the valfdity ; 
of the child's own intellectual construction of reality, the teacher cannot 
act effectively on this without corresponding views of the meaning of the 
child's social and physical activity. 51 The fact that teachers are probably 
not and children certainly not conscious of these distinctions in the every- 
day running course of classroom events does not contradict our basic sup- 
position, but rather adds weight to it. In short* an individual tends to look 
to some source in an environment, be it self or other, to determine vMiat's 
"right" in all matters. 

Individuals' judgn\£o^are influenced by environments through both 
their pragmatic and their symbolic properties. Individual desks facilitate 
certain behaviors and impede others^They also signify that certain behav- 
iors are expected and others not expected. Each of the three basic condi- 
tions of schooling conveys first — initially and most emphatically — the 
mrwaac that the teacher is supposed to be in control. The herding of chil- . 
dren into social situations in which* theft rules do not apply, the external 
regulation of their energies, the conventions qf knowledge to which they 
must submit— all these signal that the teacher is to exercise control. Prag- 
matically and symbolically, these conditions reinforce one another, 34 To be 
changed significantly, a classroom or school must be impacted physically, 
. socially, and intellectually ™ 

Differences Between Classrooms 

The differences in classroom cultuie that appear to be associated 
with differences among children are best understood as variations on the 
standard classroom. A gradual accumulation of studies, especially in the 
ethnographic mode, is tilling in details of these variations, 

11 ( ! O J Harvcv. Misha S. Prarhor, B. Jack White, and Richard D. Alter. 
Teachers' Belie! S\ stems and Preschool Atmospheres/' Journal of Educational 

11 lercrm I) f irm. "Fxpcetations and the Fducational Environment/' Re- 
wru i«> / it'tititiona: Kesean h 42 ( 1972): 3X7-410. 

Sevmour B Sarason. llu* Culture of the School and the Problem of 
I'hamct- { Boston. Allvn and Bacon, 197 f). tf^ 
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Mctz" observed classrooms in the upper and lower tracks of three 
junior high schools in a city toherc it was the policy that a giv^h teacher 
bo assigned to classes at both levels. The academic separation of the' 
children was based on prior school achievement, which probably con- 
tributed to the fact that it was strongly associated with social class and 
ethnic separation — since previous' school experience, not just ability, is 
reflected irv achievement. The upper-track students expected school to 
influence their growth, and they expected to be treated as junior partners, 
i.e., to have their opinions taken seriously. The lower-track students did 
not see any justification for performing the tasks of schobl, except that, 
as in Hemdotf s classes, that was "the way it spozed to be"; an£ they 
did not have the upper-track* students' sense of proprietorship in the 
school. Met/ writes: 

For teachers one of the most important aspects of students' behavior is 
the challenges which all classes makers they get to know a teacher and attempt 
to establish patterns to their own liking in areas of disagreement. Teachers in 
Cartoon uerc systematically questioned about these challenges, and all agreed 
that were a fundamental fact of classroom interaction. 

Most agreed that students in Tracks Three and Four posed theirs primarily 
through overt physical or verbal disorder, while those in Track One and Honors 
classes most often test the teacher's mastery of the subject and related intel- 
lectual matters 57 

When the children engaged in explicitly proscribed behavior in class, 
it was more boisterous, expressive, and public in the lower tracks and 
more private or "sneaks" in the upper tracks. 18 Teachers,, in turn, re- 
sponded with different management and disciplinary techniques in the 
upper and louer tracks. The latter children were assigned more to in- 
dependent routine written tasks, >vhich cut down on the opportunity for 
collective interference. Met/ speculates that this was also more comfortable 
for the children themselves because they were less exposed to public 
failure m independent uork. The upper-track students were engaged in 
'more class discussion. Teachers less often felt they had to countervene 
behavior in the upper-track classes; and when they did, an academic 
strategem for example, a question aimed at a napping child — usually 
sufficed to restore the expected order. In the lower-track classes, teacher 
attempts to quell student misbehavior were harsher, more protracted, and 
further removed from the substance of the academic task concerned, 

Met/s study stronglv suggests an interpretation for the Goodlad and 



lri M.<rv Havwood Met/. 'Teachers* Adjustments to Students' Behavior: 
Some Implications tor the Process of Desegregation." paper presented at Annual 
Meeting of American Educational Research Association, Toronto, Ont., 1978. 

17 Ibid ; pp 4-5 

M Sec also Fences Schwartz. "Continuity and Change in Student Adapta- 
tion to One Alternative School: The Transformation of Academic. Behavior** 
i Ph.D. dissertation. Teachers College, Columbia Univer.sity, 1976). 
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Klein finding that, already in the primary grades, disadvantaged children 
were assigned more to seatwork. One could ask, however, whether this 
is noc a constructive adaptation to the children's needs or learning styles. 
On the basts of still other studies, we' would argue that in most cases 
Mt is not. The kind of ^independent" activity that is involved here is 
typically associated with low percentages of time engaged in the presumed 
t;isk. Grannis* 1 made ecological observations of second grade classrooms 
recommended as exemplars of several different models in Project Follow 
Through (the primary grade sequel to Head Start), He found that, across 
the models, children tended to be on task only 64 percent of the time 
that they spent in those self-paced arithmetic and language arts activities 
which they had had no part in selecting, and the materials Of which con- 
tained no explicit feedback to confirm the <taj;rectness of the children's 
operations (an answer card, answers in the margin, manipulative mater- 
ials). Time on task dropped to 61 percent if one considered just those 
situations where, in addition, the children were discouraged from inter- 
acting with one another. In other words, the children interacted anyway, 
and the s task materials, furniture arrangements^jap^teacher "desists" 40 
conveyed mainly the message that interaction was not relevant to the task! 
Conversely, the same children — ^disadvantaged," of course — were pro- 
gressively more on task as they gained more control ove* self-paced activity, 
that is, as they could interact, were provided with materials that contained 
feedback, and had at least some choice of the specific task they pursued. 
However, these* more consistently learner-controlled conditions were rela- 
tively scarce in the self-paced arithmetic and language arts activities — 
the seatwork — of most of* these classrooms. A variety of other studies 41 
suggests that inconsistent, let us say "low support," conditions predominate 
in classroom seatwork generally, with correspondingly low percentages of 
task engagement. Finally, there is mounting evidence that time engaged 

in academic tasks is associated with achievement in those tasks. 42 Thus 

* 

low task engagement predicts low achievement, to which we must add 
that it is hkctv to generate, if indeed it does not represent, alienation. 

Further aspects of recitation or discussion in classes with children 
from economic or ethnic minorities are importar' to note. A pattern re- 

w Joseph < (irannis. ' T.isk E ngagement anil the Distribution of Pedagogi- 
cal C ontrols An Kologicu! Snui> ot Dillerently Structured Classroom Settings," 
Curriculum hnjuir\ S (1<J7S>: 3-36. 

411 <*f Jacob S Kounin. Pistipltne tun! Group Management in Classrooms 
(Ne* York Holt. Rinehart ^.Winston. I<>70>. 

11 F or example. Fredenck^J. McDonald. Bcvinnim* Teacher Evaluation 
Studs Phase //. Iwetuttie Summary Report (Princeton. N.J.: liduea- 

tional Testing Service. I 4 >7M. 

42 For example. C harles W F isher and others, Final Report of the Benin- 
mm: leather I \aluatnm Studs lethniml Report V-l (San Francisco: F'ar West 
Laboratory lor I ducanon Research and Development. June. !97K). 
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. .^ported in a variety of studies involves.the teacher's asking more concrete • 
questions of loMcr-income than of higher-income children. Leacock 41 ob- 
served this pattern in arithmetic, reading, and social studies instruction 
in contrasting inner-city elementary school classrooms. Ledcock stresses 
the consequences of the pattern: the perpetuation of the categories of 
thought that control relationships in society and between society and 
nature. 44 Smith and Geoffrey shov how Geoffrey shifted his level of 
questioning in a social studies lesson from more abstract to more concrete 
in order to vhta .i what he recognized as correct answers from his stu- 
dents. 1 ' 1 Without our denying the socializing effect, this latter explanation, 
closer to the classroom, appears to bt; very important to attend to, 46 It is 
intriguing in this connection that Goodlad and Klein found that most of 
the children's answers to the questions leathers asked in primary gradb 
c lassrooms were correct Perhaps one could amend this statement to say the 
answers were incepted by the teachers, thereby including the device by 
which a teacher "accepts" an unwanted or divergent answer in the process 
of dismissing it. as in the C alifornia Indians discussion quoted above. 
Obtaining correct answers seems to be central to the use of recitation to 
manage a claw, as much as to develop knowledge and understanding in their 
own riuht. Where children hSvc less access to the knowledge in question 
ahead of time, or from their experience, the first tactic appears to be to 
obtain the answers from other children in the class, the second tactic to 
lower the level of the questioning, and the third to dissolve the discussion in 
favor of seatwork. 

A number of sooolinuuisue studies, especially Boggs, 47 Philips, 48 and 
I em. 11 have called attention* to the contrast between the individually- 
oriented interactive stvle of the standard classroom and the collectively 
oriented interactions of minority children in their own subcultural settings. 
I he children in the above-mentioned studies— native Hawaiian, American 

I leaner H I c.icock. lnu-tuni* and Learning in City Schools (New York: 
Basic Bookv I i 

44 Nell Kcddu-. ( l.issroom Knowledge" in Knowledge and Control, ed. 
\tnh.iel I I) \.uiiiff <1 ondon Collicr-Macmillan, 1971 ). 
4 * Smith an J Cicotlrcv. ( omplex'uies. 

44 See Jonathan H 'turner. The Structure of Souolo^U <ii Theory (Home- 
wtiod. Ill l)orw\ Press. I w 7.n. on the question of teleologieal explanation. 

47 Sieph.in I Hocus. - 1 he Meaning of Questions and Narratives to 
H.*w .itf.in c hildren " in / um-nons ot Luhmmw. eds Courtney B. Ca/den. Vera 
I* K'hn and Pell Hvmes < New York Teaehers College Press. 1972). 

«"*W.m I Philips. Participant Structures and Communicative Compe- 
teiM- U.ifrn Springs ( hililren in Community and Classroom." in I unctions of 
f .intu.w mi :'n r ( luysnu'm. eds Courtnev B Ca/den. Vera P. John, and Dell 
Hvmes i New \ofk leathers College. t*>72). 

•Maura I em. > oti Wore 'lalktn' Though. Oh Yes. You Was: Black 
Mier.mt ( hitdft-n I heit Speech at Home nd School." Council on Anthropology 
ttnd I ./.•« : O.ut'tcis h < t*!7S) ; |.| J 
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Indian, and migrant American Black— were found to be loathe to com- 
pete against one another in the presence of an adult authority, specifically 
in the language game of the standard classroom. Knowirig that it is a 
few children who dominate the discussion in most classrooms, one might 
relate this observation to the collectivization of subordinate children in 
classrooms generally. Roberts"' 0 analyzed various manifestations of the 
problem of control in urban junior high school classrooms. Teachers 
tended to conduct question-and-answer sessions or individualized work, in 
neither case utilizing and developing the students' relationships to one 
another, liven the relative!) rare "group work" observed was used as a 
device for funnelmg correct answers to a teacher or for pitting one group 
against another. Roberts interpreted the students' responses as group re- 
actions nonetheless: 

Structurally, apathetic groups arc frugnicntcd.assortments of persons united 
in one purpose It we cun t be trusted to relate to each other, we will not relate 
to the teacher In contrast to the silence «f this covert rejection, the overt 
reaction against authority produces a structure consisting of strong subgroups, 
each with one aim: Destroy authority and nullify the structure of one-to-one 
interaction with the teacher * /l 

In the light of the above discussion, it is interesting to examine the 
<)regon ( Direct Instruction) Program of Bereiter, Engelmann, and Becker, 
which has produced the strongest academic achievement test gains of the 
various programs m Project Follow Through. 5 -' The Program infuses the 
traditional classroom recitation and seatwork settings with behavior modifi- 
cation practices. 'I he seatwork assignments are called take homes, signify- 
ing that the\ will he taken home after they have been completed cor- 
rectls -a switch on homework that is often the occasion for failure at 
home. I lie take homes are programmed. On a given day they can generally 
be done in whatever order each child determines, in between recitation 
periods. Othciwtsc. the take home setting resembles the conventional seat- 
work setting I he recitations, too, are programmed to produce high rates 
nf correct responses to questions that are concept- and skill-patterned, but 
still single-answer I he recitations involve mass choral chanting. Children 
also recite mdmdualU on command, but there is no hand waving to be 
selected In the teacher I he behavior of the teacher is prescribed as 
closeU as that of the pupils. 

I he fact that 'hnje-quarters of the day in these classrooms is allocated 
language arts and arithmetic, coupled with the fact that much of this 
tune is spent m the relati\el> on-task recitation settings, is the simplest 

'° !\vm I Roberts S. . n. <>' Haltlr (iroup Behavior in the Classroom 
< Sow > or k l>nuMed.i\ I •fin 
v PmiI p s4 

M i r v M kcnncilv I mdmps from the 1 olio* 'through Planned Varia- 
tion StiuK " /•,//<. ,tfn>n t ,i Rt uan hct 7 i 1 V7S ) MI. 
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explanation for the achievement results of the Oregon Program. Apart 
from thf^chievemcnt question, the somewhat higher support conditions 
in the seatwork setting and the positive cast of the recitations, especially 
the collective responding appear to reduce the disorder and alienation 
commonly found in classrooms with minority children. On the other hand, 
the Oregon Program's exclusively standard English orientation rejects the 
language of the children's cultures/ 1 and its total programming allows 
for no diiTercntiatinn among the children, except in the rate at which 
different groups in the classroom progress. 

It is probablv ho accident that the highest Achieving program in 
Follow Through most closelx resembles, and builds upon, the traditional 
classroom, Vl Intriguing the teachers Stallings™ had observed implement- 
ing the Oregon Prog^fim most in accordance with the model were the 
ones who expressed the most dissatisfaction with it! One might speculate 
that the model had enabled them to increase control of their classes and 
thus to resolve the major concerns of Fuller's initial teaching phase, and 
that the teachers then were ready to change toward a more differentiated, 
child-oriented classroom. 

An example of the latter can be understood as a further variant of 
the standard classroom. Marshall* reports his struggle to establish a 
nonauthontarian discipline in a sixth grade classroom in an inner-city, 
low -income black community. During a first, turbulent year, the class- 
room vawed back and forth between teacher control from the front of 
the room and peer control from the back. Slowly, in second and third 
years with new students, a learning stations approach evolved, shaped 
almost as much hv the students as bv the teacher. Marshall summarizes 
the major differences ot the svstem from the conventional classroom as 
follows: , 

1 kids sit in groups spread around the room rather than in rows. 

2 Worksheets in seven subject areas (Math. English, Social Studies, 
Spelling. Creative Writing. Uencral, and Reading) are put in pockets scattered 
around the outside ot the room everv morning Monday through Thursday. 

t On these station davs. the students are tree to move around the room 
and do the worksheets m am order they like as long as they finish all seven 
hy the end ot the d.iv * . 

4 1 he teacher's role is not one of controlling the class or teaching seven 
subjects tor even one) at the Iront ol the room, but rather: (a) writing work- 

'(litTord A Mill. A Review of the language Deficit Position: Some 
ScKiolinuMiistic and iNwholinguistic Perspectives/' IHCt) Bulletin 12 (Fall 
l<>77) I < 

'■•< t I .uie Stallings. An Implementation Study of Seven Follow Through 
Models tor \ ducation.*' paper presented at ihe American {Educational Research 
Association Annual Meeting. ( huago. 1 974. 

' Kim Marshall. law uinl Older in ilrudc 6-1. (Boston. Little. Brown and 
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sheets for seven subjects the night before and running off copies first thing in 
the morning, (b) moving around the room during the station time helping 
people with the work and anv other problems; (c) planning other activities 
for the remaining part off the day after the stations are. finished; (d) correcting 
the stations with the whole class in the last hour of the day: and (e) evaluating 
progress in the traditional subjects with tests every Friday.' 7 * 

Marshall's documentation — students' writing, sample worksheets, and 
photographs of the classroom — shows a high level off adaptation between 
teacher and students, for example in the accommodation of concept and 
skill instruction to students' concerns (the reason for writing the work- 
sheets the night before the\ were to be used). Marshall systematically 
linked ever>da\ evehts to more general categories of thought. His students 
started out behaving no less obstreperously than Herndon's, but in the 
# end their intelligence and sociability were directed more toward educa- 
tional goals. 

Open classrooms represent a still greater departure from the con- 
ventional classroom, particularly in the wider range of options for activity / 
they generally give, their greater use of manipulative materials, and, more 
or less following from these conditions, the lesser time they allocate to 
academic instruction. Since open classrooms tend to be concentrated in 
the pnmars grades, a comparison with Marshall's classroom might be 
inappropriate. I heoreitealK, however, open classrooms are an alternative 
at am grade level. What is important to notice here is, first, that they 
optimi/c the possibility of the pupils', especially younger children's, 
reuulatmg their interactions through concrete activities. Ross, Zimiles, and 
(icrsteur 1 observed much higher frequencies of interaction, especially 
1 initiated b\ children, m nine open classrooms than in four traditional 
classrooms, all of which classrooms were in public schools in lower- 
UKome. inner-cm neighborhoods. Similar findings obtained for two "de- 
velopmental (Bank Street) and two traditional classrooms in middle- 
lfkomc schools. 

when rhe content 01 the inieraci:ons is more closely analyzed, important 
qualitative dilFciciKes among the tour groups, are seen. In the classrooms of 
l he t • .ulitional gioups tot example, a much larger proportion of all Gtxes 
i»!i>rtr'ar;fn mtcr.utions was concerned with rote and routine behaviors com- 
plied to ilavaoomsoi the nontraditional groups In both nontraditional groups, 
too. most ot the cognitive statements were distributed among subcategories 
representing higher level behaviors The proportion of questioning behavior that 
dealt vvith routine inquiries v.as highest in the Traditional l ower group and 
lowest m the Developmental Middle group J he traditional g r oups* expressive 
interactions more often involved expressions of need (soual. physical, and ' 



- ' Ibid . pp l«K sw 
'(ttattnis ' I ask 1 ng-ieement." 

* Sv I s ta Rons. Herbert /inulies. and David (ierstein. Children s Interne* 
oi / *.i<ii:;t*tuit tifiti \i>ntrmiitunnil <ln\\nnnm (Grand forks. North 
Dakota I niversitv ot North Dakota. IW>). 
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task-related K whereas the nontraditional groups had a greater proportion of, 
expression of preferences, of feelintfs and attitudes, and of concern for others. 
The largest differences in suheatt&ory* pidterns occurred in relation to the 
„ category concerned with representational a$d Embolic behavior, Virtually all 
of the interactions of the two traditional groups involved reading-drill activities, 
while the bulk of these behaviors in the Developmental Middle group and a 
si/able proportion oft those of the Open l ower group included forms of dra- 
matic and creative expression apd a much wider variety of 'experiences in- 
volving symboli/ation . m 

Using a questionnaire Purvey of children in two partKhftf middle 
schools in lower-income neighborhoods, one an open and one a traditional 1 
school, Franks, Wismer, ^nd Dillon 1 ' 1 founj that the .open-school children, 
judged each other as good or bad students more on the basis of factors 
related to peer interaction, whereas traditional school children emphasized 
conformity to teacher authority and' de-emphasized attributes important 
to peer endeavors. It was also found that the labeling process was rela- 
tively rigid m the traditional school, the label* good' and bad being 
distributed among a smaller proportion of children than in the open sfchool. 

Our discussion of the culture of classrooms with minority students 
has led us into discussing alternatives to the standard classroom, in part 
• to demonstrate that 'the wa> it spozcd.to be 14 is not the way it has to be. 
Howeser, it could be fateful to ignore students 1 , and their parents 4 , ideas 
of what school is supposed to be. Barth"- has chronicled the failure of a 
rush into open education in one inner-city ( elementary school; Marshall 
took great care to arrive at a classroom system that was meaningful to 
his students and their parents. Bernstein,'- 1 particularly, has raised the 
question of whether the more "visible 11 pedagogy of the traditional class- 
room might not h;ive more currency for lower-income children than the 
relatively "inwsihlc"* pedagogs of the open classroom — though Bernstein's 
analysis is oriented to British society and cannot easily be translated into 
American terms 

Much of what we have written here about, in effect, the classruom's 
stereotvpmg behavior patterns for majority and minority students, applies 
to the roles of b<ns and girls, in classrooms, lee and Kedaf'* 4 have spe- 
cifically areucd that teachers favor docile behavior in their attempts to 

%;o Ibid . pp 47-4-S ^ 

* |).t\ul D I rankv Susan I Wismer. and Stephen V Dillon. "Peer Label- 
ing it) Open ami lradition.il Schools." paper presented at Annual Meeting of 
the -\mencan I diication.il Research Association. Ne* Orleans, 1974. 

' ' Roland S Barth. <>(u n l.titu tttu>n and tiu* AmcrUan School (New York: 
Shaken 

1 Hasil Kerrislem < '.m ( and ( ontrol III Inwards </ Theory of 

I </•<. .;.',.•/?,// /-,./'*/,// W ,., M 1 1 nmlon Routied^e & Kcgan Paid, revived ed. 
i 

1 P.KH-. k ( I ee and (nia Kedar. 4 Sex Role and Pupil Role in lady Child- 
hood I ducation. fit \t>itm \ tn l.dm mufti 10 ( January- June 1975): 493. 
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cope with the crowding of children in the classroom and that this results 
in more positive sanctions for grrls\ anymore negative for boys\ tradi- 
tional sex roles. Lightfoot 1 * ha* called further attention to the double 
jeopardy of >oung black girls who may learn a more aggressive coping 
style outside of school and thus not conform to the norm of girls from 
the majority culture. • 

From (joodlad and Klein's study, summari/tfl at the outset of our 
chapter, it would be surmised that alternatives to the standard classroom 
are very scarce, at least by behavioral standards. We have argued, indeed, 
that there are reasons to* expect them to continue to be scarce. HQwevcr, 
i-piStein and MePartland.'" 1 using a t questionnaire" survey of 7,361 students 
in the elementar> and secondary schools of a county public school system, 
did find substantial variation between schools oa a measure of what they 
culled "formal school structural properties of openness*'; individualization 
of instruction, control of student conversation and movement, control of 
student assignments, and frequency of supervision of student assignments, 
"these properties were only slightly associated with the -open plan architec- 
ture of some of the schools but might be attributed to the extensive de- 
velopmental efforts of the school svstcm in question. The schools did not 
differ significant!) on what I pstein and MePartland called "informal open- 
ness" for example, whether teachers expected originality and personal 
opinions in students' elasswork, as opposed to close conformity to their 
own directions and ideas; and whether teachers reserved most of the 
decision -making prcrogames for themselves or extended decision-making 
opportunities informal!) to students. Still, while there was not between- 
school variation on informal openness, there was nu/j/Vj-school variation 
on this measure. Furthermore, the informal properties were strongly 
associated with nonacademic student outcomes such as self-reliance and 
attitudes toward school, while the formal properties were found to have 
onl\ a small effect on these outcomes. (Academic achievement, was not 
affected b\ either set of properties.) I he socioeconomic status of the stu- 
dents was controlled in these analyses. 

Reasoning from the lack of differences in informal openness between 
the open and traditional schools, Epstein and MePartland suggest that 
teacher personalis might 'have contributed to the within-sehool differences 
in informal openness. 1 his would bring us back to Fuller's idea of teachers' 

# 

'-''Sara 1 aurence 1 ightftioK "Socialization and Education of Young Black 
lulls in School." It-uthvr* (olh^Rctonl 7K f 1 97f> ) : 239-62. 

' ,u Jovce I \ pstein and James M MePartland. "f amily and School Inter- 
actions and Mam f tfcvts on Affective Outcomes. Report 235.° (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins fniversits ( enter tor Social Organization of Schools. 1971 ); and 
Mem. "Authority Structures and Student Development, Report 24^." (Balti- 
more I he lohns Hopkins I ni\crsit\ ( enter *or Social Organization of Schools. 
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developmental stages and to our realization of the fundamental constraints 
on teacBcrs* yielding control over classroom events. 

A recent study by Moos 07 diffwrentiates secondary school classrooms 
more broadly than the F.pstein and McPartlarid study and might be taken 
as a "state of the arf example of the measurement of classroom climate. 
Moos administered the Chissrbom Hnvironment Scale (CES) to students 
in 200 classrooms from 36 schools. Included were public general high 
schools; vocational, private, and alternative high schools; and junior high 
schools. The schools were located in a variety of communities on the 
East and West coasts of the United States, the CES consists of 90 true- 
false items which fall into nine different subscalcs, each oT which measures 
students* perceptions of the emphasis .on one dimension of classroom 
climate. An analysis of the students* responses yielded five distinct clusters 
of classrooms: control oriented (47 classrooms), chan^b oriented (44), 
affiliation oriented (26), task oriented (47K and competition oriented (32). 
Four classrooms could not be located in any cluster. One of the interesting 
details \if these patterns is that within two of the clusters, afliliatipn 
oriented and task oriented, there were two subclusters, one with an above* 
average and the other with a below-average emphasis on teacher control; 
while within the competition-oriented cluster, there were three subclusters, 
one having an above-average, another an average, and the third a below- 
average emphasis on teacher control. Thus variations on control continue 
to be central in Moos' more fine-grained analysis'. The competition- 
oriented subcluster with a\erage teacher control was further distinguished 
from the other two competition subclusters by having a greater than 
average emphusis on "teacher support'* or personal-affective teacher-stu- 
dent relationships. Moos labeled this a "supportive" competition-oriented 
tvpe, as opposed to the "structured" and "unstructured" competition- 
oriented t\pes of the other of these subclusters. 

Moos also administered a questionnaire asking the students how 
satisfied the\ were with tln-ir school, their class, the othej students in the 
class, their teacher, and their learning in the class. Analyses of variance 
were conducted to ascertain the extent to which these five student satisfac- 
tion variables discriminated among both the five* clusters and the nine 
subclusters. Satisfaction with school did nyt significantly differentiate in 
either anaUsis However, each of the other satisfaction variables sig- 
nificantly differentiated among class types in both sets of analyses. We 
notice the parallel to I pstein and McPartland's findings. The parallel is 
seen more specifically in the discussion of what amounts to the within- 
school differences. 

4 

Snulents in control oncntcd classes were the least satisfied with the class, 
the teacher, and the unnuint of material they were learning. A similar pattern 

fi? Rudolf H Moos. \ Ivpoloiiv of Junior Hiyh and High School Class- 
riKmis.'* Amcru an I dm attonul Restart h Journal 1 5 ( 1978 ) : 53-66. 
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of results occurred in the structured task oriented classes and, to a somewhat 
lesser extent, in the unstructured competition oriented and attiliation oriented 
'classes Students were relattvelv highly satisfied with the class and the teacher 
in innovation oriented and supports ^'competition oriented classes. Surprisingly, 
students in task oriented classrooms telt they were; not learning much actual 
material, however, the class milieu ma* have led to higher expectations about the 
amount thev should He learning f in.tUy, students liked each other more in 
classes whufh emphasized student-student affiliation.** 

Moos 1 discussion of these 'findings emphasizes the discovery of 47 
•classrooms "almost exclusively oriented toward teacher control of student 
behavior" and the finding that students — and teachers — were in general 
'•more satisfied with innovation oriented than with control oriented classes/' 

Conclusion 

We began this chapter with the observation^ that classrooms -every- 
where are different and the surne. Our analysis attended first to the 
sameness of classrooms, but in these last pages it has recognised more 
the differences between classrooms. How can classrooms be both same 
and different'.' We suggest that this is largely a matter of point of view. 
When classrooms are compared with other settings, including the alter- 
native educational settings that are the reference points for the Goodlad 
and Klein and .the .\lartm Report judgments, they appear, to be more 
same than different. When classrooms are compared with themselves, the 
judgments imphcitlv accept the constraints of the classroom situation, and 
difference* stemming more from the students' and the teachers* styles 
become more prominent. Moos, in his use of the term "relative' 1 to char- 
acterize different levels of studeni satisfaction and in his discussion of 
the imparlance of structure in -the classroom, recognizes the boundaries' 
of the classroom situation. * 

I he tindmi! of differences does not diminish the need to explore 
alternatives to the cla^'room Our analysis of the classroom situation has 
made us ihore aware of how far-reaching alternatives to the classroom 
might have to he in order to develop fundamentally different educational, 
possibilities. I? ni.iv be that the most significant changes in classrooms 
would be possible onlv it the basic conditions of schooling — again we 
mean the pupil- teacher ratio, the fixed time frame, and academic testing — - 
uv/v no Liltt-rcd Ouit the standard t-lawroom simply would not work. This 
is a different w.iv of rendering the conclusions reached by Good lad and 
Klein and the Martin Report. One wonders what effect a new under- 
standing ot these thingx^will have upon education. 
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# Section Two. 

Some Aspects of 
; i Curriculum Theory 



"I hi si xi k)lr cMXHTiiRS deal with curriculum theory. Our 
purpose in including this section is to indicate that considered action must 
be based on theory. If the difference between professional teachers and 
amateur teachers is. as is said in one of the chapters, that professional 
teachers have not onlv a theory of subject matter but also a theory about . 
the student, then the difference between professional anfc amateur curric- 
ulum workers is thai tKc professionals have some theories about the work 
they do. the wa\ they talk/ and the b, .ic concepts they employ. 

First we consider how curriculum 1s written and talked about. Walker 
Moks at the forms the writing takes. In a somewhat wry statement, he 
distinguishes between the popular and the serious writing and offers 
readers ways of making the distinctions for themselves. Foshay deals with 
metaphors that control curriculum thought and action. Offering several 
metaphors for students (some unpleasant) and some metaphors for 
schools, he argues that in the degree that we are in control of the 
metaphors we unconsciously use, we may penetrate the language of our 
field. 

In chapter h Connelly and F.lbaz take us through a somewhat in- 
formal account of what they have learned about the curriculum in the 
course of vears of reading, writing, acting, and thinking. Theirs is an 
attempt* to rise above the usual curriculum theorizing to a human level 
that aliowj for uncertainties, acknowledges inconsistencies and weaknesses, 
and offers hope. 

(iene\a Ciay presents a definitive account of the conceptual models 
of the curnculutH-plannmg process. If one will but recognize that curric- 
ulum workers are in the business'of modifying, or changing, (he function- 
ing of the'eurncufum. then the available models for this process arc basic 
to a theory of curriculum action. 
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A Barnstorming Tour of 
Writing on Curriculum 

Decker F t Walker 



There are the curriculum materials themselves, of course* 
Teachers* guides, textbooks, syllabi, courses of study, scope and sequence 
charts, and the like. 

And^then there are books and articles about the curriculum. Text- 
books for curriculum courses, like Tyler; 1 Taba; 2 Smith, Stanley and Shores; 3 
or Say lor and Alexander; 4 and so on. Books oiyhis or that innovation — 
the'nongraded-sehool, individualized instruction, inquiry approaches to the 
social studies, multicultural education, and the like. Articles urging us to 
adopt this or that new or old practice. Articles analyzing this or that 
development. 

And, finally, there is writing about t^e writing about curriculum. Most 
of what is called curriculum theory is writing about writing about curricu- 
lum. So arc most histories of the curriculum field or of curriculum thought 
Philosophical analyses of key terms used in curriculum writing fall into 
this category. And reviews of research. In fact, most of the writing for 
academic presses and journals oil curriculum is writing about writing about 
curriculum. You are reading an example now. 

There's another helpful distinction. Writing of the types just de- 
scribed is about the {or a) curriculum, about the actual program of studies 
or plans for it. Other writing is about related processes — curriculum de- 
velopment, organization, management, evaluation, the (policies of cur- 
riculum making, and so on. I 

! Ralph VV. T\ler. Hauc Principles of Curriculum and Instruction (Chicago: 
t'niversit> ot Chicago Press. !'->50). J 

* Hilda Tuba. CurrUulum Development: Theory and Practice (New York: 
Harcourt. Brace, and World, I9h2). 

* B Othanel Smith. .William (). Stanley, and J. Harlen Shores. Fundamen- 
tals ot Curriculum development (New York; Harcourt, Brace, and Wortd, 

1YSO) 

4 J Cialen Savior and William M. Alexander, Curriculum Planning (New 
Yoik Kinehart and Company, 1954). 
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Once .again, we can distinguish writing that is part and parcel of these 
prittc»scs--*uch as tests, policy statements, management plans, and so 
on --from writing about the processes and from writing about this writing. 

We have just completed a lightning, jet*speed tour of writing on cur- 
riculum. You now have a iCuigh idea of the main features of the existing 
literature. What follows is a more leisurely, up-close tour. If our super- 
quick tour has given a view from a jet, the upcoming one gives the view 
from an open-cockpit two-seafer hopping from field to field — a barnstorm- 
ing tour. 

Curriculum Documents 

Curriculum documents arc the writings teachers and students use. 
Included arc schoolbooks, workbooks, teaching aids of various kinds, tests, 
teachers' guiJcs and- teachers' editions of textbooks, courses of study, 
syllabi, district or stale curriculum guides and the what-do-I-do- Monday? 
writing mi publications lor teachers. I he associated processes include those 
in vvhic'i these materials arc created; selected for use; used, not used, or 
misused. as we.i as tae processes by which the materials have their effects 
on teachers .oui students. \ nrious documents are also produced during 
these processes- agenda and working papers of writing teams; guidelines 
and criteria for materials selection; memoranda, guidelines, and plans for 
u>c and .idap: :.:on o: V.\: materials selected; the written materials teachers 
distribute m students to explain how the published material should be 
Use.!, .iiuiever. evaluation reports. 

XA these ivpcs or documents arc an integral part of the curriculum 
a. i: -cali/ed w\ practice, or ol the processes leading to its realization, 
or both I hev »//v. m some sense, the curriculum; pari of it, at any rate, 
I he writing of these documents is the ^niuii: of curriculum. 

( urr...u!um documents such as tnese are written artifacts, tangible 
traces ol »!.e . therwoj evanescent thoughts and actions ihat constitute the 
curriculum »n practice I hey aie produced bv speciah^ in education, in 
writing, in test construction, and the like In professional rather than by 
lav people. 1 hev are also normally read and used b> professionals; lay- 
people i other than students) seldom are an intended audience. The ma- 
terials are produced in publishing houses, in district offices, and in the 
teacher's classroom or studv. 

Poeuntents produced for a mav* audience, such as textbooks and 
tests, are generallv labojed o\er for years bv a large statf of writers and 
specialists Documents produced locally, are. bv contrast, usually products 
of a few weeks or months of part-time work by teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, they are documents produced in^i great hurry, almost off- 
the-culf in some eases i I his is not to say that t^e mass-produced materials 
are necessarilv better. A single teacher with a good idea may produce 
documents worth many months of labor by specialists working on faulty 
assumptions ) 
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'I he problems faced by writers of curriculum documents include: 

1. How to attain sufficient clarity and specificity so that those who 
are supposed to be instructed by the document know exactly what they 
are being advised to do; 

2. How to make the document easy to consult, attractive, and help- 
ful so that it will be used; 

3. How to allow for the variety of settings, personalities, and cir- 
cumstances for which the document is intended; 

4. How to maintain the widest possible acceptability so that the 
document s guidelines will be followed in the school or community. 

These problems make the writing of curriculum documents a special 
and difficult craft. To do it well requires a high level of writing skill in 
addition to a thorough familiarity with the content to be presented and;the 
educative processes associated with it. Some curriculum textbook's have 
chapters devoted to preparing courses of study. But the amount written 
about- the craft of writing^curriculum documents is quite small compared^ 
say. with what has been written about the more specific art of stating be- 
havioral objectives. Here, perhaps, is an opportunity for professional im- 
provement in the coming vears. 

The general or casual reader of* educational literature would have 
to make a special effort to come in contact with curriculum documents. 
Textbooks and other privately published documents are freely available, 
of course However, the) are not normally sold to individuals, libraries 
almost never stock them, and so someone not closely connected with 
schools nu> have difficult) obtaining them. But documents produced by 
schools and school district* are unmanageably difficult for a layperson to 
obtain and to interpret. I here are so many of them. They are so varied 
in title, format, content, and quality. The) originate in so many ways, and 
their true origin is often unknown because they are routinely attributed 
to the superintendent in main cases! liven when these local documents are 
available, it would be difficult for any person outside the local situation 
to judge their servieeabihtv because they arc intended for use in a par- 
ticular come\t and must be judged for their usefulness in that context. 

In short, tor anvonu except those (professionals* usually) directly 
concerned w: il i them, curriculum documents — especially locally produced 
ones resist casual inspection and informal assessment. Nevertheless, in 
one sense, at least, locall) produced curriculum documents are more im- 
portant than anv other sort of writing about the curriculum. They arc 
more Joselv bound up with the actual people and events that constitute 
the curriculum in practice, that produce whatever tangible effects a cur- 
riculum has on students and. through them, on civilization. 

Simplv to summarize the current state of local publications would 
requite a usearch stud), with a scientific sampling design and formal 
methods of interpretation. Most persons interested in curriculum, how- 
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ever, would nut he so much concerned with typical practice as with the 
best or most innovative practice. It is precisely here that the difficulties 
of a scattered and largely fugitive literature become most frustrating. How 
are we to know what in most interesting unless vte are monitoring the com- 
plete body of spcli writing 1 And who can manage this'! 

I he result of this frustrating situation is the formation of informal 
networks among educators. Word gets around that thil district has done 
a fantastic job with K -12 language arts sequencing, that that one has an 
excellent set of behavioral objectives for elementary mathematics instruc- 
tion, and that ov^r there they have a beautifully crafted poetry teaching 
guide. * 

Some modest attempts are being made to sift through the mass of 
local publications and brm* some' of them to wider attention. ASCD has 
a huge display of such items at each annual conference and publishes a 
directory which can he purchased separately,"' A more ambitious venture 
has been undertaken bv Pea nm- Pit man Publishers. They produce the 
Curriculum Development Library/ 1 which consists of hundreds of curricu- 
lum uuides on microfiche. pius a seven-volume index. 

Individuals and organizations will continue to want to sift through 
locally pioduced documents for specific purposes of research or practical 
inquiry, ami some of these results will and should be published to a wider 
audience. 

Writing About Curriculum: Primary Literature of Curriculum 

I he literature i»! widest interest and greatest appeal, the writing most 
widely published: the writing on curriculum that the layperson is most 
likely to inn across is writing about it or the processes associated with it. 

l ust and loremost. this type of writing is about what is wrong with 
the uitikuluiti and Wh.it we should tlo about it. "The curriculum is de- 
luient in thi% way. therefore we should make that change/' 'if we arc to 
fulfill this put ni the American dream, we must have that curriculum 
change "tirn ^ what's happening in education today; get on the band- 

wai'nn " Ur. mure subtly "Smee education is a niatter of , the 

cuiiLiiIum should htf like that" ''Students learn this way; therefore the 
curruulum should look that way." "Modern life is like this: the curricu- 
lum, therefore, should be like that/' Both writing intended for profes- 
sionals and tvram&! intended foi lay people take these forms. 

t sscntiallv these writings ate calls to 'action, exhortations, urgings, 
aupciativcs instilled and unjustified, basic and refined, rational and emo- 

■ I ot ex.irrple ( - / . • .i/.-mi \fatt nat\ 1**7**, Ishibit of Curriculum Materials 
at the i-tth \S( D \nii!i.il ( onlerenee. Detroit. Michigan. March .V7. 1979. 
s^ on prepnJ h.Mn \svH!.iimn tor Supervision and C urneulum Development. 
22* \ \V.ishinefiMi sr. \L \andna. Va 22M4. 

C-fh :,!:,nt fh \ti t -r»u ttt l.thttitv learon-Pitman Publishers. 6 Davis 
l)nve Belmont. ( .tin '>4ou2 Nev\ materials are added annually. 
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tional. The problem to which most literature about the curriculum is 
addressed is how to improve or reform curriculum. Writing which fails ( 
tfr address this problem seems somehow unsatisfying, perhaps even irrele- 4 
vant. We read it and wonder what we are supposed to do about these 
things we've read. 

The ultimate measure of the success of this, sort of writing, I suppose, 
is the magnitude of its effect on the actual curricula offered in schools. 
But this indicator is not available; we do not know what thange* are taking 
place in school curricula — except in a vague, general sense — and so we 
arc, hardly able to tell what has produced those changes. 

One proximate indicator of success is the popularity of the writing — 
sales of books, numbers of articles published in professional journals or 
magazines of general circulation, and so on. By this measure, the^ most ' 
successful writing about curriculum treats popular innovations. In some 
cases these are primarily professional^ enthusiasms — individualization, 
competency-based education, behavioral objectives, for example. In other 
cases the reform s main impetus comes from the lay co'mmunity-r-career 
education, basic education three Rs/back to basics, and accountability 
are recent examples. Sometimes the innovation is a specific practice or 
program; but more usually the really hot and long-lasting reform move- 
ments center on a broad, vaguely delineated philosophy, point of view, or 
orientation, such as open education, bilingual education, career education, 
basic education, or community-based education. 

From an academic or intellectual point of view, this literature if a 
very mixed bag. Although some of the seminal writing- on any of these 
reforms is. thoughtful, well considered, well argued, and based upon an 
explicit, worked-out set of ideas, much of the great flood of writing on any 
popular reform is just bad rhetoric. It is one-sided, superficial, long on 
enthusiasm but short on thought. It cannot be* taken seriously as profes- 
sional inquiry . as a contribution to knowledge* or understanding of edu- 
cation. But it nevertheless serves a vital professiopal function: it helps 
to shape the beliefs and opinions of those who determine the curriculum. 
And since in our schools the curriculum is shaped by both professional 
and lav opinion, the most successful reform literature is directed at Both 
audiences. 

If we choose a different proximate indicator of the ifnpact of writing 
about the curriculum, different writing emerges: as successful. Suppose, for 
example, we assume that the influence of a work over a long time period 
is a good indicator of its ultimate impact. Then works by more serious 
writers rise to the top of the list, and the wave of writing on on^e-popular 
innovations sinks near the level of yesterday's news. The works of Plato, 
Aristotle. Locke. Rousseau, and Dewey continue to be read and to influ- 
ence thought and action in innumerable, barely perceptible ways hundreds 
of years after their nublication. On a less grand scale s works by Montessori, 
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Jhorndike. Kilpjtink. Rugg. Counts, and Taba continue to be read and 
Used by professional educators. even though they may have been largely 

forgot^n bv the generai public. And among writers still active, some'eon- 
imuc to make important contributions year after year regardless of the 
handwaeon currently attracting most attention. (Any mention of persons 
sttll .uti\e in >urc to be controversial, but an\ such hst would surelv include 
miJi distiiiL'ti'^hed senior ligures as lylcr. Bloom. Foshay. B, (,), Smithy 
B:oud\ , and Schwab } 

! in . literature is more systematic, more acceptable in scholarly 
leruis, mure penetrating. and often more original than all but the very 
best of the literature devoted to any specific reform. It. too. is directed 
toward the question of what to do. but in very ditferent ways. Instead of 
e\ ; !.»r!aii<»riv one hnd* reasoned argument appealing to evidence: one finds 
iinmtciareimK'iits and clasnis against the proposed innovation considered 
veiiouvlv. one finds strenuous etlorts to discover fundamental considera- 
tions i»t ereat weight that would, properly applied, help decide the merits 
oi the pinpov.'d innovation. 

Bui s!r. ■ 'vpe of writing, distinguished as it is, is not without its 
»hi»r! v .wn m/s Is rigor and thoroughness make it unsuitable as a steady 
diet tor the tudlions oi teachers who must be reached in some way by 
wn'.in* rlSuit the curriculum More popular trc/ments are essential, ever 
:i iil'im mils! sometimes !Se sacrificed. Scholarly writings may set forth a 
kisiv hne ot approach by means of which day-to-day practical problems 
oi rOiKji.ii:' mat he addressed and solved but many presang problems 
wi 1 ! ru\es^ni!\ no: he treated So more detailed treatments, elaborations, 
e\\!!»:«Mis other [problems, and examples of putting these ideas into 
pr.ut^e wjII alw ivs he necessary. I he task of persuasion will also always 
he ia\ess.ir\ I- 1 »r .ill dicse reasons, purely scholarly works are never 
Na!li> .en! ooMfments ot curriculum problems, 

i ucliciMiiire. scholarly writing has a tendency to wander from the 
I'i.K'.. il pun: at sssue. never to return. I he best educational scholarship 
:-i\ : ies lai fium the terms of the practical problem into various fields 
• t \'i •w!ed: , e philosophy, psychology, social sciences, and content fields. 
!' if'-.irn-. m the problem wi!^ some terms or ideas that advance our think* 
w\j ?!h- oNiiw.al ivsue. even if the advance is to qucs.iou the importance 
oi 'V ;.siie. how it was posed or whether it is really an issue at all. If 
»'fi\ a '■ OioLtrly writing made the return trip safely, all would be well. 
I :: ::.p ,s di.'hailt th >m , h. especially tor scholars not familiar with 

: !, e 'm ! '..wis and ^ or r en: practices of education. 'I he world of pure knowl- 
edge > ;ove!v to a scholar It is tempting to tarry there. Meanwhile, those 
% ■•■ cfu\! .i l, .»u. wha: to do are frustrated by discussions that lead them to 
■.«•■■♦ wlnJi are relevant to the resolution of some issues, but 

w--. •• v ! -l.s^uss concrete resolutions. liven worse, these readers may 
l v .'.J h. .1 specialized scholarly discussion that makes recommenda- 

**.oi\l Nou*idly on good scholarship in one discipline but all too often 
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reflects superficial eomprehensioa of practical realities'. And so scholars 
need help from those they serve, especially from informed practitioners 

and policymakers. 

Both popular and scholarly writing are necessary and potentially 
rnutualK corrective in writing about curriculum. What we need from the 
entire corpus of work is a thorough consideration of possible courses of 
action. Writing about the curriculum should help us act better, more 
wisely more u tune with our highest values. The us to be helped includes 
a wide variety of persons who plav many roles and who take part in cur- 
riculum decisions and shape the climate of opinion that influences tfiese 
decisions. So different tvpfcs of writing will be needed for the differen4 
audiences. We must also expect the writing to reflect a variety of opinions 
and points of view. 

What we need, in tact, is a dialogue, a communal discussion, de- 
liberation extended m space and time to include the many writers and 
readers who participate in realizing the curriculum. Joseph Schwab has 
articulated this Mew m Ins "practical- papers." 7 His ideas suggest that the 
major need is tor a closer relation between language and action. Action is 
beirii! taken on curriculum matters nearly every day in localiti^T&round the 
country m state capitoN and in many regional and national agencies, 
f or the most part. th:s action is accompanied by some sort of dis?V*i on 
of what should he done. But tins discussion is more often than not desul- 
tory, abbreviated, superficial. It includes an extremely restricted set of 
considerations. I hese inadequacies stem from structural characteristics 
i»! the discussions more than from the abilities and inclinations of the 
people involved Ways must be found to make ^ time and place on a. 
legulai basi-. for searching examination of the merits of actions. Incentives 
iuunI be built in to reward thorough, careful, good deliberation. These 
structural innovations will have to be substituted for current procedures 
or bu.lt into revised versions. Perhaps the. paradigm case of generally 
inadequate deliberation is the selection of textbooks. s 

Meantime, in scholarly journals, the ideas that need to be brought to 
Ivar on rlie practical decisions and actions may be found expressed in an 
ahsii.ut tonn hy scholars who rarely, if ever, be«.«Mie involved in the action 
thev claim their ideas should guide. Perhaps a series of critical reviews 
could be arranged so that scholars and concerne knowledgeable experts 
of various kmds coul 1 have the chance to assess the various proposed 
alternatives. I his process could be supplemented by trials in classrooms 
.nut cntual reviews by teachers, possibly teachers elected by their peers. 
( ertamlv. parents and the public's representatives, the board of education, 
should K involved. Some persons might even be commissioned to repre- 
sent the students' point of view. Then the curriculum committee could 
dratt a public statement of the pros and cons of each alternative, as the 

J I. Schw.ih. the Practical; A Language for Curriculum" (Washington, 
IX National I ducition Association. 1969). 
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committee saw them in light of input from the various sources, to accom- 
pan> the committee s recommended decision. 

What is described above is only one hypothetical example. There are 
ni.ui> other important curriculum' decisions, and no one all-purpose pro- 
cedure cm be found. Consideration of various institutional mechanisms 
l«»r imputing the discourse that accompanies curncular action should be 
a Inch priority for uur professional associations in the coming years. 

In addition, the universities and the scholars have an obligation to 
htinv their work into closer relation to the realities of schooling. The 
schol.irly books and articles need to shov* continuous evidence of attention 
to real school problems l he implications of ideas for practice need to 
be prominently leatured. not ]U st appended. The research needs to be 
bettei attuned to the needs of those who must make decisions. 

James Messier." m a recent dissertation at Stanford, studied the litera- 
ture on individualization of education in journals over the past 50 years. 
He found that m some articles, the average percentage of citations 
ol empirical evidence i other than logic or the author's personal experience 
or opinion) was percent, compared ^with nearly XO percent in a com- 
parison gtoup of articles from the Held of medicine." Arguments given for 
individualization outnumbered arguments against it by nine to one. Among 
the nudes published in this period, he .found a few that seemed to be 
quite thoiounh. ^ .ireful, consideted treatments of the pros and cons of 
individualization, but these few articles were not more cited or used than 
the mass oi , f s that were more superficial. '! his situation contrasted 
lathei sliaiply with the body of professional literature that he used as a 
ounpnisnii the medical literature on the heart bypass operation, a con- 
ttoscisi.tl sureual piocedure for severe heart disease. He, also found one- 
>idednes,s and superficiality in much of the medical .literature, but not 
ueailv to the same decree 

It education aspires to the status of a profession, it must adopt the 
pokeduie of a profession ■ Careful, unbiased consideration of alternative 
courses ol .ution vviili a lull comprehension of both the pros and the in- 
imitable cons of all actions is characteristic of good professional practice. 
WiKI. bandwagon enthusiasm and unquestioned reliance on global models 
Mislead o| sieatmeni ol each case are not. The next decade could well be 
uitual m determining whether curriculum moves further toward pro- 
fessionalism. ,>r . . . what 

Writing About Curriculum Writing: Melatheory and Criticism 

When writer, write for themselves, they often write about writing. 
What othcis have written, as much as what others have done, calls out for 

* J. inu-s Messier. I he < ontenl ol Argununts in Indtviduati/ation of In 
•irin.tion" i Ph 1) ilisseit.itioii. Stanford I Diversity. September. 1977). 

' Nithtir W foshav. 1 he Protnuonal as Mutator (New York- Teachers 
( ollege J'ress. ( «>7 1 1. 
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response. It is only actions described or interpreted in some way that arc 
/accessible to language and discursive thought. Views must be expressed 
before thev can be considered and discussed. 

When a writer comments on specilics of another's^* riling, the result 
is criticism. When a writer builds a more abstract set of ideas that logically 
encompasses the ideas in Mm-.hcrs work, the result is metatheory. Both 
criticism and rnetutheorv are essential to an informed and sophisticated 
bodv of discourse aboul a in subject. Both are in part a matter of attending 
to one's tools of thought I he> are also in part a matter of testing through 
argument the relative adequacy of contending views. And they are forms 
of persuasion, means of attacking and defending competing value positions 
or even competing ideologies Both criticism and metatheory can disclose 
implications and assumptions that would otherwise remain tacit in the 
wavs we talk about and interpret curriculum matters to one another and 
to ourselves 

I he most direct form of writing about writing gives attention to the 
message itself, to what the writing says. «o the substantial claims and 
assertions made 1 his type of writing ranges from 'letters to the editor to 
scholarK reviews of literature Obviously we are here concerned more 
wnh.scrious responses which often take the form of Jiooks or articles whose 
writing was stimulated by other books or articles. In this sense, any writing 
with a bihhographv is to some extent a response to others* writirg. The 
most direct re piunc^ reviews of research, integrative- scholarship reflec- 
tive essays or -'think pieces" are vital tinks in a chain of dialogue that is 
self critical and se!t improving For example, the detailed, in-depth criti- 
cism of concepts and ideas found in l'\u holot>iml ( Omrpts in Education 1 * 
van he a vital help in strengthening the foundations which most practitioners 
(and. N»r that matter, scholars addressing other curriculum questions) 
arc much too hu^v to examine at all then ■tt , -|\. I lie debate that appears 
m professional journals, written by practic g curriculum people, is also 
essential to informed practice It is a form of putting our professional heads 
together obviouslv a central professional task. 

Mure generaiLv. but less directly, writing about curriculum writing 
mav attend to assumptions and implications of what was explicitly stated. 
Often this means attention to the social and political values implicit in the 
writing I he writing of Michael Apple 11 and of the authors represented in 
M. F IV Younn's Knowlt-dw and Control 1 - illustrates the outstanding 
recent work that has been done in this vein. In the domain of personal 
values, the volume editfrd by William Pinar, Curriculum Theorizing; The 

1,1 Paul B Konusar and ( J.^tt Macnulbn. eds . P\\t holoi>u al ( omepts 
in I. dm wf/*>/r (( hicai'o R.mJ McNaJl) & ( o . IW67). 

11 Michael W Apn|e. * Ihe Hidden 'Curriculum and the Nature of Con- 
llict." Inft n hum: 2 ( i l >7 1 ) 27 40. 

! ' Michael I 0 ^umg. ed . A'mm hd^e twd Control (London: Collier- 
Macnnltan. 1971 ). 
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Reconceptualists™ illustrates the flood of recent work, much of it extremely 
thoughtful and thought-provoking. 

Attending to assumptions of what was explicitly stated can also mean 
identifying basic, underlying orientations. The conflicting conceptions of 
curriculum identified by Eisner and Vallancc" in their book of that name 
illustrate this type of work, an important staple of writing about curriculum 
writing. And this kind of writing can mean analysis of the language used 
in the writing, n the volume Psychological Concepts in Education. 

-Finally, some writing about writing in curriculum is devoted to reflexive 
inquiry into the field itself. Such writing asks questions like: What should 
curriculum specialists study and write about? Is a science of curriculum 
making possible? What is the role of the arts in curriculum thought? Is, 
curriculum planning inherently a moral activity or can it sometimes be 
strictl) technical? On what ideas or what disciplines should the curriculum 
field be based? What is the present condition of the curriculum field and 
where is it heading 1 Examples are: Eisner, 15 Goodlad, 18 Huebner, 17 
Schwab. IH 

Writing logical and critical analyses of the work of those who identify 
themselves with a Held is an important function. It is a vital part of healthy 
self-examination/ Without it. fields' would not adapt and develop with 
changing conditions. I he danger of preciousness — of in-groupness and of 
flight .from the primar> problet:i<fof the field— is always present, however.* 
'I he audience for this type of writing is, after all, small. And member: of 
the audience are also contributors to the writing, so the potential for 
domestic squabbles is ereat. When such writing is carried to excess so that 
the primary problems are lost sight of and writing becomes excessively and 
obse>si\ely self-conscious, something is wrong with the field and corrective 
action is called for. But too often the attempt to determine what corrective 
action ,<> needed draws still further energy into writing about writing. If 
such .1 \ictous circle closes, a field may find itself moribund, as Schwab 1 9 
has argued in the case of the curriculum field. But the circle can always be 
broken by creau\e attention to the primary problems. 



n William Pinar. ed . Curruulum Theorizing; The Reconceptualiyts (Ber- 
keley, (alii Mc( titchan Publishing Corp.. 1975) ^ 

u Mhot ! isner and Hi/abeth Vallance. Con tin tin v Conceptions of Curri- 
culum (Berkeley, ( aht . McCutchan Publishing Corp.. 1974). 

n Mhot W t-'isner. "Sources for a Foundation for the Held. 11 in Confront- 
ini( Curriculum Reform t Boston I ittle. Brown and Company. 1970). 

,H J. I. (Joodlad. I he Curriculum: A Janus Look." I he Record 70 (1968) : 
95-107. 

ir I)v\a\ne Hnebner. 'Curriculum as a Field of Study. 1 ' in Precedents and 
Promise in the Curruulum ! icld. ed Helen M. Kobison (New York: Teachers 
College Press. I 9ft* ) . pp 94-1 1 2. 

u Schwab. -The Practical." ' 
^Ibid. 
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Conclusion 



-Our barnstorming tour of curriculunj writing has revealed an extremely 
varied pattern, ('unguium is clearly an ilTy subject. It b^lyngs to Aristotle's 
"region of the many a and the variable" where certain knowledge is not 
possible, only opinion- multiple and various, more or less considered, 
nwre o'r less ►adequate, but never clearly true or false. The overall picture 
of curriculum. anting today looks much like Nietzsche's characterisation of 
his ownlfield, philology: "mixed together like a magic potion frQni the 
most outlandish liquors, ores, and bones. M Technical pieces, scholarship; 
rhetoric, news, comment, exposes, editorials, ideological diatribes, political 
broadsides, sales pitches- -virtually every form of discourse imaginable — 
circulate among' the most diverse audiences for the greatest imaginable 
variety of purposes and on practically any occasion. ^ 

The overall impression is certainly not of a disciplined body of 
knowledge or of a profession based upon such ; .uniy of knowledge. If the 
curriculum field is a field, it is a Held of problems, problems so divergent 
that no eoheient bodv of knowledge can be singled out as uniquely appro- 
p-iaie to ineir resolution, Practically everything known to humanity is 
iv'cv.irif , importantly so. to the resolution of omr curiiculum problem. 
I he .utniu of those who work on curriculum problems is not and could 
not he dominated by a tightly knit body of experts in some foundational 
studv or discipline I he nature of ihe problems does not permit a hier- 
archical -organization of the knowledge bearing up* m . *hem. 

lor me. the field resembles a gigantic marketplace of ideas and 
proposals 1 see workshops where specialized craftspeople are quietly turn- 
ing nut useful i they hope, anyway) gadgets and modestly putting them 
on display I see bookstalls where scholarly types are intently discussing 
the contents of books they almost don*t want to sell. I hear vendors hawk- 
mu their wares and vans v^ttji loudspeakers calling people to rallies. I sty 
dimly lit cabarets where plots are being secretly made to overthrow the 
dominant powers as well as sumptuous clubs -where the powerful casually 
disujss hi»w tlicv should exercise their obviously justly endowed powers. 

{'urruulum writing seems to nie to be a slice of public life itsqlf. It 
is as rich and varied as ih.it life, and as confused and confusing. It can be 
described, its pulse can be taken, us course can be predicted with more 
•or less accuracy, but it resists our effort* to reduce it to an orderly, stable 
pattern. After vears of near-despair, I am now eontenrwith this state of 
affairs Robert Frost expresses my own attitude far better than 1 could: 

\ arth's the right place for love. 

1 don't know where it's likely to go better. 

A rich c«' :usion is the right state for curriculum writing. I don't know- 
how it could do better. 
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Curriculum Talk 

Arthur W. Foshay 



1r is s( \B( i.i v RK txiNi/KD that the way wc talk and think has 
a controlling effect on our action. Behind our manifest language is meta- 
phor, which carries latent meanings to events 4 Behind our action is also 
theory about rhe domain of action. The difference between professional 
teachers and amateur teachers, for example, is that professional teachers 
act on a theory (however incomplete) of the learner in interaction with 
subject matter, but amateur teachers have only a theory of the subject 
matter. One difference between thoughtful curriculum people and those 
who arc superficially controlled by the popular press is that the thoughtful 
ones use language with care for its latent meanings. 

Here, we shall exanune-a number of metaphors that appear commonly 
in talk about the curriculum. We shall try to show that each of them is true 
in some sense, but that none of them is sufficiently true to guide us — nor 
are all of them, collectively, adequate to our tasks. We shall also consider 
some things curriculum peopfc don't talk about much, but ought to. • 

First let us explore, briefly, the way metaphors work. Behind every 
word we use is a history that continues to influence its meaning,' at one 
level or another. The word curfew, for exam; ie, once m.eant that it was 
time to cover the tire for thtyright. It is still associated with the night, 
and it continues to mean that the day's activity shall come to an end. A 
ktndt-ntartcn was a garden where children grew. The idea that children 
grow and develop like flowers is deeply buried in today's kindergarten. It 
was not always thus. I hese unrecognized latent meanings are what wc shall 
explore here, for it is the substratum of meaning that leads to whatever 
style a curriculum worker creates as he or she speaks and writes. Much 
of the ridicule directed at educational writing arises justly from ridiculous 
latent meanings. 

We say that professional teachers have a theory of the learner. Let us 
remember that the hundred-year-old systematic study of children has not 
yet fully revealed them to us; in so remembering, let us acknowledge that 
we till in the gaps in our knowledge with metaphors about children. 
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Metaphors About Children 

The Child a* Mower 

The most popular metaphor among current elementary teachers is 
that the child is a 'flower, to be nurtured so that its potentialities may 
blossom, Thi< metaphor, most would <ay, has its origin in Rousseau's 
KnuL: Rousseau believed that ever) thing a child could become was present 
in childhood and that, like a growing plant, all the child needed yas 
nourishment. Like others during his cenjury, Rousseau believedythat if we 
would only stop interfering with the state of nature, things wouW be ideal. 
Wordsworth, following Rousseau, thought of little children "trailing clouds 
of glory *— i.e.. that they came from heaven and were potentially angelic. 
The direct implication of the child as flower is that teachers should guide 
them as little as possible — that left to themselves children would develop 
ideally, that the natural wisdom of childhood is a sufficient guide for 
education. Hence deschooling, child-centered school, and in certain respects 
both Summerhill and the open school came to be. 

I he difficulty wuh this metaphor is that it does not allow eUher for 
guidance from elders (hence it denies the validity of adult experience) or 
for deliberation b> Rowing children. An impulse is as valuable as a thought, 
as the appropriately named "flower children 1 ' of 'the sixties seemed to 
believe. I he ha/ard is that education would be governed by the whims of 
children, and everyone knows that a child has a whim of iron. 

I he advantage of the metaphor is that it encourages whatever poten- 
tial strengths children have to show themselves. There is such a thing as 
natural development, of course, it includes much that no one understands. 

The Child ax Miftfser 

I his metaphor is .is harsh as one can imagine. A nigger is one without 
rights, without status as a fellow human being. To be a nigger is to be 
ciuelly stereotyped, ultimately, to be treated as property — as a slave. Are 
children ever viewed this way? 

I he old tabula rasa notion is such a view. Teachers who think taat 
a child knows only what the teacher has taugliv conform to this cruel v^iew. 
Old-fashioned military training acted on this metaphor. In many schools, 
children are disciplined without appeal; they have no rights, nor is there 
any appeal to their reason since the metaphor denies that they have reason. 

One interpretation of conditioning theory proceeds from this ugly 
metaphor. Those teaching methods that proceed on a strict, rather brutal 
reward-punishment basis arise from the idea that the child is more like a 
pigeon than a human being. Ultimately, the child is a nigger. 

The metaphor is violent, and it breeds violence. Children accept the 
implications of the metaphors they are subjected to. Children as niggers 
are treated violently, and they come to believe that violence is the nam^ 
of the ^aine. Hence the brutality of the social relationships of sucji 
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children; hence their slavish dependence on the teacher for approval and 
legitimacy; hence their unchallenged belief, in later years, that at root we 
arc more like animals than like human beings. 

The Child as Enemy 

^ We have spoken of metaphors that carry latent meanings. One of those 
most thoroughly concealed from the general consciousness is that the child 
is an enemy, to be overcome. The metaphor is concealed in the military 
lingo that has become common recently: "objectives," "strategies/' "target 
populations," "maneuvers/* and the others; we "attack problems/' In war, 
the intent is to overcome the enemy. Without an enemy, there is no action. 
The latent view of children in this language is that they are an enemy to be 
overcome. It is presumed that thev -will light back as best they can, and 
the teacher s "strategies' are intended to defeat them so that their inherent 
resistance will come to an end. Like an infantry team, everyone is to obey 
the demands of the '•objectives/* totally rejecting all distractions. 

On the other hand, the military metaphor reminds us of the desirability 
of clean organization to acfyiete whatever purposes are intended and espe- 
cially of the need for clear-cut purposes. The teacher who takes a pleasing 
classroom process as sufficient runs the risk of "building a superhighway 
tit nowhere." in Kui^^ewinN phrase. While purposes will emerge out of 
activity, and some consequences of rich learning activity cannot be antici- 
pated, the current vogue of "objectives" has the desirable effect of leading 
people to plan as much as they can. 

The Child as (lag 

if one takes a school to be a smooth-running machine, then the various 
parts must perform their separate functions efficiently, dependably, and 
accurately l-ach part demes its meaning from its relations with the other 
parts. No cog has meaning of itself, but the whole machine stops if any of 
the cons malfunction. 

I he hierarchical school structure encourages this metaphor, a meta- 
phor buried deep in the system and rarely if ever used overtly. It comes 
closed to the surface in a sort of teamwork view: you do your part, and 
I'll do nunc The idea of independent development is lost in such 
a view, which has its greatest effect, perhaps, on one's view of the teacher's 
task If both child and teacher are cogs, then neither is responsible for 
the other. The teacher la\s out the subject matter, and the child works 
with it. I he possibihtv of personal relationships as a part of the educative 
process is ignored. I he teacher is best thought of as one "bureaucratic 
.functionars." as Sloan Watland pointed out years ago, and the child as 
another. 

It is true that in an important sense children arc dependent on one 
another and their teacher. Social development arises from such interde- 
pendence, and so does morality. The child as cog has to learn the virtues 
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of cooperation. However, it is obvious that a child is much more than a 
cog, even if the child is willing to act like^one in the interest of playing 
the game by the apparent rules. *S 

The Child as Machine 

When a machine is running properly, it is completely predictable. 
There arc those who yearn for a completely predictable child. Much 
educational research arises from this metaphor: one seeks that which is 
'lawful" and predictable about learning behavior. Machines, of course, 
are run by operators. They are constructed by people — they do not con- 
struct themselves, science fiction to the contrary. The metaphor of the 
child as machine, like some others rather deeply buried in our assumptions, 
conjures up a child who is nothing of himself or herself, but exists only to 
fulfill the wishes of others. The child is manipulated for the purposes of 
these others. If the child will respond, predictably (and he/she Will) to a 
combination of negative and positive reinforcement, then that is what is 
used — some variation of the carrot and stick. 

There is truth in the metaphor. People are somewhat predictable. 
People can indeed be manipulated, often tq their benetu. What is required 
when one manipulates children is that the action be carried on within 
strict ethical standards, on the one hand, and that the manipulation be 
earned on only within the limits necessary, lest the children come to expect 
manipulation and give up on their own abilities to run their lives satisfac- 
torily. Children will submit to manipulation easily in many areas, since it 
relieves them of the responsibility for thinking and making decisions. 
Thinking and decision making are hard work, and children will avoid 
them if they can. 

The Child <u Chameleon 

A chameleon has the astonishing ability to take on the color of its 
immediate environment. The child as chameleon is under the control of 
his/her environment, and teachers who work within this ancient metaphor 
are forever trying to arrange the surroundings so that the child will react 
appropriately. This view of the child, like some of the others discussed 
here, does not take into account the child's independence as a person. 

The metaphor was first used by Pico Delia Mirandola during the 
Renaissance: "man the chameleon." It was true then, though an incomplete 
account o* what a human being is, and it is true in the same way now. 
A child is highly responsive to his/her environment — the physical environ- 
ment, the aesthetic environment, the social environment (or classroom 
climate). It follows that these environments must be appropriate to the 
tasks at hand in school and that attention jo them is important. 

The Child as Miniature Adult 

This metaphor was common during the eighteenth century. However, 
since in education we never seem to wholly abandon ideas or beliefs, and 
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the school system us a whole is something of an attic where all that has 
ever happened is present somewhere, one can still find schools where the 
child is viewed as a miniature adult. It is less common now than it was a 
generation or so ago to tell little boys to "be men!" or little girls to "be 
ladies," ^Hit it is by no means unknown. 

Now, old ideas like this one had some truth to them. It is true, for 
example, that children are forever anticipating adult roles, that they have 
"a lust for growth." It is true, too, that adults owe children the skills, at- 
titudes, and knowledge that constitute their introduction to an increasingly 
adult life. Children, can, indeed, act somewhat like miniatUre adults, thus 
winning praise from the adults. As Aries points out, durjng the eighteenth 
century and earlier, adults did not even see children as such: they were 
portrayed as having adult proportions, though smaller, or they were por- 
trayed as [nun, the chuhbv little cherubs of the painting of the peiibd. Only 
later did adults see children in their actual proportions. And, we must 
emphasize, the children would try to act the part. 

The Freudian f'.hild 

I he Freudian account of childhood portrays the growing child as one 
who (more or less successfully ) overcomes a series of conflicts that arise 
from .deep inner drives I he child is a mystery, even to herself or himself; 
the child lives in a delicate balance among the inner forces that control 
him her. All interpersonal relationships reflect this series of conflicts; 
everything is symbolic of what goes on unconsciously in the child's life. ' 
Fven the child's readmit of such nursery tales as Little Red Riding flood 
contributes to the resolution of these conflicts, as Beitelhcim has pointed 
out recently * 

Sikh beliefs seem verifiable, though beyond the knowledge of those 
not psythoanalyticallv trained. I he risk of this metaphor (for the Freudian 
view is best understood as an array of metaphors) is that the rest of us, 
lacking such training, can do harm by meddling with forces we don't 
understand I he practical implication of the Freudian view, in real schools, 
is not unlike the practical implication of the child as flower: the thing to 
do. m the face of mvsterious powerful forces, is to let them have their waj\ 
It is not sinprising that Kith at Siimnierhill and in the early work of Susin 
, Isaacs one finds the school rooted in a Freudian view of childhood. Basic- 
allv. th e view denies to ordinary teachers the possibility of guidance. ' 

T hr Child a* Gentleman j 

In the davs of I om Brown, Rugby was an institution devoted to whip- 
ping the devil out of boys while at the same time training them to be 
Fnehsh gentlemen "In be a gentleman meant that one had a strong convic- 
tion of the importance of class distinctions and of the superiority of the 
gentry. 'I he tradition is verv old, going all the way back to medieval times 
and the training for knighthood, It had its roots, as do so many of our 
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traditions, with the Greeks; the tradition of arete (Jionor, virtue, bravery, 
excellence) is ;it the bottom of our tradition of gentility. ' % 

What is left of this tradition is the elitism associated with the liberal 
arts at the college level and the tradition of mannerliness in the lower 
schools. I ike main of the educational traditions associated wjth the rise 
of the middle class, this one sutlers from superficiality. Just as grammar is 
no substitute lor fluency in writing or gracefulness in expressing oneself, 
so manners do not a gentleman make. - • 

It's still an attractive ideal r provided it is pursued as it actually is. 
there in every reason for individuals to behave with grace, generosity, and 
dignity ; to seem to do' the difficult without clfort; to be modest about 
accomplishments, vet to accomplish greatly; and soon. 

However, the associations that have accumulated around gentleman 
are in general unpleasant. Over the centuries, the principal association with 
the term is elitism. To be genteel, to act with gentility, nfeans principally 
to act as if one were a member of the upper class. For an ordinary Ameri- 
can to. act like a gentleman means, ultimately, for hint to put on airs. 
However, to be a gentleman means, most of the lime, no more than to 
be polite. 

\^ It is well to remember the original meaning of the term. While the 

centuries have hetraveli the meaning, it has noble origins. 

m The Child a* Rename r 

For a longtime, it was believed that since human reason is not shared 
witlt the animals, it" was the only virtue worth cultivating. Everything else 
about human beings v*as to be subordinate to reason. If something was not 
obviously reasonable, it ua> to be suppressed. Hence the suppression of % 
emotion, of the aesthetic, even of the spiritual qualities of what it is to be 
human. Io tins dav. the education of the reason is thought by most people 
to be the chief purpose of schooling and by some to be its sole purpose. 
I he development of cognition donrnates research on instruction at the 
expense of research on the other human qualities, and the prestige system 
reinforces thi>» imbalance. s 

Teachers act on this metaphor when they try to reason with a dis- 
traught- child I hex act on it when they proclaim that highly charged public 
problems, such »is those that arise from racism, ought not to he highly 
charged, but rather should be amenable to problem solving. Carried to its 
extreme, as this metaphor sometimes is, it reduces human beings to com- 
puting machines the famous .Wh' )\>rker cartoon that has the compute* 
printing out "1 think, therefore I am" was. like all great humor, closer to 
the mark than it appeared to be. 

We have considered ten metaphors that often govern the way we think 
about children. Others might be thought of: the child as animal, the child 
as art object, the chiljj a.s empty vessel, for example. y 

The important thing about these metaphors is their widespread influ- 
ence. Much of the quarreling among educationists arises from them. The 
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quarrel just now, M£ example, between/tltose who emphasize the impor- 
tance of objectives and those who see the sUiaitfjis primarily a nurturing 
institution derives some of its bitterness from thepnacknowledged meta- 
pfcws that underly these positions: the child as enemy and the child* as 
\ $^ er ' ^ c scorn that the famous prep schools teaepi their students to show 
W&ard the public schools does not arise from an 'examination of either 
the prep schools or the public schools. It arises ultimately from the conflict 
of two metaphors: the gentleman and the*commoner. 

F:ach i if the ten metaphors contains some truth. Children are indeed, 
in some sense, flowers, machines, enemies, niggers, chameleons, cogs, 
miniature adults. Freudian beings, reasoners, and gentlemen, The difficulty 
with the metaphors, aside from the fact that they do their work undetected, 
•is twofold: they are A'ften carried to harmful extremes; and they are, each 
of them, inadequate pictures of what a child is, * 

Not only are they individually inadequate, they are inadequate col- 
lectively. All of them together do not describe a child. The fact is, we do 
not yet have an adequate theory of childhood, though much knowledge 
and insight have accumulated, Childhood is still, in large measure, a 
mystery. l-very tiqie we try to legislate development, we collide with the 
/act of individual differences. Not only that, but we collide with the fact 
that children ha.ve> minds of their own, about which next to nothing is 
known. 

What follows from the above discussion is that curriculum workers 
will do well to be pragmatic about where they get their information. The 
research on childldevelopment continues to be a primary source for them, 
of course, but the research is far from being explanatory of the reality 
teachers face. Other sources exist:' one's considered experience, the experi- 
ence of teachers and parents one hears about and thinks over, observation 
of children, and literature. This last, literature, is usually overlooked, 
(liven the present inadequate systematic knowledge >ve have to work with, 
we would do well to consider seriously the insights of the great literary 
figures, for it is precisely their insightfulness that -makes them valuable to 
us. Is a child something like Tom Sawyer or Huckleberry Finn? Tom 
Brown? Penrod? The young Eleanor Roosevelt? Anne Frank? Little 
Wnmen * Yes. of course; a child is something like all of these and others at 
one time or another, and in every case the writer has described aspects of 
childhood not included in our systematic knowledge. 

Metaphors About Schools 

We turn from metapHois about children to metaphors about schools. 
Since organized education is an old institution, and since in our time it has 
become a socially expensive one* it is not surprising that metaphors about 
schools have accumulated, . % * 

• ■ . % •• 
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{The School as factory 

1 -v • # 

lAfcf since the rise i^f factories., people have wanted so to view the 
school/l he earliest fmrtrtrv-form school most of us have hoard about was 
the Lancastrian school of the earl) nineteenth century, but more recent 
expressions of the metaphor have also appeared. 

A factor) is a highly productive, essential, single-purpose organization 
intended to produce products. Ideally, there is nothing in a factory that 
does not contribute to it's production. Factories are centrally managed, and 
the work is laid out and supervised by the manager or his surrogates. The 
workers aie organized hierarchically, and there is a distinct division of 
responsibility between management and labor. Modern factories are orga- 
nized into s> stems and subsv stems, with the input, process, and output 
carefully monitored. 

A considerable number of schools are put together according to this 
metaphor, and some educational research also proceeds from it. As origi- 
nallv proposed} team teaching was based on the factory metaphor, for its' 
most striking (and to some, attractive) feature was the hierarchical organi- 
zation, with team leaders. assistant team leaders* and so on. As in a factory, 
the work of the (cam w.is supposed to be subdivided, specialized, and 
delegated. r * -.. . 

Iducational research that is organized on an input-process-output 
basis also presumes that the school is a factory. One serious drawback to 
this research' is that .ii present the process is not adequately understood or 
described, vet some researchers seem to think that an input-output model 
is sulk lent * 

I here are advantage* and disadvantages to the metaphor. Its main 
advantage seems to be that m.mv public schools, being large, benefit from 
large-scale management teehniques.^Such techniques make it possible for 
the manager ot xiich a school to be readily accountable to the public that 
p.iv.s tor the schools and '"consume*" the "products. 11 Such techniques- 
otfer the promise of increased efficiency both in the use of people and the 
care ot the expensive pin sural plant. While some criticize the factory model 
for Ms ':mpersi malitv. it is evident that the factory-school need not be 
impersonal. an> more than an actual factory need be. This is a matter of 
managerial sty 1c. 

1 he principal disadvantage of the factory model is that it offers an 
illusion o* ccrtaiim m an area dominated by uncertainty and ambiguity. 
I he main sen* gaps m educational knowledge require that teachers 
improvise constantly lo act as if jobs could be described adequately and 
then distributed according to a table of organization or to act as if the 
"product" could he monitored satisfactorily is to deceive oneself. 

The School a* Clinic 

One alternative metaphor to the school as factory is the school as 
clinic. A clinic has an intake procedure, a referral procedure, and specialists 
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who work with individuals according to their needs. Some sehools act on 
this metaphor, though rarely completely. In such schools, one hears a great 
deaUboul "individualization." "diagnosis." and "special needs"; one does 
not hear nearly us' much about "evaluation of the output." 

Indeed, evaluation 'appear to be very difficult for such sehools. The 
teachers are, preoccupied with. the differences and complexities children 
bring with them and also with that unknowii entity, the whole child. 

If the school were t« respond wholly to the metaphor of the clinic, it 
would replace the ihput-throughput-output metaphor of the factory with a 
diagnosis-rlferral-spcciali/ed treatment metaphor. Typically, this is not 
done, even in sehools dominated In the metaphor of'the clinic"! Instead, 
everything is done bv one generalist. and th* "clinic" suffers accordingly. 
The School a* Hureaucnwy 

A bureaucracy is an organization of nonelected government officials, 
governed by rules and arranged in a hierarchy. Within a bureaucracy, 
there is a constant struggle to increase the scope of ones authority and, 
at the same time to avoid responsibility for anything that goes awry. The 
much-critici'ed Senate Office Building in Washington is an excellent 
example of bureaucratic maneuvering. Designed during one national ad- 
ministration, it was funded during another and built during yet another. 
I*ach administration made changes. The beauty of the. building.' from a 
bureaucratic point of view, lis that its many faults are not ascribable to 
anyone in particular. ' 

So it often is with the sehools. The personnel in the schools are, 
indeed, nonelected government officials. To the extent possible, they do 
their work' according to sets of rules which are above reason, and they 
certainty rrv it) u\oid responsibility for things that go wrong. 

I" leave it ai thaj_>mild be unjust. There are. of course, excellent 
school s\sn-ms. or school bureaucracies, just as there are excellent govern- 
ment agencies, or eminent bureaucracies. They ris^^bovv the stereo- 
ivpe of the bureaucracy because they have managed to achieve good 
morale I here is a generalization here: the lower the morale in an organi- 
zation, the more the individuals in it will behave like the stereotype of the 
bureaucrat * 

(i.HHl morale is made of main things, of course. Chiefly, it appears 
'hms! of very frequent recognition of good performance. The people 
m an oreum/ation with good morale take an informed pride in one another, 
h follows ih.it the curriculum worker can contribute to good morale by 
HVine. to it that excellent teachers are recognized and their advice is 
soueh! out ' - 
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onsequences of the Metaphors 

We have un-ed here that metaphors function, usually unconsciously, 
omroU over the kind of approach taken to children and the operating 
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policicfof schools. Ihev also influence the way curriculum peopie talk to 
each other. Most of the talk is concerned with group management, content 
management, teaching, styles, and polities and power5"T*t us examine 
these briefly and then consider what curriculum peopj/t don't talk about. 

Group Management 

Since numbers of children%arrive at school to be educated, it is not 
surprising that the management of groups of children occupies much of 
the attention of school peopli. The basic fa^t appears to be that white 
children arrive in groups, they are all different from one another. What 
makes individuals a group is what they have in common, not what dis- 
tinguishes them from each other. So children are grouped according to 
*ome commonalt} — age, reading ability, sex, or apparent abilities, such 
as academic proficiency. Of course, every one of these commonalties is a 
stereotype ignoring most of wnat a student is. Our tendency to create 
stable groups on bases such as these arises from the apparent ease of 
administration of the factory metaphor. When we group children according 
to some single criterion; then seek to -teach them as individuals, the fac- 
tory metaphor and the clinic metaphor are in conflict,. Confusion results. 

Such confusion is very widespread in the ..hools. The grouping that 
results from the factory metaphor implies that the children are to be 
taught as a unit — whole class instruction." The grouping that results from 
the clinic metaphor would be temporary and transient, according to the 
shifting nceds'nf the students. Many teaches try to achieve such temporary 
groupings within a class organized according to the factory metaphor. The 
frequent ( not uimersal) confusion that results could be reduced if the 
whole school were to follow the clinic metaphor; as things stand, teachers 
are left dealing with classes too small to allow the clinic metaphor to 
\ operate full), and the> lack the specialized knowledge or assistance that 
would make the metaphor complete. 

Am S! A publication of the fifties was called Labels and Fingerprints. 
I he point it made was that, we tend to deal with children*by labels, but 
that the> are as different as their fingerprints. The tensica between the two 
points of \iew continues to plague us. Perhaps, if we would be consistent' 
with the metaphor we act on, the tension would be reduced. 

Content Management 

1 l^cre is a difference between managing content that has bqen chosen 
ami deciding what to teach. Curriculum peotffe spend more efforr^n nfan^ 
aging than on selecting. \ 

Here, again, the factory metaphor, together with the child as cog or 
as machine, is found in operation. In a factory, one places manufacturing 
machines on a production line. The processing of- selected inputs is what 
factories do. 

erIc • ? 
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Pursuant to the metaphors, it wjis almost inevitable that we would 
aJd^pt a special submetapnor to describe the^management of content: the 
"leaking package." Now, a package is a complete entity. It is bounded; it 
is self-contained; it requires no further attention. A "learning package/' 
to be true to itself, would be a self-monitoring throughput system. It would 
function most efficiently where no original thinking, was required — indeed, 
no thinking at all. It is not surprising, therefore, that "learning packages" 
chiefly seek to train students, in skills and that the metaphor tempts the 
curriculum designer to redjje * all knowledge to, skills, especially those 
skills that make no demands on the imagination. 

1 he other aspect of managing content that preoccupies the curriculum, 
person is the ancient matter of scope and sequence^ Since it appears to be 
the case that in almost all fields there is no best sequence, much of this con- 
cern has little to do with the quality of the offering, only its tidiness. The 
child is viewed as U self-governing machine in the process of being as- 
sembled. 

It is interesting that the question of scoped wdepth, is not discussed 
verv much in the real school world, A little though! suggests that scope is 
the only aspect of managing content that has to do with the quality of the 
offering Shall we "cover the ground" or, as Earl Kelley used to say, "un- 
cover" it? Shall we seek bceadth or depth? Shall we integrate the various 
subjects or teach them separately? If integrate, how to do it without risking 
superficiality' If separate, how to avoid overcompartmentalizing the curric- 
ulum? This mixture of questions, some very^ld, xems to occupy little of 
the curriculum worker's attention. Instead, following the factory metaphor, 
the tendency is to : 'plug in" prepackaged content. 

T eachinn Style* 

\ significant but lesser amount of the curriculum worker's attention 
is dc\oted to teaching stvles. Since so little is known about the effectiveness 
of teaching, and since all kinds of methods and styles seem to work, talk 
;Jhout teaching stvles would seem tube forjh'e amateurs. Yet we carry it on. 

Perhaps the matter of style arfses from the attractiveness of the meta- 
phor of the child as flower If Ate child is a flower, we need only^nd it; we 
cannot manufacture it. A reaching style that is gentle, nurturing, respectful, 
and sensitive to the beauty otitic growing child is therefore desirable. Of 
course the actual sty 1c a teacher adopts is a function of the teacher's view 
of himself herself in the role. The gentle, nurturing style is characteristic of 
the teacher who takes a growing, flower-like view of himself/ herself. The 
contrasting authoritaiian style is most commonly found among those who 
c« .lsulcr themselves gentlemen and ladies and who view the student as a 
potential member .of the gentility. A teaching style arises from a view of 
how hfe ought to be lived. To have an effect on style, therefore, curriculum 
workers would be required to indicate how they^ think teachers should live 
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their lives-, what view they should take of themselves, what basic meta- 
phors they tliould act on personally, and the. like. 4 

Such talk probably would not be permissible. Teachers would tend to 
think it was presumptuous, and possibly an invasion yf privacy. 

Politic* and Poicer 

A great deal ot thetulk that goes on ^mong curriculum workefs has to 
'do with who's in charge. With the recent resurgence of mandated curricu- 
lum by state legislatures and the accompanying demands for accountability C 
in rather narrow ways, the school is being treated like a bureaucracy and 
the curriculum workers like bureaucrats. 1 he orders are issued, the respon- 
sibility is fixed, and in true bureaucratic fashion, everyone tries to place the ; 
responsibility elsewhere in the structure'. „ 

To prevent this trend toward the bureaucratization of the schools'frbnV 
leading to widespread irresponsibility and rule making, it is necessary f6r '• 
the people in the schools to' take responsibility. Since if fs in the nature of 
bureaucracies to avoid . responsibly, anyone who will take it standsout at 
once; such a person will find ;hat others will grant it, willingly. 

For example, one i)f the widespread current weaknesses in education 
is the failure to carry on well-designed local evaluation.- Here is a field that 
cries out for local leaderships field in which much excellent technique and 
knowledge have been developed over the years. Anyone in a, local school 
who becomes informed about evaluation can take the responsibility for lead- - 
ing in its development and thus counteract the trend '4k the public mind to 
make a mindless bureaucracy out of the schools. The answer- to the ques- 
tion "Who's in charge'.'" Aould be found; the professional? would be in 
charge, as they ought to be. 

What Curriculum rflople Don't Talk About, but Should 

We have considered what curriculum people talk about in the main. 
We turn now to loolfat several topics one rarely hears discussed. In our 
failure to talk about tVni, we risk leaving them to be determinedly others.^ 

Pur pone* 

Wc arc paving the piper for our failur/to take the formulation of pur- 
poses senousU. I he last widely recognized statements of the purposes of 
American education were Education for ALL American Children and Edu- 
catum ti>r ALL American Youth, now nearly two generations behind us. 
Our failure to de\ote sustained attention ♦<> the formulation of purposes has 
resulted in the fragmentation of the high school curriculum and the re- 
emergence of the basics movement. If we won't tell the people what we are 
Irving to accomplish, they will tell us— and they have. They are amateurs at 
this task, of course, and their efforts are full of mistakes. So far, however, 
we have not ev\*n tried to talk back. The price for our neglect is very high. 
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A curriculum decision has seven parts: the student (his nature ^and 
needs), the content i in relation with the student), the learning method (in 
relation with the student and the cofftent), the purposes (in relation with 
the preceding components), the context (including instructional materials 
and the social and physical environment), the governance (who makes the 
decisions and how are they made), and the cost (in time, talent, and 
money). Leave one of these elements out of a curriculum decision, and it 
will erode or collapse. y 

Of these, thc'elcmcnt lea>t discussed by curriculum people is the cosh 
We resist the efforts of others to help. Notice how we successfully avoided 
PPBS (Planning-Prografiiroing-Budgeting System) and other attempts at 
cost-benefit analysis. We make grievous mistakes in this field constantly. 
For example, school after school has adopted programs from elseVhere 
withput providing adequate staff training. Talent is a part of'c&st. If you 
can't staff a program, you ean'T have it.^NewJ^grams, such as the excel- 
lent tines in geography, have languished because nobody faced squarely the 
question of time for the newVnaterial Schools have bought portions of ex- 
pensive curriculum programs because they didn't want to spend the money 
for the entire program, thus in many cases aborting the program. Some 
programs cannot be cannibalized. 

W* are naive about cost, and most of us find the problem distasteful 
to deal with. We could use expert help in this field. Major economists, such 
as Frft/ Machlup, have given,edueational cost«their serious attention. We 
would do well to study si^ch books as his ( The Production and Distribution 
of Knowledge) and in general to seek td bring to bear on curriculum prob- 
lems the skills of economists] 

What we are talking about is entirely different from what is studied in 
school finance, and the local assistant superintendent for business is not the 
consultant suggested here. There is a crucial difference between managing 
cost and merely holdir>g it down. ^ 

Summary 

In these panes we have attempted to acquaint the new curriculum 
worker with the kind of language he is likely to come across in his field and 
to remind the experienced curriculum worker of some aspects of his work 
he may have overlooked. If this statement does its work, we will all speak 
with our minds on the basic metaphors we are using; we will attend to the 
fundamental assumptions we a re v ex pressing about children and schools; we 
will seek to expand *he professional talk we carry on; and we will attend to 
some unfinished business. 
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Conceptual Bases for 
Curriculum Thought: 
A Teacher's Perspective 

F Michael Connelly and Freema Elbaz 



Oi r ASsiuNH) task, in this chapter was to develop conceptual 
bases for curriculum thought. Our ponderings on the problem drifted into 
a world of theories, concepts, and conceptual schemes for organizing our 
thinking about curriculum We saw ourgglves in a land (of Tabas, Strate- 
meyers, Foshays, Beauchamps, and Rfiggs; and we imagined that this year- 
book challenge might permit still another theoretical addition to the land. 
Hut the land is already densely populated. New auditions are common. We 
decided that one more theoretical view, however sound, would be of little 
benefit to teachers.. 

Indeed, we thought that there were so many concepts and theories, 
eaeii of them useful in their own way, that it would be better for us to offer 
a conceptual criticism of them. In this way teachers could stand on top of 
all the concepts and theorie^classify them, examine their assumptions, and 
compare their strengths ana weakness. But^again, vye realized that others 
had gone before us, for example, Pinar, Eisner and Vallance, Schwab, and 
Hyman. There are important teacher uses of criticism, and these will be 
discussed later in this chapter. However! we realized that it was, in' prin- 
ciple, possible to construct as many critical theories as thfcre were theories 
to 1 which the criticisms apply. Again, we could not imagine how we could 
usefully add to the collection. Besides, our passage from curriculum to 
theories of curriculum, to critical theories of theories reminded us of Dr. 
Seuss's Yertle the Turtle who, in his attempt to reach the moon by standing 
on top of a pole composed of turtles standing on each other's back, fell 
back into the pond. ^ 

Yertle the I ffrtles story highlights the problem that finally alterecTThe 
direction of our ponderings. In the story, the higher the turtle pole grew, 
the more difficult became the life of the bottom turtle who lived in the pond. 
Our reflections on curriculum reform over the past 20 years suggested that 
the teachers plight in that period was not unlike that of the bottom turtle in 
Vertle's pole. The prescriptions derived from theories, theories of theories, 
.ind corresponding curriculum developments all weigh on the teacher and 
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add complexity to the naturally complex practical world of the teacher. 
Indeed, theory appears to haye done the exact opposite of what is normally 
claimed for it, namely, to simplify and order a complex world. With these 
considerations in mind we decided to orient our thoughts directly^to the 
bottom turtle's thinking. Instead of proposing a way of viewing the curricu- 
lum, we determined to understand how teachers view the curriculum. What, 
we asked, is the character of their curriculum thought? How can it be corf- 
eeptualized? „ ~- 

But if that was pur target, how should we proceed? One methodology, 
borrowed from the traditions of the theoretical-world noted above, would 
be to adopt a theoretical starting point. Thus, for example, we might begin 
with a set of statements about human nature, learning, and the teacheKs f s 
place in curriculum. We might show that wt view human brings as indi- 
viduals whose freedom is an important quality which conditions their leany- 
ing. this view might then be joined with a compatible 11 theory of learning, for 
example, a Piagetian view of the learner as structuring his oWh learning; or 
we might link our notions to a humanistic view or to some other. From this 
starting point we would go on to make statements about the nature of stu- 
dents, the learning process, and the teacher, thus linking up our theoretical 
starting point with the experience of the reader and thereby demonstrating 
the appropriateness of the proposed conceptual basis. 

Such a methodology resembles a pattern of curriculum development 
which will be discussed later in this chapter in the section on methods of 
curriculum reform. Borrowing a conclusion from that section, we can now 
assert' that this methodology is inadequate to our purpose since it "exhibits 
a deductive, applied relationship between research and curriculum prac- 
tice." 1 Accordingly, we nut only turned away from the development of a s 
theory about curriculum, we also turned away from the accepted theoretical 
method. Instead we begin our discussion with our own experience of devel- 
opments m tin; curriculum field over the past 20 years. This experience has - 
led us from a starting point in theory, identified below as the Sputnik-Skylab 
era. through an exploration of the notion of the practical and an apprecia- 
tion of the centrahtv of the practical for curriculum, to a new understanding 
of the need for integration of theory and practice in our view of the teacher. 

We invite the reader to follow our account of the nations of theory 
and practice as they have developed and have been used jn the field of 
curriculum in recent vears and to share the understandings we have gained 
from tins view of the field. This account gives rise to a view of the teacher 
.is an agent deploying practical knowledge in the wgrk of teaching and 
planning for teaching. I he centrality <of the teacher in this account of $ur- * 
riculum emerges as a necessary feature of our understanding of the nature 
of curriculum over the past 20 >ears viewed through the lens of theory and 
practice. 

1 F. Mich.icl ( onnellv. "Ihe Functions of Curriculum Development," 
tnterchtWK? * I I *>72 ) 1M-77. 
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Finally, it is this view oHhe teacher, grounded in our experience of the 
curriculum field, which will be used at the end of this chapter to generate a 
, ' conceptual basis for curriculum thought. Readers will then be able to 
evaluate these notions, not according to whether they accept our theoretical 
starting prfjnl and the line of argument leading out from it, but aecording'to 
whether the> share, retrospectively, our experience and can participate in 
the process we undertake of giving meaning and order to this experience. 

What We Have Learned in 20 Years of Curriculum 

• The past 20 > ears have been extraordinary ones for curriculum. It 
remains for the historians to name and explain the era. Those of us who 
worked at the time have, marked its origin in the Sputnik blast-off and its 
grounding with Skylab. DUring that time much was done and much was 
thought about curriculum. 

There were numerous new curricula developed in North America,. 
T.urope, and elsewhere. Man) were under the sponsorship of governments 
and foundations and may be traced in yearbooks, handbooks, libraries, 
and curriculum centers. Myriad others were' developed by local teams of 
teachers. There were new instructional plans, organizational pjans, facilities 
plans, and management plans. • 

. At the same time as tfoese things were done, there was a great deal of 
'thought about the curriculum. Curriculum research, whichrhad only a small 
place in educational research, virtually developed new subfields of study, 
for example, curriculum development, curriculum implementation, cur- 
riculum evaluation, and curriculum decision making. The curriculum and 
instruction departments of some universities were , upgraded with the 
addition of research-oriented staff; and in other places new organizations 
such as laboratories, centers, and institutes were formed with a Jti/ong 
curriculum emphasis. Ihree new journals started publication: Currteimfm 
lnquir\ . Journal <>i ( arm ulum Studies, and Curriculum Theorizing. 

Now that we ha\e had such an intense experience with curriculum and 
now Ui.m we are reasonabls geared up to think about the curriculum, what 
have we learned 1 h\e points stand out. The five provide a context for 
makum the case that wc must look to the teacher for a conceptual basis 
ol curriculum thought. 

Learning Xo> I : To Return ta Prartieal (.round 

I he first thine we ha\e learned is that Skylab' brought us back to 
earth at Sputnik's point ol .1 parture. This point is a practical one. a feature 
thai has alwa\ . characterized curriculum. Traditionally curriculum was 
concerned with the nuts and bolts of schools and of teacher education 
programs People who worked in C and I departments were normally 
ex-teachers, chosen for their practical success in schools. Commonly these 
C and I teachers of teachers held j&c same formal education as did their 
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student teachers. Practical wisdom, not theoretical competence, marked 
the separation of the two teaching levels. . 

Sputnik took us on a theoretical ride. For one thing, many of the 
heavily funded centralized projects were- dominated by philosophers, 
psychologists, sociologists, and subject matter, experts. Moreover, the 
process of materials development relied heavily on Scientific procedures for 
field testing with user 'opinion and student-effects data helping shape the 
final product. Maml programs v^ere introduced in a rhetoric of theoretical 
and public tfebute on purposes of schooling, nature of knowledge, concepts 
of the learner, role of the teacher, and social need. ^Theoretical writings 
proliferated on the de\e!opment and implementation of curriculum and on 
the various conceptions upon which tjiese practices rested. The various 
theoretical arguments and positions came into a semblance of order by a 
brand of curriculum theop which might be called curriculum criticism. 
" Here, authors, frequently plumping for their own view, wrote about the 
.various theoretical views bv identifying underlying assumptions and by 
developing classification schemes. 

• The return to practical ground from our theoretical ride wa* directed 
by Schwab.' Schwab's eurrieulum-as-practical theme was echoed through- 
out the educational literature. For example, the 1972 National Society for 
the Study of l-ducation Yearbook, Philosophical Redirection of Educa- 
tional Research.* contained practical themes. In the field of educational 
administration and organizational theory, Greenfield 4 has been arguing for 
more practical and less theoretical and rationalistic views of organizational 
development. 

These writings on curriculum-as-practical have led to an expanded 
and more useful notion of what it means to be practical than that with 
which Sputnik began. As Schwab reminds us, his is no mere ^curbstone'- 
notion of the practical. It is a notion lodged in the Aristotelian distinction 
between practical and theoretical pursuits of men. Rising this distinction, 
we may sav that the practical is a very different source for conceptual basis 
of curriculum thought than is the theoretical; and if we follow Schwab and 
others, we might even say f hat the theoretical is inappropriate to our task. 
I he distinction commits us to the view that people have theoretical interests 
which lead them to pursue the knowing and understanding of things, and 
they have practical interests which direct them to pursue the doing and 

• lox-ph I Svhwah. "The Practical: A l anguage for Curriculum/' School 
Rene* *\s i WM\ |.;*. Idem.. "I he Practical: Arts of Kcleetie" School Re- 
wV* M U 4 >7|> 4*n.si>2 Mem. The Practical: translation into Curriculum, 
SVn'i'/ Renew SI i 1 4 )7M *OI-22. 

1 Harold B Ditnkol. I) Boh Gowin. and I aw re nee G. Thomas, eds.. 
Phifi M'phtt al Reditu tmn nt i.dtu atumal Research, in 71st Yearbook of the 
National Societ\ tor the Studv of I dikatmn. pt. L < Chicago? NSSK. 1972). 

1 Ihom.is R Greenfield, 'Organization Theory as Ideology/' Curriculum 
Inqturs l > ( IW) 97-1 12. 
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making of things. Science, psychology, and curriculum theory are theoret- 
ical pursuits; painting, acting morally, teaching, \ind doing curriculum are * 
practical pursuits. 

The distinction further commits us u> the view that the proper study 
a'nd thought about these pursu ts must reflect the nature of their subject 
matter: Thus, if our subject matter is that of science or psychology, we will 
properly adopt a theoretical stance .as our conceptual basis for under- 
standing events in those fields. And if our subject matter is art eft education, 
we should adopt a practical stance as a conceptual basis for doing better in 
those fields, to apply a theoretical stance to a practical field is to commit 
a conceptual fallacy. Following this distinction it is clear, then, that the 
proper purpose of curriculum thought is not understanding, although this 
may play a role, but is the improvement of the practice of curriculum. As 
DunkcL (iowm, ;mu! Thomas state, " I he improvement of all of the various 
activities that nuke up educational practice ... is the hope of both em- 
pirical researchers and educational philosophers Thus, the practical 
ground on which we / stan4 is one in which the conceptual basis of our 
thought must serve the improvement of curriculum practice, not simply the 
understanding of it. 

Now that we know that our primary source for a conceptual basis of 
curriculum thought is practice; and that the study of practice properly con- 
forms to characteristics of the practical and is governed by the intention to 
improve practice, we may ask: What are the marks of practice thtit are of 
interest to a conceptual basis for curriculum 'thought? Interested readers 
would do well to begin with Schwab's essays 01 the practical. and then, 
depending on their predilections, move backwards, in time to Schwab's 
Aristotelian underpinnings or forward in time to works such as Reid's 
thinking About the ( urricnlum* Westburv's Science, Curriculum, and t.ih- 
end I tlucatu Real and W alkefs ( use Studies'in Curriculum Change* or 
Connelly's 'The Functions of Curriculum Development/ 1 " It will suffice at 
this point to note that whatever conceptual bases of. curriculum thought are 
developed 0111 of the practical will be marked by limited applicability. 
I Ins statement follows irom the fact that actions, and the decisions that 
k\*d to them, arc extremely varied ami complex; they do not take necessary s 
paths or use ncces^.irx strategies. The paths and strategies could be other- 
wise, depending on th • mix ot personnel and environment; 1 ! factors. Fur- 

' Ounkcl: Ciouin and I hv>fjUs. /'//*/. »w»/>/m <i/ Redirection intro., p. 5. 
W ilium .X R c i v I thinking .4 /><>!</ the Curriculum I he Nature and treat- 
ment C ti'tuttluni VtfHcnw (londori. Koutkdgc and Kcijan Paul. I97S). 

Ian Wesiburv and Sen I VVitkot. eds . Si rente. ( urruulum. and l.iheral 
!di*<atu*n K hicago. I tm'cfSitV nK hicauo Press. I ( >7X). 

* William A Reid .1 flil Decker I Walker, eds . ' aw Studies m Cttrrit ttlttni 
( ''.i'i v v (i'tat Rattan and the I tined Stt{te\ dorulon: Kvuiledge and Kegan 
Paul. P>:«) 

* Councils . t I unctions *' 
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thermorc, since* the practical purppse of a conceptual basts for curriculum 
thought is to improve curriculum, and since curriculum is characterized by 
various kinds ofjictiori\. ti !he scope of application can only be to certain 
tvpes of actions. Indccd.4t is possible to argue that every action is unique 
and thatv at most, we can conduct detailed case studies to aid the forma- 
tion of conceptual bases of curriculum thought. According to th^ view, 
each incident is unique, and while it may be studied in depth, the researcher 
cannot offer generalizations. Generalizations, according to this extrerrte 
.view, cannot be constructed from the case by the researcher, only by an- 
' :r practitioner in a situation that he she deems like that described in 
the case stud)* Our own view is that we need not go this fur. 10 Later, wc will 
argue that it is possible to construct practical rules, practical principles, apd 
images, each of which is marked by the power of limited generalization. 

Learning Vo. 2: To ( *<> Curriculum Theory for FinHing 
Curriculum itxumption* 

1 he various curriculum theories to whi$i we referred cariler arc useful 
to a teacher to the. extent that he she'ean identify theories which have per- 
spectives coinciding with his her own. A teacher sympathetic to a given 
*theorv mav use it as a conceptual %asis for thinking more deeply about 
whatever aspect of curriculum the theory treats. But how does a teach* 
know which of the theories coincides with his her own perspective? Indeed, 
we mav ask: is compatabilitv between teacher and theory an adequate 
view of the possible uses to which a teacher might put theory? We. along 
with others, think not. I he literature which we identified above as curricu- 
lum criticism, while primarily intended for other theoreticians, is useful to, 
teachers in revealing theoretical assumptions and in permitting the classi- 
fication ot theories. I he fallowing examples from works by Pinar, 11 Eisner 
apd \ allance.;' Sch*ab. : 1 and Flyman 11 illustrate our point. 

In his book ( urnadum Theorizing, Pinar introduces a classification 
-of theorists according to umction: "traditionalists/* whp he claims are 
.ithctuvtical since their function is to guide practitioners; "conceptual em- 
puicMs." who nnc^matc phenomena and whose function is to predict and 
control practice, and the "reconceptuahsls," whose function is to under- 

1 1 Idem How Mull We Publish Case Studies of Curriculum Development? 
\n I Reicw o\ Reid and Walker's Case Studies in Curriculum Change/* 
i.\o*u atum Inqmt \ s < | ( )7.s> 

11 William Pinar. ed . ( n*tu nhtm I hvot t:tn e. I he Rvcoiu eptuuhsts ( Ber- 
kelov.C aht Mu utchar PiiMtshint! < orp . I l >7S). 

! * Mlu'i W \ isiur and I h/abeth V'allance. eds . Contln tini* Conn plums 
< WHuuon i Hcrkelo ( ahl . McCutchan Publishing Corp . P>"4l. 
:: Schw.ih. ' I tv Pi.ulual *\ I nniMia.LV " 

4 Ronald I Hvinan. \ pp*otu In \ in Curtn tthon (I'nglcwood Cliffs. N.J.: 
Prentice -Hai!. > 
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stand the nature of educational experience. The ''reeoneeptuulists" further 
divide imo the "critics/' who study other theories, and the "post-critical/' 
who 5re concerned to create their own theory, The marks of enthusiasm for 
Pmar's own preference, "reeonctrptualims" are foundjn such comments as: § 
" lhe\ represent an a\ uit^.trdc * and "Their importance to the field far 
^ueeds their number." 

Another wideK Use J cunquc is Hsner and Yallanee's Conflating 
C'fu rpth^is r»f ( urruuhrr I heir ke* critical term, is not function hut 
n>nt C[>tion* I he\ are interested in the wass people conceptualize the cur- 
riculum for purposes of curriculum development. Five conceptions are 
presented; the development of "cognitive processes," .which is oriented to 
intellectual operations and Presses .the learning processes as a basis for. 
curriculum development, "curriculum-as-technology/' which is oHentcd to 
strategies of developing curriculum and focuses on the technology of the 
development process, "self-actuali/ation.* which is oriented to the learner's 
personal growth and stresses curriculum content for this purpose; "social 
reconstruction," which is oriented to the role of education in society and 
focuses on cilrncufttni for social adaptation and change; and "academic 
rationalism.' 1 which is oriented to the intellectual tools of culture and 
stresses disciplined modes of knowing. The Fisner and Vallance criticism 
is offered without an indication of their own preference. 

Schwab presents still another classifieatkv ■ ) which, with a touch of 
\\ \ inis\, he refers is "Mights" from the field. Schwab's key terms are theory 
and prih in <» and ie is concerned to identify the various theoretical move- 
ments relate to the practice of curriculum. There are six such "flights": 
a 'tliL'ht of -the field. " in which the problems of the field are redefined in 
'ernis of some other held; a "flight upward." to theories about theories; 
.a "Ihuht downward." which consists of the stripping away of theory en- 
tuvK. ■ "fhe.ht sidewavs." to the role of critic of which his own set of 
"flights" is an example. ' perseveration/* which consists of repeated state- 
ment* o» well-known positrons, for example, the Tyler Rationale; and a 
"tlh:!r. to comentiousiK^ and ad hominem debate." Schwab's preferences 
ire seen in his nic:ap : .ior^t a field dying from an « . erdose of theory. His 



ohm proposal is r.ir nic^fcplacement of these theoretical "flights" with a 
larhiua^e !oi t . i ! k ; : i ^ about curriculum based on the nature of curriculum as 
practiced 

Jhrnan's wiiiujue u^cs f of//\ as the ke> term to generate eleven theoret- 
ical \:cws on w!ia; oueh'i to he done in curriculum. The eleven, he says, are 
an extension ot two identified earlier by I)ewe>. namely, writers who fix 
theiu .mention on subject matter and those who attend to the child. The 
eleven. :n which 'he focus is named in the title, are: "continuing reconstruc- 
don of experience", "activities' . "persistent life situations"; "common 
learnings', * s'ruture of the disciplines"; "broad fields"; "existential inte- 
I'.ratioti . "\outh views", "student protest", "communications"; and 14 hu- 
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manistic processes/' llyman, like Eisner and Vallanee, is more concerned 
to classify than to^present his own views. 

Consider the fact that each of our cnties bases his criticism on differ- 
cni terms, function, conception, theory-practice,. and focus. Consequently, 
each identities AiJL-rcn: assumptions and constructs different classifications 
of Ihe umr literature. I his situation points up the fact that the Jiterat^re of 
both theory and critical theory is diverse, Undoubtedly, with some exercise 
of the imagination, we might imagine other ways of organizing this litera- 
ture as. indeed, .in mspectaurof the theoretical literature of curriculum will' 
reveal Tor example, this yearbook presents Geneva Gay's critique. , 4 ' 
In summary, our potion is that the theoretical literature ofeurriculum 
is an important source for understanding the conceptual basis of curripu- 
lum r Probing more deeply into the criticisms of this literature, we are able 
Ul identity some of the assumptions, functions, conceptions, "flights," and 
hM th.i! sweep through this literature, thereby obtaining an even deeper 
ami more theoretical conceptual basis for curriculum. But for the purpose 
of understanding and improving the curriculum-as-practiced, these theoret- 
ical sources seem somehow removed. Most are curriculum sources for 
theoreticians. Ihey are sources* primarily aimed at facilitating further 
theoretical thoughts about curriculum. * In so directing their attentions, 
v ntual authors move apart from the conceptual underpinnings of the prac- 
tice of curriculum. In short, as Piriar notes, the "reeonceptualists' " pur- 
pose 4s "not to guide practitioners' 1 hut* father, "to understand the nature 
i>! educational experience " I heir purpose, in other words, is governed by 
4 he tr.ivImoii.il intellectual state of mind lor theoretical inqui/y, cruclff for 
i'*!li;arn« debate among theoreticians, %ui of questionable relevance for 
; iomutiMi! the affairs of pracUce. 

Hut-*: he fact that the. critical literature is designed to be irrelevant to 
the :mpMvcnu;nt of practice does not mean that it is practically useless.' We 
have a!read\ noted that practical benefits accrue to the identification of 
i^unipt:.»nN and to the classifications permitted by the critical literature. 
I ho follow !tU! strategy is suggested as a teacher tool for reading and 
p-rsik-rrh' iisefullv the two'kmds of theoretical literature. 

kci us be em by recognizing that the difference among the various 
vr.Us permits us to ask a number of questions Jtif any one theory, thereby 
Ni.Mix! Hup hum different sides. For example, we might read an Illich pro- 
posal k hr^t a. king Pmar's question, "What is iti function? 1 ' Then we would 
d-.\ .iic whether the article was directly aimed at the improvement of prac- 
woik. w.is coiKemed with an empirical basis for curriculum thinking, 
nidnled to rccoikcptUali/e our thoughts about curriculum. Upon 
Km-/ our>eUes about the theory's function, we might ask Eisner and 
\.i:*oi. es question. "What is the paper's guiding conception? 0 Then we 
w. ssM dc:e?nune whether the conceptual orientation of the paper was ^ 
p*.::i in!\ : he tcJmolofy of developing curriculum, the cognitive processes 
oi children. Jnldrcn\ personal growth, tf*c social growth of individuals 
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and or society, or the disciplined modes of knowing, Upon settling the 
function and guiding conception of the paper we rrtight ask Schwab's ques- 
tion, "What is its movement relative to practice?" Then we would determine 
whether the author was proposing to solve curriculum problems from the 
point off vie* of another field, to offer abstract theoretical accounts, to 
, move laterally to criticism of theoretical writing, and so on through 
Schwab's six categories. Upon settling the mattfcr of the paper's function, 
guiding conception, and theory -practice movement, we might -then ask 
H> man's question, "What is its focus?** Then we would determine whether 
it was primarily focused on the child or on the subject matter, and we woild 
explore each of the 1 1 Hvnian fuuti These questions generate a rich view of 
the Mich proposal with which jjj^jtan. The proposal riiight. for example, 
turn out to be seen as a ''reconceptumta's" "flight" from the field which 
was focused oipjhe learner with a ''sociiuS^construction" Orientation. 

One difficulty with the criticisms and the theories of theories is that 
as vet we have no clear idea of where they are rjkely to stop. We noted that 
we might easily have imagined more; and we Observed that there were, in 
fact, more in the literature. What are the limits? In response to just this kind 
w of concern. Schwab and Dunkel. building on the back of Tyler 15 and ulti- 
mately grounding their notion in the Aristotelian Topics, proposed tHe 
notion of the commonplaces, the learner, the teacher, the subject matter, the 
milieu. As with our critics* questions above, the commonplaces are a prac- 
titioner tool. I hey comprehensively bound the field of curriculum. This facfr 
implies that any fully adequate statement of curriculum will deal with each 
of these matters in one wa> or another. The terms themselves are as free 
from specific meaning as possible. They are merely the corners of , the box 
or. as Herron 1 '' has described them in his notion of commonplaces of scien- 
tific inquiry, the mosaic tiles which may be put together in various ways. If 
we grant, for example; that even the most abstract and theoretical curricu- 
lum argument will somehow deal with the learner, then we are able to ask. 
What does the theory make of the learner? The same is true for each of 
the other commonplaces. Their function for us as practitioners in trying to 
use the theoretical literature as a source for curriculum thought is precisely 
the same as the set of questions derived from the critics. But now, the 
commonplaces arc both simpler and more comprehensive. For our purposes 
thev are more useful. 

Now if we as practitioners are to deal with theory as a conceptual 
basis of curriculum, then the principle function of our various questions 
is in determine the compatability between the actual or the imagined prac- 
intentions of the work and our own 'predilections 'When everything 
meoretical is said, it still remains to be done; and it is done by practitioners 

i 

li Ralph I v ier Bii\n PnnupWs 4>f CurruuUtm and Instruction (Chicago: 
I mversitv of Chicago Press. I l *70i. 

r * M I) Herron. The Nature of Scientific Hnqiiirv." School Review 79 
(1 4 >71). I71-212. 
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with their own' he I id's and assumptions and with their own notions of what 
is worth doing I lui-v. tor meaniriiilul dialogue wrta .nc theoretical world, 
the practitioner must r.aJi outside the them;, u :> .fr.eiKions; and he she 
nui>i conduct his hu ^eisonal deliberations a; :!ns ievci. lheie is little 
point. ;or cxampk/ai laboring tiiiouuh .1 t%>p.n».:va:ed heliat jurist's ac- 
count ol learn. h.: ;: ..n v - ^ not Aiihn. 1 !»• .u;v ,;.c ooss;hiht\ ol* support 
lor or modulation n t one s own views or. h so '.ecu. Snnilarlv, tt orjc is 
not prepared :o consider radical soc<a! lulorn.. he she niaj./after asking of 
IIhw # h the various questions, decide not to lead Illicit in depth. "I hus, our m 
entie-inspued questions a?e important tirst and foremost hecause/they 
permit us to determine what the autiu-i is ( /n///e. therein allowing us to 
assess whether the author has an> interest tor what >w in pni\ thinners want 
u> do. When that issue :s settled, we nia> then deeide to find out what the 
thcitrctii tan has /u 

Learning Yo. ;i: To ToleruU* Diversity 

Ihe third thine we have learned from the recent period of curriculum 
reform is a tolerance lor diversity Walker, tpr example, terminates his 
chapter in this Yearbook, with what appears to he almost a sigh ol relief 
that he can now view the mam curriculum policies, beliefs, proposals, and 
theories as proper and acvordinn to nature. For mam of us the acceptance 
of diversity represents a kind of personal p*.v etiological maturity I iterance 
is a virtue associated with the old and tbe wise. Our curriculum wisdom is 
conceptual!) grounded in an experience which has taught us to think of 
curriculum as practical. Practical matters aie. of course, diverse. To 
acknowledge this state of allans is not a consequence ol immature theoret- 
ical thinking but ot taking curriculum tor what it is. Curriculum situations 
and circumstances var>. as do policies and public debates on the curricu- 
lum. Furthermore, since, as noted above, our conceptual understanding of 
curriculum has limited applicability our concept will be close to experi- 
ence. Ihe closer to experience and the narrower their range of application, 
♦ the more concepts there are In addition, we have ahead) seen that a 
further retreat to theory as a source tor a conceptual basis of curriculum 
thought leads also to diversitv both in the the* re:uai views themselves and 
in the products ot critical tjiought about them. Accordingly, we are led to 
the view that the diversitv of curriculum policies and thought is part of the 
nature ol our beast, curriculum. 

There are those, of course, who still believe thai it is possible to reduce 
curriculum diversitv Indeed, comprehensive curriculum ordcrings such as 
open classrooms. iik|inr\ teaching, the new math, and Piagetian psychology 
undoubtedly gam popularity, in part, because they promise order and sim- 
plicity Hut our experience with bandwagons suggests more than a little 
caution in this regard. Ihe ordcrings soon begin to kilter a* legitimate 
diversitv asserts both its theoretical voice and its practical e fleet. First one. 
then another idea is oflered as an alternative to the plan. At the same time 
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teachers appear who function poorly according to the plan; some students 
succeed while others have difficult); and so on. The comprehensive order- 
ing which was designed for all turns out to he good only for a $pw. Thus, 
what at fir st appears to he a w holistic account is eventually seen as a con- 
ceptual reduction. 

TaslevV 7 review of (ielman and G^isteH's The Child's Understanding 
of X umber is illustrative *l he book is on the eogniwve psychology of chil- 
dren's arithmetic and, as Faslev points out, presents a view very different 
from the behavioristic studies popular in the sixties and the even more 
popular epistemologic^|udies of Piaget which follow£cf?*!Kost of us are 
aware that Piaget's man> theoretical writings found their way into curricu- 
lum-oriented journals such as Seienee Edueation. into the curriculum policy 
documents of ministries of education, and into preserviee and in-service 
teacher education programs. We might well have thought for a time that* 
Piagct. along with his epistemological orientation, was all that was needed 
by curriculum planners concerned with the development of basic concepts. 
Hut, savs Maslev — clearly uncomfortable with both the Piagetian and, 
before it. the behavioristic reduction — Gelman and Galistell have written a 
"landmark book, because *t is part of the reawakening of the cognitive 
psychology of children's arithmetic." For those Of us who have learned our 
curriculum lessons well, we might have predicted that such a'book would 
be written and tlrat someone w.ould refer to it as a landmark book. Piaget 
has things of importance to say, but he does not say it all. Children are more 
diverse than Placet's view suggests; and other views — behavioristic, cog- 
nitive, and others - also have things of importance to say. When one of the 
views passes for the whole, we may recognize it for the reduction it is. 

Learning \o. I: To Evaluate Methods of Curriculum Reform 

I he 20 vears of Curriculum activity marked by Sputnik and Sky lab 
were fueled In a drive to improve schooling through curriculum reform. 
Ihus. the theoretical "flight" of this period contains the notion that theory 
would improve practice Hut did it? Undoubted 1 ), more is now known 
about curriculum, and there are better curriculum materials available. This 
outcome can only have beneficial results in the long run. But there is 
almost unequivocal evidence that the improvements did not come about as 
intended I here .ire numerous research studies, reviews, and evaluation 
reports to support this point. 1,1 One of our favorites in this regard is Gal- 

17 r \ 1 asle\. Ir . Review ot R. Ifclnun and C H Galistell. The Child's 
I'tulfrxfanJin** #»■' \ umber " lulitcarioihil Resvanher S ( 1979). 

'"Some examples arc a) Mary l : . Diedench. "Physical Sciences and 
Processes ot Inijuirv A ( ntujue ot ( hem-Study. C'BA. PSSC7' Journal of 
Kesrtinh in Sn.'in v lr.it /iff c <> ( 1 969 1 : 309-} 15; b) Michael Fullen and Alan 
Point ret. Research on I iirriciilum and Instruction Implementation." Review of 
I tuii'iutl R t \t\oth 4"* iM>77) US. 97; e) Joseph B. (iiacquinta. "The 
Pn«v0ss ot \ ducational C hange in Schools," Renew of Reseimh in Education 
1 ( \ >>7\) 17S. 
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l.:«.'hct\ studv ! 1 1 if the Uii.kniicjl Sciences Curriculum Study classrooms; he 
reports thai it is mu possihle^or a visitor Ht determine whethef he/she is in 
.. a BSCS classroom m .j traditional classroom without noticing the text used. 
Mr' ctirricutor held of studv known as curriculum implementation is a re- 
sponse to the Ui thai research, theory, and new programs are not used by 
% schools lt s intended Implementation research is designed to discover factors: 
inhibiting implementation and to develop successful implementation 
strategies. 

From the pomi of view of the relationship of theory and practice, the 
putting o| research, theorv. and curriculum programs into practice requires 
application I heor> is applied to practice. Just as physics studies .physical 
events ami applies its theoi> to engineering practices, so— according to the 
applied view social science theories study social events and apply their 
^ theorv to the practice of education. Thus, the commitment to theory 
brouehi with it a methodologv of school reform which denigrated practice 
in the interests of applied theory In the next section of this paper we 
exhibit the various theoretical responses that have been made to the inade- 
quacies oi this methodology. For now it sutlices for us us to point out that 
we have learned that the application of theory, research findings, and well- 
researched curriculum developments is an inadequate methodology for the 
improvement, ot schools. I he corollary to this learning is that practice is 
most appropriately ^viewed as an independent starting point for the con- 
struction of methodologies aimed at the improvement Oi practice. We 
cannot s-atisfactoriU proceed by continually adjusting the application 
method,, Iojv .in resistance develops Juring implementation. Rather, 
methodologies localized m the nature of practice itself are required. 

t vnrninu \,», .7. ?« See the Teacher Role in Curriculum Reform 

I he impediments to curriculum reform through the application of 
Iheorv to practice are commonly viewed in implementation studies as orig- 
inating in either of two sources: the teacher or the organization of school- 
mc Acoiding to research lore, teachers actively resist change, and organi- 
zations prevent .: bv the weight of inertia. There is a rieh. relatively 
independent litei.cuie on both of these matters. Space permitting, we might 
prolitablv pursue each. However, the pursuit of organizational theory would 
bone us ba.k to practice and practitioners -hence, the teacher. Organiza- 
tion.!! thconsis tend to*view organizations in terms of the arrangement of 
goal-, and personnel h.us. th«. inve .ligation of an organization is the 
investigation ot the mutual and interactive actions of the people who make 
up the organization brom the point of view of the curriculum, the key 
practitioner is the teacher He she is the curriculum agent who acts as an 
inlctnicdi.nv between learners, theoretical knowledge, and the world to 

^ : 'I ? (i.dl.iehcr ' I cache' Variation in Concept Presentation in Biological 

Sueiue i urriv iilnni Studv ( uirieuliini Program." (Crbana: Institute for Re- 
search I \veptnin.i| ( hikircn. I'mvcrsifv ol Illinois. 1966). 
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which knowledge refers. Accordingly, we shall pursue only 'that line of 
imptementatiorrwork: whicj^views the teacher as an impediment. The read er— - 
should recogni/e this simplification while granting us our View that other 
practitioner agents are best seen according to an understanding of the 
teacher. Our account closely follows a review of this matter by Connelly 
and Beif Peret/ in a paper titled ' Teat-tiers' Rples in the Using ancf Doing 
of Research and Curriculum Developments." - u The various developments 
are summarized in Table 1. « 9 ^ 

Table 1- Teachers, Curricula, and Curriculum Theory 



A. TEACHER-PROOF 
CURRICULA 



IB. TEACHERS AS ACTIVE 
! IMPLEMfcNTERS 



■+- 



x 1 



j 



Materials designed to 
minimize teacher^ 
influence on programs. 



Teachers assumed to 
nave impact on imple- 
mentation of curricular 
ideas. 

Action research and 
implemen',atk>n-oriented 
strategies aimed at help* 
mg teachers understand 
curncular innovations. 



C. TEACHERS AS 
PARTNERS IN , 
DEVELOPMENT 



Teachers assumed to be 
full partners in develop- 
ment as user-developers. 
Teacher inquiry oriented 
toward: discovery of 
curriculum potential; 
change and transforma- 
tion of materials; forma- 
tion of new alternatives 
and decisions. 



Legend x- developers curncular ideas; x 1 — translation of ideas into curricular ma- 
terials, x —implementation versions of cugfcular ideas in classroom; y,z — alter- 
native versions of curncular ideas in classroom 

Hark in the Sputnik-Skylab period, the curious phrase ''teacher- 
proof materials" was popular; journals actually published articles on 
whether .such materials were possible. (See Table I, A.) This attempt to 
bypass the teacher's influence altogether is the most visible expression erf 
the applied theory methodology of school reform. Now, however, few 
researchers write about such notions. Largely due to the implementation- 
evaluation efforts of large-scale curriculum projects, it is generally recog- 
nized that teachers do not neutrally implement theories and programs; 
thev develop programs of study for their classrooms by adaptation, trans- 
lat ion>uid modification of given programs and research findings; they 
^TrTaVesen occasionally develop their own curriculum materials. 

As a rcfuk of this reawakened awareness of the teacher's function in 
curriculum « tky^lopment, somewhat more sophisticated notions of the 
^teacher's relationship to ^heory and proposed curriculum programs were 

• M I' Michael Connelly and Miram Ben-Peret/, "Teachers* Roles in the 
I "sing and Doing of Research and Curriculum Development/' Journal of Cur- 
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developed. (See I able 1. B ) These ideas respect the influence of teachers 
tin programs and encompass the combined concepts of implementation and 

Z ^( J/Vr/rrc'stWc/i. ParihsTancc. McNamara,- 1 in an article entUled "Teacher^ 

and Students Combine hiforts in Action Research/* writes that the objee- 

P ~) tivc of his article "is to anal\#e and suggest some supporting roles that 

teachers and students can assOme' 1 in regard to system planning within a 

« school district. 'Although McNamara refers to the active involvement of 

both teachers and students in school planning, he points out that-this might 
be an answer to the recognized ditliculties in implementing external inno- 
vative projects in schools. Likewise, in an article called "Ac-lion Research 
in 'the School: In\olvmg Students and Teachers in Classroom Change/' 
1 Fullen--' describes a project which is concerned with factors that take into 
account the ditliculties of unlearning old roles and learning new roles in 
ongoing social sv stems. For Fullen, school change would be facilitated by 
an understanding of role changes. 

I he joining of action research with implementation represents an 
approach to school change whic\i focuses on the implementation process 
with the assumption that if enoughVere known about teacher involvement in 
curriculum implementation, theoretical findings and program developments 
would find their wa> more directly into the classroom. Admittedly, this 
approach is more realistic in its recognition of the teacher's influence and 
more responsive to the teacher's need to feel involved and effective. Yet the 
approach retains the same basic stance on the teacher s role that character-, 
i/ed the research and development efforts of the 1960s. 

At first, action research-implementation strategies might appear to 
be courteous and respectful of teachers and ideologically on the right side 
of school change since they recogni/4 the influence, of teachers over the 
actual uses of research and program materials. But closer inspection sug- 
gests that such programs depend upon an unnecessarily restricted view of 
teacher inquiry I he> hold that tenchers should limit their investigation to 

/strategies for adopting an idea and should not do an investigation of the 
relative merits of tlie idea itself. If ide'a a* is to be implemented, teachers, 
however humanely, are to he converted to a belief in x and to a deeper 
understanding of x Relieving in 1 and knowing what is intended by a\ they 
will.. according to action research-implementation strategy, teach x in a less 
rnpditied. purer, and therefore more effective form. The principal fault in 
this orientation is the notion that teachers play mere supporting roles in the 
educative process and are unable to act as critics at the level of ideas. With 
Mivh a notion it makes sense to be offended when teachers do not imple- 

- ! Janus I McNamara. Teachers and Students Combine Ufforts in Action 
Research. " CUwmk' Slottu- 47 (December 1972): 242-248. 

:: Michael \ ullen and others, "Action Research in the School: Involving 
Students and I e tchers in Classroom Change." l.duianonal Chant?? and Society: 
A s.M/Wcev of ( iintuimn l.Jumtion, ed. R. A. Carlton and others (Toronto: 
Ciage. P>7m 
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mcnt as prescribed, and it makes sense to construct sophisticates Mmane 
methods to modify teachers* role behavior in the direction of minimizing 
their influence as adapters of the ••g.ood" pew educational strategies. 
_ various efforts to retain Jhe theory application methodology 

{ 1 able 1, A and Bj through accommodations to teacher impediments were 
the joint, products o f theoreticians, policy makers, and high-level practi- 
tioners. It was not merelv the theoreticians who worried that their theory 
was not appropriate!) applied and who therefore undertook evaluation and 
implementation research. Policy makers who had a stake in demonstrating 
their accountabihtv to public wishes were equally committed to applied 
theor) as were administratis personnel who ofteiT saw their job in school 
boards as the application of local, provincial, and national policies to their 
situation. No doubt e\en teachers, educated as they are in }he tradition of 
t . practice-as-applieditheor). aided arid abetted the applied methodology. 
There was not, then, a mere theoretically abstract test of the application 
methodologv for school reform, but a very concrete and concerted one as 
*i well. There can be little doubt that the application methodology is inade- 
quate because teachers are autonomous curriculum agents. 

We ma> summarize our point by noting that when the teacher's role 
as a ^thinking, deliberating agent oriented toward action is adopted, the 
picture changes, (See Table 1, C\) With. such a view the teacjier assumes a 
position of autonomy over instructional acts and, thereby, over theories 
and curriculum developments applied to instruction. In an earlier paper 23 it 
was argued* that researcher-developers and teachers maj^best be seen as 
supporting each other in curriculum development by virtue of thpifTttfffifr 
ent. but obvious!) celated, functions. This relationship decisively shifts the 
teacher s function from implementer to decision maker and independent 
developer. 

'Consistent wiMi this notion of an effective teacher is the concept of 
"curriculum potential." J * For Ben-Peretz the potential of any given set of 
curriculum materials encompasses developer interpretations as well as 
possible uses that might be revealed by external analysts or implementers. 
We auree with her when she writes: 

( urncular materials are more complex and richer in educational possi- 
bilities than .on list ot goals or objectives, whether general or specific, and con* 
lain m*re than an expression ot the intentions of the writers. If we look upon 
mateiiaK as the end product ot a creative process, then any single interpretation 
vieKU nnlv a partial picture ot the whole. r> 

I he an. iK sis of "curriculum potential" for a particular classroom situation 
1 offers wide scope for the teacher's exercise of a reflective investigative spirit, 
teachers trv.out various wass of using theory and curriculum materials in 

- M ConnclK. "functions" 

Jl Miriam Ben Peret/,^1 he Concept ot Curriculum Potential/* Curriculum 
Ibid. \ 
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. concrete classroom situations as they 'function in their particular, practical 
situation. 

In short, the appropriate knowledge and experience held by theoreti- 
cians and by. practitioners cannot easily be exchanged. Theoreticians, in 
"their 'various guises" u?Tticu)rcticianf» ; researchers, external 1 developers, and 
policy makers cannot adequately plan for particular circumstances' when 
they have no experience of them. Likewise, of course, practitioners cannot 
adequately plan for generalise knowledge and generalizable materials 
development. Neither can the knowledge of the experts pass for the wisdom 
of th*? tcachtt, nor can the teacher's wisdom pass for theoretical knowledge 
of what is to ne thought or developed. 

We do not propose, therefore, that theoretical work be abandoned, but 
merely that our key practitioner, the teacher, be treated on his/her own 
terms and not as a derivative of the theoretical. Each has a role to play. Our 
problem is that the 20-\ear theoretical "flight" adopted a methodology 
which implied that the teacher's function could be subordinated to the 
theoretical function in the improvement of schooling. 

Thus, our essential problem for this chapter is set. Theoretical knowl- 
edge has its place; and we have considerable insight into it, both from its 
own publication and from theoretical criticism of it. We believe that theory 
has a role to play in the improvement of schools. But we do not believe 
that improvement can come about by any mere application of theory. And, 
if we are not to think of the teacher as an adjudicator, adjuster, and adapter 
of knowledge, thereby retaining the application methodology, then we are 
committed to thinking of the teacher as a knower of the practical. We 
believe that this constitutes our rock bottom conceptual basis of curriculum 
thought when our concern is with curriculum as practices. 

There is very little direct research on the problem at hand. Certain 
notions based on our own studies are described below for purposes of bet- * 
ter understanding this practical basis of curriculum thought. But we also 
recognize tlut what we have to say at this point constitutes a mere nibbling 
at the edges. The held of curriculum has been so devoted to its theoretical 
f.mcv .Hid to the retention of its application methodology that little thought 
has been given to the nature of teachers* practical thought. As that work is 
undertaken, we ma> expect more satisfying practical conceptions of cur- 
riculum thought. 

Intellectual Milieu for Teacher's Curriculum Thought 

I he intellectual milieu for teacher's thought is prescriptive in charac- 
ter. Uun duncteristic derives, in part, from the fact that there are numcr- * 
ous stakeholders to the ground on which the teacher works. 28 They each 

' f Muhacl Connelli Robin J. I nns, and Florence Irvine. Stakeholders 
in ( iirrtculum." in (urmulum Planning for the Classroom, ed. F, Michael 
Cor.nelK. Albert S Dukac/. and f tank Qumlan (Toronto; OISH Press, forth- 
coming) s 
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want something. More than that, they have a right to something. Parents, 
business people, principals, superintendents, and so 'on come to mind, It niay 
be thought that students are the ultimate stakeholders,' and so they are, , 
However, ihe> have a special role in that they constitute the primary sub- 

. — !jcc t m a t t e r of teacher's th i n king we will, therefore, postpone discussion of . 

them until later. Policy makers also have a special role in that they' carry 
legal authority for their expression of what should be done in the schools. 
It is, of course, the case ihat policy is often divisible into statements of 
„ must and statements of should where only the must statements have legal 
authority. Researchers and Theoreticians ha\e the least direct stake in 
schooling, although tme might imagine differently upon witnessing the 
20-year Sputnik-Skvlab "flight." Nevertheless, while theoreticians are paid 
to understand practice and to think up ways of improving practice, they J* 
have no specific stake in anv particular situation except insofar as they may 
privately represent a business interest, their own children, and so forth. 
Yet they too have operated prescriptive ly. It is clear that the intellectual 
stance behind the applied theory methodology of school reform is pre- 
scriptive in character. Thus, on all sides, the teacher is not in a knowing 
environment buf. rather, in a prescriptive, doing environment of other 
stakeholders. Teachers are exhorted, expected, and required to do this, that, 
and the other thing, and to do it better. While .the theortician does his/her 
work in a "what is" environments the teacher does his/her work in a "what 
ought to be done" environment. 

Furthermore, the teacher's own thinking is constrained by a need to 
do something educational which, by any account, is necessarily marked by % 
the growth of children. Thus teachers* thinking is characterized by questions 
of what' ought to be done to encourage the growth that is the purpose of 
their work, and their thinking takes into account the prescriptive wishes of 
stakeholders in their intellectual environment. A research-oriented pro- 
fessor reading this chapter will quickly grasp our meaning. His her thinking 
is very different when he she is pondering research problems th!in when 
,he she is planning for his her own class instruction. Academics, in fact, 
think of these two functions as very different parts of their lives. Some think 
1 of research and teaching as mutually beneficial; others grudgingly do one 
at the expense of the other; and still others do only one or the other, either 
in university settings or in pure teaching or pure research institutions. But 
however thev -think of the relationship, few would hold that thinking about 
research and about teaching are the same." 7 

Mow Joes one function in this prescriptive teaching environment? 
Schwab * s and others have named the method deliberation. People meet in 

i7 there are exceptions, of course, for example, professors who teach as 
if toachtng were mereU an applied branch of their own theoretical work. 'I heir 
counterpart in the schools are those few dry-as-dust subject matter secondary 
school teachers who are occasionally found. 

- ,K Schwab, "The Practical: A Language/' 
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groups to discuss and debate ends and means; through this process deci- 
sions on what to do are made. A number of studies have been done on this 
, deliberative method. Schwab referred to deliberative jnethods as "arts'* irj 
■ ' the last of his three papers on the practical, Walker ;iu studied <he delibera- 
tive methods of a curriculum planning team. One of us has undertaken a 
study of teacher thinking relative to theory, Arid in Reid"and"WatkcT 1 s 41 
book of case studies of curriculum development, the notion of strategy is 
used to refer to the deliberative methods employed by the subjects in the 
case stud>. But these studies, important as they are to our understanding of 
the teacher's method of practical thinking, do not reveal the practical 
knowledge with which the teacher does his/her thinking. 

In short, we have been taught that teacher thinking' occurs in a prescrip- 
tive intellectual milieu. Furthermore, we recognize that teacher thought is, 
itself, prescriptive in character and proceeds by the method of deliberation 
on which there has been some research. But there is little research on the 
nature hf the practical knowledge with which the teacher does his/her 
thinking. It is to this matter that we now turn our attention. 



The Teacher's Practical Knowledge y 

Substantively, the content of the teacher s practical knowledge is easily 
cataloged. Theje is knowledge of subject matter, students, milieu of school- 
ing, development and organization of curriculum materials, instructional 
procedures^and self. The latter is often overlooked. when one's perspective 
is not practical. But when the teacher's point of view is adopted, personal 
goals, values, beliefs, talents, and shortcomings come to the fore. These 
matters affect the teacher's curriculum planning and teaching. 

We might imagine that the above catalog of knowledge areas was 
merely filled with chunks of content knowledge drawn from the subject 
matter disciplines; bits of theoretical knowledge drawn from various social 
science disciplines; pieces of accumulated wisdom of the field; recipes 
dr.mn from the tradition of schooling in a given culture, school system, or 
school, and acknowledged items from the personal teaching habits of the 
individual Indeed, to note these is almost to assert the commonplace. 
Teacher education programs, for example, are commonly organized accord- 
ing to the areas noted in the catalog. Program content is. normally drawn 
from the subject matter disciplines, for example, the requirement of the 
equivalent irf a IV. V; from the social science disciplines, for example, 
courses in ps>eholog\ . from accumulated wisdom of the field, for example, 
methods courses and the use of associate teachers as "professors* 1 ; from 
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traditions of schooling, for example, special <!ute cm provincial certification 
requirements; ami from local mores and personal traits, for example, prac- 
tice teaching, lliis program! and the catalog on which if is based, appears- 
to be a realistic account of the teachers knowledge in which the practical 
and ad hoc character of that knowledge is recognized. Hut if no nmre than 

.this i\m be said tor the teacher* knowledge, the readej wuuld be justiiied in • 

wondering whether it warrants being called knowledge at all. We suggest 
that the teacher s practical knowledge is not simply a collection of random 
theoretical statements combined with handv hints for the care and feeding 
oi students ,,nd leavened bv personal idiosyncrasy. Rather, we suggest that , 
the teacher's knowledge can most usefully be viewed as a body of knowl- 
edge, not a totalis comprehensive or consistent one to be sure, but none- 
theless a bods of knowledge held in a uniquely practical way and struc- 
Uued in terms of the teacher's practical purpuses. 

Customarily, knowledge is thought to be structured in such a way 
that the parts torn! a coherent wfuTle. I his is recognized in our metaphor r / 
of a ■ bods 1 - of knowledge. Knowledge, moreover, is thought to stand in re- 
lation to further knowledge and to the phenomenal world. Its relationship ' 
to further knowledge permits its growth and development; and its relation- 
ship to the phenomenal world is one of order, simplicity, and generalizabil- 
it\ It is true, ot course, that different thinkers on the notion of knowledge 
conceive ot its structure, growth, and relationship to the world in a variety 
ot different wa>s Hut the problems set by these three features are common 
to all aiid recognized in branches of thought known as epistcmolqgy and 
ontology * We have, therefore, conceptualized the teachers practical knowl- 
edge alone the same dimensions: orientations of teacher's knowledge and 
i temization of teacher's knowledge. Our notions of the orientation and 
organization ot teacher's knowledge permit us to construct a view of the 
teacher's knowledge winch allows for growth along the various orientation 
directions .md according to its various levels of organization. 

In what follows we outline the notion of the teacher's practical knowl- 
edge, using categories developed in a recent case study of a teachers knowl- 
edge Illustrations presented here are drawn from that study. The teacher 
referred to is S.uah. a teacher of linghsh and reading in a large suburban 
hreh school. We present five orientations: to situations, to theory, to others 
f soual >. 1,1 self i persona! ). and to experience; and we present three levels 
<>! organization rules ot practice, practical principles, and images. 

Orientation* of Tvavhrr** ktiou It <lf>4> 

To situation*. It is evident thaf the teacher works within the context 
•>l spe, i tic situations His her Use of knowledge in these situations is not - 
like the iheoreiican's application of a general statement to a particular 
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instance to determine whether the instance fits the theory. Nor the 
teachers use of knowledge akin to the lawyers use of a body of legal 
% precedents, subsuming the details of a case to the general features of the 
precedent vthich applies. For the teacher the instance, his/her case, comes 
first. I he situation determines what aspects of his her knowledge (theoret- 

Ural view, classroom methods, procedural rules, habits, and so forth) will 

be selected as relevant and subsequently made use of, J he teachers oriental 
turn to situations implies that we cannot speak of the teacherVknottlcdge as 

• fixed. In each case the teacher will bring to bear a different range or 

• selection from Ins her knowledge, chosen with a view to helping him/her 
deal with the situation at hand. 

For instance, Sarah, the teacup in our case study, had extensive 
knowledge of communications and group dynamics which, she used in 
developing one unit of a course on learning. She was well aware that this 
knowledge was equally relevant to the work ^ the group of teachers in- 
volved in developing the learning course. But' in the latter context this 
knowledge was not brought to bear because if did not serve the groups 
^isk of preparing for instruction. As Sarah put it: 

"l-'vcrvthini; m the human side of me said. I should show him that I can risk 
expressing rm imn doubts . . . but I didn't, because it was, only ten minutes till 
the class, and 1 couldn't allow myself that luxury, because wc still had to get 
over a tew' points 

However, to think of situations as a sequence or series of unique 
events, each of which calls forth a different use of the teacher's knowledge, 
is to oversimplify Ieachers. we believe, perceive situations in their ttftality; 
and they cope with this perception by using knowledge to reduce com- 
plexity For example, Sarah's perception of her situation was rich and 
complex Hut. partly as a result of the perceived complexity, she found the 
classroom a stressful place in which she must "constantly be tuned in to so 
many things " One way Sarah oriented her knowledge to this situation was 

• In developing and using materials with a relatively narrow focus in the 
area of learning skills Structuring class work around specific techniques of.- 
reading, lor example, enabled Sarah to better cope vvith her perception of 
a chaotic classroom situation. 

■j: To Theory. As someone who works with intellectual materials, the 

teacher must necessarily shape his. her work by some view of theory. This 
view ma 1 , range from outright rejection — for example, the teacher who 

• sees himself herself as a pragmatist working by trial and error in the class- 
loom to deliberate, smgle-minded application of a particular theory—for 
example, the teacher who is inspired by Piaget. In between, the teacher 
mas feel that theory is relevant but remote, or difficult to use; such a 
teacher may draw on theories of practice rather than on clearly theoretical 
formulations Whatever the teacher's position, his/her stance with respect 
to theory determines what kinds of theoretical knowledge he/she will 
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draw upon and how he she will use. it in a particular situation. Thus, 
the teacher's theoretical orientation shapes his her practical knowledge in 
an important way. g 

Sarah's work with a learning course for secondary school students 
is illustrative. Her stance toward theory was a very respectful one. She 
saw theory as a body of knowledge standing above practice and "affording 
a broader v;ew," Hut because, of this respect, bhe was sometimes inhibited 
in making use of theory. '1 he learning course, developed cooperatively 
with other teachers, began nvith the intention of preparing materials on 
thinking. But gradual!) the focus shifted to 'learning defined in terms of 
tasks such as essay writniL\ which students were asked to complete in 
school. The shift did not- reflect a change in what the teachers wanted but, 
father, in what they considered themselves knowledgeably capable of 
doing. I hey came, quite correctly, to believe that thinking was a very 
theoretical field, one in which they had little education. Consequently 
they shifted, to learning, an area in which they thought they were better 
prepared by both training and experience. Thus, \l is clear thajt the redi- 
rection of theif work was directly influenced by their respectful vifew of 
theory Since one way of ( roceeding did not satisfy their notion oOthe 
projvr use of 'Mcorv. they cnose another way that did, * 

» 

To Other*. Inevitably, the teacher's knowledge is shaped by social 
conditions nnd constraints. 1 samples of the social shaping of teacher's 
knowledge have been provided in recent years by writers in books such 
;is A'rtfiit/i'c/iv unu ( tmtnd : C >ti the other hand, teachers also use their 
knowledge quite purposefully to structure their social situations by orga- 
ni/mg elates tn brine about particular teacher-student relations, by in- 
volving themselves in the development of curricula as a group effort, and 
b\ pioniotim: particular notions of teaching ami learning within the com- 
munity of their colleagues. I his active aspect of the social orientation of 
teacher's knowledge is of particular importance in our view because it 
supports the picture we drawing of the teacher as an agent within *he 
curru ulum process 

I he Case study provides a striking example of the teachers socially 
oriented use o! knowledge Sarah was a teafcher who strongly disliked 
heme »n a position of power in her relations with students. She wanted to 
avoid the "phoney structure" in which she was "perceived as the one who 
judges, the one who passes ami the one who gets tffc.* other person into 
university." In her work she gradually shifted her teaching focus from 
! nehsh literature to reading. In doing so she developed a subject matter 
and a stvle of work which allowed her to relate to students on the basis 
of sk:IU she could share with them rather than on the basis of some intel- 
lectual property to be transferred to them. She also found a new context 

r 

" Michael I I> \k»tmg. ed . Kntwletiae and Control: New Directions for 
tht- S«»<ni/f#c> o' t.tiitnituw il ondon ( oilier Macmillan, 1971). 
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for her work in the school's reading center. The center constituted a 
smaller social framework which was more congenial for Sarah than the 
school as a whole for the sharing of skills with students. 

To Self. F\er> encounter between teacher and student reveals* their 
divergent perceptions of their common situation, their attention to dif-, 
ferent aspects of the situation, and their different interpretations of the 
situation 1 lies* pointx of \iew, and the interpretations which they pro- 
duce, reflect a personal need to integrate, order, and render meaningful 
one's experience. I he teacher's personal orientation rests not only on 
intellectual belief but also' on perception, feeling, values, purposes, and 
commitment. Ihcsc are reflected inrfhc example just^ed: Sarah's devel- 
opment of .subject matter m the area of learning skills; enabled her to meet* 
the goal of helping students to acquire skills ^tnd also allowed her to meet 
a personal nceU to be in a position of service to. students and other teachers. 

v n£"i# hxperienc**. Implicit in the situational and personal orieintations 
of the teacher's knowledge is us experiential base. The teacher's knowledge 
is drawn ultimatelx from his her experience, gives shape to his her world, 
and ailows him iier to function in it. There are many ways of character- 
izing the teacher's experiential orientation. Schut* and Luekmann, :{l for 
example, suegest that we look at the form and degree of spontaneity the 
teacher manifests m teaching, at the level of attentiveness he she brings, 
at the number of different features of his her experience to which the 
teacher attends, and at the time perspective the teacher has on his her 
woirk ' lewiiN such as these allow us to focus on the quality of the teacher's 
experience a,nd on the M\lc of teaching and of thought. With respect to . 
Strah. :he.se terms allow us to attend, for example, to a conflict between 
the spontaneity of her teaching and her wish to be in control of the direc- 
tion taken In student learning. This focus of attention further enables us 
to diseou-r thai when the subicct matter she was teaching had been fully; 
worked out. Sarah was better able to mediate between spontaneity and 
conuoi ;n her teachim 1 .. 

In .iimmar\. Sarah's practical knowledge was composed of theo- 
ie\v ?!. practical, and personal fragments. These fragments were' welded 
into .in organized whole h\ \inue ot the fact that Sarah was in an active 
exchange with her cuiiiculuhi situation. Her knowledge was practical 
because i» tuik!ioncd to orient Saiah in a wa\ that permitted her. to act 
;:i the ouuiion 'WKIm&!. of course, is a poor metaphor to label the forces 
wh.Jt bonded tier knowledge fragments into a functional whole.. As the 
\ahoiu or:enta-:ons shitted in emphasis according to the task and the 
moment, the particular shape of her practical knowledge adjusted. Indeed, 
^a'her .ban weldi^. we would do better to adopt a biological metaphor 

* \ vhut/ anil Ihoni.is I uckniann. ///«• StnuturcK of the /.i/c-HWW 
i \ \.mxion III Noithwesiein rniversity Press. 1973). 
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and use the notion of regulatory adjustment to environment. With this 
notion in mind, we can say, in the case of Sarah ami in general, internal . 
readjustments continually occur as the organism (teacher) interacts with 
its environment. The adjustments change the shape and expression of 
the organism in the interest of maintaining its ability to cope with the 
environment. 

Organhation and Structure of Practical Knowledge 

« 

One consequence of adopting the notion of a lfluf($ structured per- 
sonal knowledge composed of many fragments and /oriented situationally, 
theoretically, personally, socially, and cxpcrientialty is that, once again, 
we confront our old friend diversity. But .now we are firmly on curricu- 
lum ground. Here t at least, is a conceptual basis for curriculum thought, 

t But have we created nothing more than a chimera in which flickering 
.situational events call forth flickering conceptual responses in practical 
knowledge? This is one way of reading Schwab, who, it will be recalled, 
piloted the theoretical "fligtif back to practice. Schwab noted that the 
bringing to bear of practical knowledge on a problematic situation results 
in a decision; and decisions, he holds, are always particular and non- 
generaliiuble. A distressing implication of this reading of Schwab, for 
Schwab as surely as for others, is that one cannot learn from one's ex- 
perience But surely teachers can and do profit from experience. Indeed, 
practical knowledge as described above comes from practice. It is con- 
structed through time by the actions taken. Some recognize this learning 
with the* phrase the experienced teacher; others, with the word wisdom. 
But whatever we call it. we are compelled to think of it as learned through 
practice. The reader is reminded that an orientation to theory is part of 
practical knowledge and that the teacher's study of research and theory 
in university courses will constitute a practical orientation. The teacher 
will study theory qua practice, unlike the inexperienced or the research 
oriented. Ihtis, when we talk of learning from practical experience, we 
include the study of theory by experienced teachers. * 

lo account for this learning, and for the commonsen.se observation 
that teachers act "in general'* to some recognizable degree, we have 
adopted three term*: rules at practice, practical principles, and images. 
I he three tcims reflect varying degrees or levcHs of generality in the 
teacher's organization of knowledge and cmbodyNm her .purposes in 
varying ways. Rules of practice are statements, sometimes highly descrip- 
tive, of what the teacher does. The use of rules of practice is a methodical 
carry : ng out of the teacher's purposes, which may or may not be articu- 
lated. The practical principle is a broader, more inclusive, statement than 
the rule. Practical principles embody- purpose in a deliberate and reflective* 
wa\, the statement of a principle enunciates, or at least implies, the 
•nTTorurte which emerges at the end of a process of deliberation on a prob- 
lem. Finally, the image is a brief, descriptive, and sometimes metaphoric 
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statement which captures some essential feature of the teacher's perception 
of himself herself, his/her teaching, his 'her situation in the classroom, 
or his/her subject matter. Images serve to guide the teacher's thinking ' 
and to organi/c knowledge in the relevant area, the image is generally 
inibucd with a judgment of value and constitutes a guide to the intuitive 
realization of the teacher's purposes. 

SurahN knowledge of communication was expressed on all three 
levels. Some of the rules of practice she followed are expressed in this 
statement' '! certainly try very hard to listen very actively to the kids, to 
paraphrase, to encourage them to paraphrase, and at most times to allow 
them to express their concerns without judging them." The principle which 
order* Sarah s rules is that students should be provided with a class at- 
mosphere in which they are able to take risks and thereby come to com- 
municate more openly. The image which captures in a metaphoric way 
the purpose toward which Sarah worked is found in her statement that 
she wanted to have "a window onto the kids and what they're thinking/* 
Equally, Sarah wanted her own window to be more open, • 

Conclusion 

We ha\c sketched a view of the teacher's knowledge as practical, 
illustrated with reference to the practical knowledge of one teacher In 
doing so with Sarah we have shown how the world of practice continually 
shaped that teacher\ knowledge and, conversely, how the teacher herself 
structured the practical situation in accordance with her knowledge and 
purposes. 

I he reader may be wondering, however, what substantive guide- 
lines, if any. can be drawn from this analysis. Situations differ; teachers 
differ What knowledge, what views are likely to serve teachers best? 
What sorts of training and professional development will provide the most 
appropriate practical knowledge and help teachers use their knowledge 
effect i\ civ? We can best answer these questions by summarizing what we 
ha\e done here and giving our recommendations. 

We begin b> considering, and rejecting, a number of theoretical 
starting points for tackling the job of developing conceptual bases for cur- 
riculum thought. So we have not offered conceptual bases for the teacher's 
thought in the sense of substantive content taken as^alid for all practi- 
tioners conceptual "furniture" with which to fill tnc teacher's mind. 
• Instead, we chose to share with the reader our own experience of events 
in the curriculum field and to show how this experience led us to see the 
teacher with his her own knowledge and ways of using it as central to 
curriculum. We went on to describe in detail one research experience — a 
case study of a leather viewed as a holder of practical knowledge — and 
to articulate the conception of practical knowledge to which this experi- 
ence eavc rise In so doing, we have elaborated a process which teachers 
q may tollow to arn\e at their own conceptual bases. We have argued that 
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if]0 teacher's curriculum thought is practical and that it arises from ex- 
perience in*lT*nique, personal — though not unprincipledj£-way. 

Our view of teacher's knowledge as practical and 33 central to cur* 
riculum thought rests on assumptions about knowledge, about teaching 
and learning, about the social milieu; our assumptions grew out of our 
experience with curriculum and with the work of teachers. Here we can 
only suggest some of our assumptions. Following Dc\vey, we take a view 
of knowledge as a process of inquiry, emphasizing the act of creating ' 
knowledge through inquiry rather than the work of acquiring the fixed 
products of previous inquiry. Thus, we assume that the subject matter of 
instruction should be presented, at least at times, as a process of inquiry. 
We stress the active, constructive, aitt^jurposive nature of mind and of 
learning. We believe the teacher learns from the act of teaching. 

Our purpose is not to argue that the reader adopt our point of view 
but to illustrate a process and recommend that teachers adopt a personal 
version of that process in their own work. That is, we are suggesting that 
teachers begin with their own experifcnee and work to understand and 
articulate it. The concepts that will be needed to give form and direction 
to a teacher's experience cannot be specified in advance; they are de- 
pendent on the teacher's situation, needs, purposes,* predilections, training, 
and the like and should be closely tied to these practical considerations. 
At the very end of such a process, when the teacher has come t9 a clear 
understanding of his her own experience and is aware of the knowledge 
he she uses jo deal with that experience, then and only then he/she may 
wish to begin to operate in a theoretical manner, spelling out his/her 
basic assumptions and clarifying these, but always with a view to further 
serving his her own practical needs. 

This process we have discussed is a new one for teachers who have 
not generally been trained to respect their own experience as evidence of 
knowledge and as a means of extending that knowledge. It is important 
lhat teachers be provided, in teacher training and in in-service workshops, 
with varied opportunities to become aware. of their own knowledge and 
of how thev are using it. Only then will they be able to structure their 
own teaching situations so as to improve practice and at the same time to 
increase the range of their experiences and thus to extend their own 
knowledge We believe that teachers would profit greatly from making this 
process a conscious part of their work. 
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Curriculum construction m the United States is generally conducted in a 
shocking piecemeal and superficial fashion. "Reforms* 4 are implemented in 
response to popular clamor and perceived social crisis; 4 innovations" are often 
little more than jargon, and the whole process is influenced mainly' by mere 
educational vogue. I he results, of couse. are schoql programs characterized by 
fragmentation, imbalance, transience, caprice, and Ut times, incoherence. 1 

Robert Zais 

Somk (iRRiu iLM workers would argue vehemently with 
Robert /ais' assessment of curriculum planning in American education. 
Others would applaud his perceptiveness. Whether one agrees or disagrees 
with /ais' description of curriculum practice in the United States, most 
would agree that curriculum planning is an extremely difficult task. And, 
it is one th.it occurs without a single set of concise, prescriptive guidelines, 
( uniculum development is far from being a purely objective or scientific 
enterprise that follows a universal, predetermined planning process; cur- 
riculum development is more of an "artistic" endeavor that is often chaotic, 
political, and emergent. U embodies a combination of intuition, individual 
initiative and creativity, trial- and-error experimentation, social politics, 
and educated guesses. 

While no one set of prescriptive guidelines is acceptable to all cur- 
riculum specialists, some consensus exists concerning the generic com- 
ponents of cuinculum construction. Curriculum theorists and practitioners 
agree that, in one form or another, curriculum development mcludes: 
identification of educational goals and objectives; selection and organiza- 
tion of content, learning activities, and teaching processes; and evaluation 
of student outcomes and the effectiveness of the design process. However. 
# what approach should be taken in trying to accomplish these tasks so that 
the process of curriculum planning is systematic, coherent, and effective 

: R»»K tt S /aiv preface to ('unit ulunt. Print iple\ and Foundations (New 
York IhomasV ( rowdl ( ompany, l 4 >7f)). p. \i. 
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is problematic. Some theorists ancj practitioners recommend the use of 

• academic rationalism a> the most feasible approach to the planning 
process; others appeal to the psvehologieal. order and experiential inter- 
actions of the individuals in the teaching-learning process; others endorse " 
scientific technology; and still others recommend the political realities of 
giveiv school situations. 

In actuality curriculum practitioners usually do what the particular 
. situations and circumstances prompting instructional development demand 
at a given point in time. Rarely, if ever, is a single conceptual model of 
curriculum planning used to guide curriculum practice. Rather, practitioners 
are more likc]> to use an eclectic approach. In the act of creating curricu- 
lum, they combine bits and pieces of content and processes from different 
theoretical models to make their actions coherent or to develop a work- • 
able format that can turn the potential chaos of conflicting demands, needs, 
aud interests of different constituent groups into reasonable, manageable 
' instructional plans. 

Despite this "reality." there is a place for theory in curriculum prac- 
tice. According to Ronald Hyman, a particular focus in the curriculum- 
planning process is necessary "to give coherence and rationality to the 
decisions made concerning the curriculum." 2 Louise Berman contends 
that "the curriculum mustWablish its points of emphasis or priority, With- 
out such emphases the curriculum becomes bland and does not provide 
the means of dealing with problems of conflicting interests/' 3 Robert Zais 
suggests that a "theoretical framework, judiciously conceived and utilized, 
is just as essential for ttoj rational, orderly, and productive conduct of the 
curriculum ^enterprise" ^ as historical perspective, Hilda Taba declares 
that "an\ enterprise as complex as curriculum development requires some 
v kind of theoretical or conceptual framework of thinking to guide it." 5 
\QirnpiUm) theor> can either guide practice or can be used as a perceptual 
screen through which practice is interpreted and ordered. 

Four discernible models for conceptualizing the curriculum-planning 
process exist For purposes of this chapter they are identified as the aca- 
demic modcL the experiential model, the technical model, and the prag- 
matic model Ihese models are not pure: they do not constitute mutually 
exclusive categories. None is functionally operational: curriculum practi- 
tioners will noi implement the model in its idealized or theoretical form 
or emptov one model to the total exclusion of all others. Rather, currici- 
lum workers are likely to use segments of one or another of the* models, 

- Ronald T Hunan, ed . "The Curriculum Issue/' in Approaches in Cur- 
. ruulum (Fnglcwood Cliffs Prentice-Hall. 1973). p. 3. 

1 1 ouise Berman. Sew Priorities in the Curriculum (Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles F Merrill Publishing Company, 1968). p. 2. 
* /ais. Curriculum, p. 7V 

% Hilda Taba. Curruulum Development; Theory and Practice (New York: 
Harcourt. Brace and WiHd. 19f>2). p. 413. 
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depending upon the specific characteristics of the schpol's sociopolitical 
Environment, constituent interests, needs and demand* and upon general 
educational trenJ* and priorities. There is some qverlap among the models; 
however, each haN a particular point of departyre, a core of emphasis, a 
primary focus that is unique. Each of these models is discussed in detail 

The Academic Model 

Some curriculum specialists contend thaf curriculum development is 
a systematic process governed by academic rationality and theoretical 
logic. This approach to the curriculum-planning process is an academic 
one in that it is based upon the use of scholarly logic in educational deci- 
sion making. It praises the^sdom of in ellectual maturity and academic 
rationality. The curriculum specialist is thus placed in the position of 
making most curriculum decisions unilaterally. This conception of cur- 
riculuta planning appears more "Men in the literature of curriculum theor- 
izing than in the field of actual curriculum practice. 

The academic model of curriculum development, for which the Tyler 
Ration^e provides the theoretical and ideological contours, suggests that 
there is a qualitv of curriculum planning which transcends idiosyncrasies 
of particular school situations. The process begins with the identification 
of objectives and continues through the selection of content, learning 
activities, teaching techniques, and evaluation procedures. As Taba sug- 
gests, "no matter what its nature, the statement of desired outcomes sets 
the scope and the limits of what is to be taught and learned. " 6 The pri- 
ority item, then, in. the academic approach to curriculum planning is 
identifying objectives, using intellectual rationality to accomplish this task. 

Curriculum workers who perceive instructional planning from an 
academic framework rely upon five foundational sources for determining 
desired learning outcomes. These are the learner, society, subject matter 
disciplines, philosophy, and the psychology of learning. "No single source 
of information is adequate to provide a basis for wise and comprehensive 
decisions about the objectives of the school. . . . Each source should be 
given some consideration in planning any comprehensive curriculum 'pro- 
gram." 7 Therefore, concerted efforts are undertaken to compile a balanced 
list of objectives which is consistent with all five of the major foundational 
sources of deVfred learning outcomes. 

The academically oriented curriculum developer tries to get as much 
valid information as possible from as many reliable sources as possible 
to determine what kind of changes in student behavior (e.g.. learning) is 
most desirable. Learners* needs and characteristics are examined in terms 

Mbid.p 197.4, 

7 Ralph W Tyler. Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1949), p. 5. 
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\ * of physical, psychosocial, intellectual, and moral development. The re- : 
search and theories of such developmental psephologists and learning 
.theorists as Piaget. Dewey, Maslow, Prescott, Kdhlberg, Tanner, jmd • 
^ Havighurst are used' conjunctively to develop composite, general profiles 

^ , of learners. Anything less than this comprehensive analysis is considered ... , * 
insufficient, in view of the fact that human growth is developmental, orga- 

/nismic. differential, ^synchronistic, and cyclical. 
Formulating a generalized profile of learners' characteristics is a ■ * 
necessary function of curriculum planning, but that profile is not sufficient 
V to determine desired learning outcomes for individual students. The cur- ' 
riculum worker must also obtain data specific to individual students. The 
list of objectives must include "some needs that are common to mos\ 
American children, other needs that are common to almost all children in 
the given school, and 'still other needs that are common to certain groups 
within the school but not common to a fnajority of the chHdren in the 
• v school." H 

Another source of objectives in the academic curriculum-planning 
model is societal' needs and characteristics. The historical patterns of goal- * 
identification in American education provide siv«e insights ajid directions 
into what might be plausible objectives. Knowing this, the academic cur- 
riculum worker consults Committee of TerW*fTTffs, "Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education," Education Policies Commission reports, 
"Ten Imperative Needs of All American Youth.'* and more recent (1972- 
1973) reports bv several commissions on the reform of secondary educa- ' 
lion. Also available are data from sociological surveys, technological 
advancements, employment studies, political action and public opinion 
polls, ;md marriage and family life studies. Economic crises, value con- 
flicts, mass media, environmental pollution, racial disharmony, and per- 
sonal alienation am! isolation in' a technological society may also be takert 
into account in determining instructional objective*. 

Subject matter disciplines constitute a third data base for the identifi- 
cation of educational goals and objectives. Discipline specialists assist the 
curriculum worker m formulating objectives by providing both substantive 
content and syntactical processes for intellectual skill development. Philip 
Phemx has identified content as the greatest contribution disciplines have 
to offer to curriculum development. He argues that "all curriculum con- 
lent should be drawn from the disciplines, or, to put it another way, that 
<>nl\ knowledge contained in the disciplines is appropriate to the cur- 
riculum." ^ According to Cecil Parker and Louis Rubin. "The predomi- 
nant value of a subject lies not so much in its accumulated jnformation or 
in its intellectual artifacts, but in its special way of looking at phenomena, 



* Ihul . p 10 

* Philip H Phemv The l\cs ot Disciplines as Curriculum Content." The 
Education tomm 26 (March 1962): 273, 
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in its methods of inqility. its procedures for utilizing research ar\d its models 
for systematic thought." 111 

_ l lur logical, rational, and systematic investigation of learners, society, 

and the disciplines produces far too nuyfy objective^ to be manageable in 
an effective instructional program. The psychology of learning and phi- 
losophy of education, the two other sources for formulating desired learn- 
ing outcomes, serve as screens for selecting the most significant objectives 
f #> from among those already tentatively identified. 

When using learning theories to select curriculum* objectives, con- 
tent, and . learning activities, academically oriented- curriculum workers 
consult experimental and developmental psychology, as well as anthro- 
pological, sociological, and sociopsyehological studies. They investigate 
cognitive, behavioral, eestalt, moral, and sociocultural (or environmental) 
theories of hum an growth and development to derive comprehensive and 
prescriptive principles of learning. The resulting data enable them to 
identify desired learning outcomes that are developmental in nature, to 
determine the most appropriate sequence of objectives, and to ascertain 

* the conditions requisite for learning certain types of objectives. These in- 

vestigations also help curriculum planners to understand that consistency 
and integration among different learning activities produce multiple out- 
comes and are, thus, desirable guidelines for instructional planning. 

1 he particular educational philosophy adopted by a curriculum 
planner implies major values and beliefs held about what is the nature 
of. the good life, what is the role of education ir^/its realization, what 
knowledge is vvorth knowing, whether schools should teach youth to fit 
into the existing social order or to reconstruct society, and whether the 
same educational experiences should (or can) serve equally well all 
clys^es and ethnic groups in society. In the academic process of curricu- 
lum planning, it is more important for these philosophical questions to 
be asked and earefulK considered than for a particular set of responses 
to be endorsed. However, some schools of thought appear to be more 
compatible than others with the overall character of academic rationality 
in curriculum de\elopment. The more compatible include those philoso- 
phies which \iew the fundamental purposes of education as the preserva- 
tion and transmission of the cultural heritage and cumulative knowledge 
of humankind, and the development of the intellect. Traditionally, these 
philosophies have dominated secondary curriculum relative to priority of 
objectives, disciplinary-based sources of content, and the structural scope 
and sequence of junior and senior high school learning experiences. 
J Since the Woods Hole Conference in 1958, the publication of Jerome 
/firuner's /V#»c< k tv <>/ Education in I960, and the national curriculum re- 
form mou-mcnt of the 1960s, academic rationalism in curriculum planning 

1,1 J (Veil Parker and I mi is Rubin. Vnness as Content : Carmulum Design 
iirul the Application <>' knonlvtiw (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 

twiM/p 
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has broadened its conception of desirable content to include methods of 
disciplined inquirv. the development of cognitive processes o; intellectual 
skills, and the structure of the disciplines. The change in Philip Phenix's 
conception of what constitutes legitimate curriculum content* typifies this 
modification. He savs; 

«■ 

It is more important tor .the rtutlcnl to learn to become skillful in the ways 
of knowing than to k\i«i about arty particular produc* of investigation. Knowl- 
edge of methods makes it possible for a perton to> continue learning and to 
undertake inquiries of his own Furthermore, the modes of thought are far less 
transient than are the products of inquiry. 11 

Parker and Rubin corroborate Phehi^x's arguments and extend them some- 
what when they remind curriculum planners; 

It is thfituiijh exposing the learner to those processes which accompany 
man's manufacture arid utilization of knowledge that knowledge itself and its 
tunctional worth can best be clarified. Also, it iy through exposing the learner to 
these processes that the unique characteristic* of his personal learning aptitudes 
ma> be utilized effectively. ,J 

tiiven the rapid obsolescence of factual information and'the incredible 
rate of knowledge production, it seems useless for school curriculum to 
place too much emphasis on knowledge acquisition ptr.se. Rather, it is 
r more plausible to concentrate on those generic intellectual skills that are 
enduring and applicable in any learning context. These skills — decision 
making, problem solving, reflective and ethical thinking, valuing, concept 
forming, data processing, etc.- have their, own internal kgieal order which 
is conducive to systematic analysis and comprehension. As a result, cur- 
riculum workers using academic rationality in program planning view 

siibiect matter as instrumental to the development iff intellectual 

abilities that can he used in areas i»ther than those in which the processes were 
oriv»ina!K defined } or example, content in history or biology is considered less 
important than the development of the student's ability to inter.' fo speculate, to 
deduce, or to aiialv/e. these abilities . . . will endure long alter the particular 
content or knowledge is forgotten or rendered obsolete bv new knowledge, ,:J 

In order to assess the extent and kinds of changes in student be- 
havior Miat result from planned learning activities, the academic curriculum 
planner designs evaluation procedures that will provide opportunities for 
students to demonstrate learning, will be multidimensional, and will occur 
at different intervals in the instructional process. The goal is to acquire 
Information on both student academic achievement and the effectiveness 
of the curriculum-planning and implementation processes, 

M Philip II -Phemv Rmhns of A/rum/rc (New York: McGraw-Hill. \ l )M) % 

P II 

,; Packer and Rubin. I'nncwas Content, p. 2*>. 

" \ U'Ot W | isikt and l li/aheth Vallance. ed* . ConfUtttnx Conception? 
■ ( itru u!um rlierkclev. ( ahl Mc< uuhan Publishing Corporation, 1974), 
p t<> 
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Numerous curriculum designs which arc the products of the academic- 
approach to curriculum development exist* I he most familiar of these are 
the discipline centered or \cpa r ate*subject designs. I heir focus and se- 
quence aie determined hv the logic of academic rationahtv. by "expanding 
horizons' and * spiral ore.nu/.itiona! patterns, and bv the inherent struc- 
ture ol disciplinary tunicn! I he knowledge explosion, the proliferation 
of Niihieets and an huumsiPi* emphasis mi concept mastery ir instruction 
have necessitated other curriculum oreahi/ational patterns. Noticeable 
anions these are core program-* ( cl'T broad fields, problems approaches* 
correlated and tu>.cd des.iMisi. combinations of separate subjects to form 
Miijle courses i c c . si-uo!::i;»uiMicn. ethnomu-acolouv social psychology, 
etc.i, mterdisciplinai\ studies, inquiry into the structure of the disciplines; 
and lunction.il i.ici.uj *\\\. development le.si.. teaching reading in the 
content area* i . 

The Kxperii ntial Model 

I nlik.- she academ c model o| cunicuhim pLnninii, which claims a 
hi-.'h deeice !-K\t!v»tv and umvcis. ditv and teiuN to cumulate in dis- 
cipline oj mi-m.^:— •ftvrcd instructional designs, the experiential model 
is suhiciSivc Vci^"! iIm heuristic, ami transactional. It is a learner- 
centered, acnv \\\ «u e'Ved ' ipproach to leadline and learnme. It empha- 
sizes Mich cdiKat.ona 1 prmciplo as teachers and learners working co- 
operatively !o rtakc . inrscuium decisions It uttli/e> self-directed, self- 
paced. uii^Iuksh:*..!. nd per m»ii ili/ed instructional programs. It theori/es 
that personal leelne- i::*udes, values, and experiences are critical cur- 
riculum o»nvnt. :i; i! a*:.vc involvement ot students in planning learning 
u?:Vi:»c. . ssei:: .t; : - mavam/iMc learning outcomes, that people create 
'hen -a'. :» ; ieM.i-i:-, i! A^rKN through selective, perception, and that 
people \ t : ri "v t: w'-. l \ has personal meaning to them. Hv extension. 

" v in.''' '.iib;e .i:^! v.ihd curriculum is o*ie that results from a plan- 
\:m ■ pi.^e-s .mv.»\i-i.« * i rTu»st dircctlv allected In it and one that is 
bitted u; % f:i •»; , . : » ■•-..pirv ' • aUays cvolvum, is stfoneK rooted in v inter- 
pifM-'.i! ;e!r »!■ . i-.! .. x'w to Mutational relativism. 14 

I he d-::a -u /:»:•..• v i u .k ler isii*s of the" experiential curriculum- 
p! oiti.:) • ;i; uo- aic ■ % mphasc* on child « cntcicdness. interpersonal 
:eta J io!*v :"';e \:\\ i. i.' tle\. J ^ht\ o! [he development process, the existeilr— 
Mil .irder "! -'ie aid; * fdua! involved in leainuu: .utivities, and the primacy 
.»! aitcetive vO*»tenr ns:Mui;on it considers psvcholoeical and cultural 
Jio.uier. 'ln iii.! ei! .-I learneis 1,1, seen horn the perspective of their 
o.vm pcr.cpmal re.dit\ 1 !>i he the major muiucs of instructional objectives 
rid ,l ie su^s»an!ive v.>:i:r M ' oi i ! ,e eunkUlum Particular attention is uiven 

; I o'in.%' lieMii tn .ml fe* ie \ Kudrruk til** / rrliHv I'.ihunj and the 
' (*•■•■•-.•.•.■ /•■ : l//.f.'/..- r \\ ishin^ton. I)( Association 

ix*i Vi|v\im»*ii i ml < a i Kiihim I Vvclnpnienr. 
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to rer.fotcm:? and Clc% clopinn the human qualities of learners (both as 
individuals and as members of .1 social order), as well as to maximi/ing 
growth tow. ml psvcho!o/: v .d mreetatiotY or self-actuali/ation of the whole 
per i Vthur I o-.h. i\\ vonccption * W a "humane curriculum" is con- 
sisted: w;?h the *. e w >i curriculum development as an experiential plan- 
ning pioce*. He siieccsfs ih.u the function ot eJucatioii is to celebate the 
htun.Mi condition |o .uir.cve this L'oal curriculum content and experiences 
hum he icspi»iiNi\e to all those qualities of individuals which are essential 
tn the pii"a a i\.ition ot tiic.r hutnanitv I iiese qualities include the intel-' 
lectinl, the cniot.ona:. ilio.Mstal, the phtMCul. the aesthetic, and the 
spititu..! ' HuicI.mc :!k Kw' nci as a being in a perpetual state of be-* 
coming more humane provides the directional focus for curriculum de- 
sifnin.' and proves* -k JN .md atfeciive experiences constitute the content 
ot tiie cm : k li.u/iV 

Sell con:: *l o» -v \ \ cdu. svoj.d experiences is a critical concern in 
i-xpeiicMS.al cuiti* uluni development. I his conception of instructional 
planum:' .u^cps the arjumvp; that an individual's evaluation of self and 
sense ot personal cllic.ux are. in part, a consequence of feeling in control 
oi i -nc's own v!vsi:tu .:'ui ol K-heving that one's opinions, ideas, values, 
and decisions .i:.- i;n:*'M :.:m Students arc hkelv to feel better about them- 
selves Kid the v i!.di'\ o: • ! » c 1 1 educational experiences and to be more 
a% .ulenii .■ aii\ productive wh.cn ihcv execute some power, authority, and 
eo;rfni t *\ v - ? » ■ (w - 1 r ,»\vn ic.o'mne 

V: expei te:s' a'!\ or ented curnculuni worker also believes that in- 
dividuds know 'heiPM-!\e. hertrr than anvorv: else knows them and arc 
f.heielore <.apa l \c i.tcrr.irv un» .uul selecting learning experiences that 
will l.i*'l.:.i:e (hen ows ••j».wsh and development. C *arl Rogers, an advo- 
c rc ol cx;v: :cn: : .i! le kiu:v ohscives that "man's behavior is exquisi- 
i iihi-i.t! !mo\;:-.- w.;!» subtle and otdered complexity toward the 
\*o i - !« - o:v. cr.LMVoimu io achieve" ,4 William Kilpatriek argues 

•imd.iriv »n !:■ . .-^o 1 . i''.'»p MkiI "the verv essence of life is the effort of 
i he • ' ::i \» de,i! >;uvesdullv with its confronting situation. The 
••dii v j » x • .* • i - . •? i :\ \\. sins the of ran is tn to action. 'I he organism 
i 1 ' 1 ■' ■ i --me :h.m iiu.thei. and it makes efforts accordingly. 

V " .c ""• - :, e m pioci'NN lies the fact of preference." ,r Thus, 

to ,Ap'"j':.ii viiM . u!um planner, individuals 1 self-perceptions and 

Y 

X:' 1 '-: VV.-ii* I --. low.nd .1 Humane ( urriciiliitii." in /:vvuyv on 
( « V -v \.-t* l.-.uluis ( oIUl'c. ( tiiruulum 10 J 'leaching Depart- 

^ «:l N k \ . lOA.uvl iiev omine a I nlU I unetioning Person/* in 
/•,'.» • .'».• "• /i. //•■".. I * I un l.duaiium. etl. Arthur W. 

< fii^K * xx ■.hii!^».-!i |)i \s.iv utiiui SupetMMon and Curnculuni Devel- 

opiri ill ! 1 ;i ! 1 

XXiiiiiin H k.lpitruk " I he i ^entiaU t^t the Activ|tv Movement/' 
.-I. /./....:/,■// 1: itMohci l ( >*4) .U7 
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personal preferences, their assessments of self-needs, and their progres- 
sions toward self-integration are essential formative data in the curriculum 
decision-making process. 

Cuiiiculuni workers who oneiale expeiicntiallv in designing instruc- 
tional pUns believe that since people are the products of their experiences, 
acquiring comprehensive perspectives of these experiences is central to 
the development process A significant portion of learners 1 experiential 
realities emanate* trom their social cultural backgrounds and frame;; of 
reference Social experiences. cUw^ identities, «nd cultural heritages and 
conditioning ;irc as much a par: of\n individual's personal endowments 
and learning potentialities, and are ;<s significant in curriculum planning, 
as intellectual abilities and psychological characteristics are. 1K Since learn- 
.ing results tnun the selection and modification of perceptions, and since 
cultural conditioning serves as a filter through which experiences are 
screened and assigned meaning, understanding the cultural lift styles and 
heritages of learners in imperative for designing effective instructional 
plans, therefore, educators should systematically investigate the cultural 
background of students "m order to comprehend the impact such a back- 
ground ha.s on t he wa> in which the child perceives the world and is ac- 
customed to kerning aIU ' being taught. On the basis of such investigations 
the school and the leather can promote continuity for the child. M vt 

How students from various social, ethnic, and cultural backgrounds 
respond fo school instructional plans and processes is partly a result of 
the degree of cougrucnc) between their culturally determined perceptions 
<it teaching and learning and the characteristics of school curriculum con- 
tent and learning activities As A. I. Haliowell points out; 

Wfj.it i> ic.tr ncd and the vontent of acquired experiences in one society com- 
p.iml with .mother eonstiTotc important variables with reference to the full 
understanding explanation, and prediction ol behavior of individuals .. .personal 
adjustment m a hch.o ioral environment with culturally constituted properties 
pioducc wn.thliiv in the phenomena of set and expectancy so that in any given 
peiceptiui Mtuaiion siuh tawtois take on differential directive importance.- 0 

Ihese ditferentia! perceptions are particularly apparent in learning styles, 
communication behaviors, value systems, and motivational patterns — cate- 
gories ol critical variables lor planning and executing instructional pro- 
iitams i»i maximum ur-iity to ethnically and socially diverse pupil popula- 
tions. 

'Mole S iiienihcck and Walter H Hill, eds . Cultural Challenges to Edu- 
iattt'H 1 1 exmetou. Mass \ exmgton Hooks. l l )7J). 

!l laomas I laHclle. \n Anthropological f ramework for Studying Edu- 
cation." m / tfut titinruii Paticnw and (ultural Configurations, eds., Joan I. 
Kvk'i N ami Viernc K Akinsanva i New Yolk: David McKay Company. 1976), 
P s, 

-*•"" V I Haliowell. fultur.il factors in the Structurally at ion of Perception." 
in hum ithut.J ( <>»t»u<Hh atum A Rvadvr. eds . l.arry /\. Samovar and Richard 
I Porter < Belmont. < alii Wadsworth Publishing Company. 1972). pp. 50-51. 
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I he experiential curriculum model places high priority on educational 
objectives th.it arc person- and process-oriented and that contribute to 
the personal intern ation ot learners as Individuals and members of a social 
order. Ihese objeexves include: learning how to learn and how to think 
critical!) and autonomously, valuing, developing positive, self-concepts, 
taking social perspectives, participating in tic n/oc racy, developing indi- 
vidual uvativitv and soeial elhcacy'. Identifying these outcomes as ^edu- 
cation tor lite." I ouN Ruhm explains that people should learn to think, 
to feci, to It>u*. lo value, to live, to act, and to find personal meaning in 

• daily activities. ,; Hfuno HeitelKeim argues that because our technological 
society causes psychological problems and disintegrating behaviors in in- 
dividuals, the curriculum should help individuals learn to relate to others, 
to unaK/e paM expediences and make inferences from them for future 
behavior, to understand sell well enough to maintain personal identity 
ami respond rca»onahlv and meaningfully to life's situations according to 
personal interests, values, and beliefs."- These emphases on process skill 

j development arc not intended to imply that knowledge, content, .intel- 
lectuality and cultural heritage have mi place in the educational process. 
Rather. the\ merely sugges; that "it is the 'doing acts 4 of schooling which 
pioducc the greatest eood.' 

Acuvitv and experience create the primary syntactical contexts for 
the leah/atiou oi social, interpersonal, and intellectual process skill de- 
velopment John Dewev evpressed these sentiments in 189 7 in Article III 
of hiN Pedagogic ( reed. I his creed said, in part: 

I he smvi.iI lite or the child is the basis ot concentration, or correlation, in 
.ill hi>. ti.iiuiiig .(no! giowth 1 he social lite gives the unconscious unity and the 
kuku'ioiiikl .'i .i-i lu^ ct!ois .uul ot all his attainments . . . the true center of 
loiM-laiiun on the school MihevK is not science, not literature, nor history, nor 
gco : .»r iph\ . Kit the Jul. Is own soual activities . . . education must he conceived 
as a w.'iirniiiing ici.onstrui.ti.wi ot experience, that the process and* the goal of 
ediic. 0:011 .ir c one .uui ihe Nain>: thing."""* 

l iliuaiuii the "whole" Juld through the use of experiential content and 
processes led William kdpatnek to advise curriculum planners: 

I xpenciue m uhn.hr wc interact nieainngtullv with situational* thus the 
eswiue ot human iife tk'ing vvh.it vv** are. a situation stirs us chiefly by the 

I iHiis I kt^it . "1 he (>hect n ' Schooling An {Evolutionary View," in 
/ /'»• \k: r h m Si ;.»...»; ,;#,/ S/»n7\ (Washington. DC .: Association for Super- 
vision ami < iiiriiuluni Development. IWM.pp. 15-34. 

Bruno Kettelheim. " Autonomy and Inner F reedom: Skills of Emotional 
Management ' mi / /v sii:!\ u*r \\hool\ and Sot ictw ed.. I.ouis J Rubin (Wash- 
ington. I>< XsNociation toi Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1969), 
PP 7 *-*>4 

Ruhm. the Ol^Kvt Schooling." p. M 
Vi John Dewev Ihe Snh|ccl Matter ot Iducation." in Approaches in Cur* 
malum, cd . Ronald I Hyniaii (inglcwood I'litFs: Prentice-Hall. 1973). pp. 
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meaning it arouses. We then react with efforts at controlling the situation 
according n> our p^ererfccs In ihese cffi>rts we are progressively changed 
i ue . wo undergo learmng effects) and we also change the situation.** 

Hilda I.tKi has applauded the cruciulit) of activity and experience in 
curriculum development. She says: 

l\vpl« learn v wh.u thev experience. Only that learning which is related 
to .utive purposes .uui is routed m experience translates itself into behavior 
change I earning in it» rrue sense is an active transaction. . , . To pursue active 
learn. ru? the learner need's to engage in activities which are vital to hiv in which 
he can pursue personal goajs and satisfy personal needs. J,i 

Curriculum workers operating from an experiential framework may 
employ the methodology suggested b> Florence Stratemeyer and associates 
lor the selection and organization* of curriculum content. According to 
iIumii the. most smnificant learning activities for students are determined 
h> the persistent life situations that recur throughout a person's life. These 
persistent life situations fall into the categories of individual capabilities, 
social abilities, and abilities to deal wth environmental forces. This strategy 
for selecting and organizing instructional content is consistent with the 
exponential model or curriculum planning in that it recognizes the unique- 
ness and the similarities of individuals, helps learners face the world at 
th-.'ir own levels of readiness, uses personal meaning and individual-experi- 
ences as legitimate curriculum content, and values the daily life of learners 
as important to education. 'I he planning process suggested by Stratemeyer 
and associates is also characterized by emergence, flexibility, environ- 
mentalism. involvement learning, and differentiation in learning activities, 
khese authors remind curriculum workers: 

Suiwe it growN out of the experiences of learners, the curriculum will always 
he developing and flexible PerMstent hie situations recur in many combinations 
in the learners' dailv lite I xact predictions as to how or when a given group of 
lea-nerx will race "a particular problem or as to which persistent* life situations 
m.u he inter wtiven in an immediate concern are not possible. To differences 
i^w iMnned h\ \afiat>on\ m individual maturation rates must be added those 
ir^iilfnV rrom the experiences learners have had and from the homes and com- 
munities in which thev are growing up. The choice, organization, and guidance 
i't the experiences Jor aiu group, therefore, will grow out of * 11 situations of 
iK iue h fh'i'l. .unl wommumtv the particular group faces 27 

In actualizing important experiential content and learning activities, 
the curriculum [Manning process must make provisions fo* students to 
develop iheir individual differences, to develop self-knowledge and pcr- 

kilpaiiuk. H.c 1 ^eniials of the Activity Movement." p. 349. 
I aba < H** tt ulum /Vu*/o/>/M«7f/. p. 401 . 

I lorcnce Mr itemever and tethers. Dvvclttpint; a Curriculum for Modern 
l:-t*u* Jiul ed lev (New York; Bureau of Publications. Teachers College. 
I'X-i. p 117 
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ceptions, to experience relating to others, and to understand themselves 
as social beings operating in a multitude of social systems. These goals 
can be attained b> using such content and methodologies as laboratory 
learning, aesthetics, values anahsis, experimentation, role reversals and 
social perspective-taking, moral dilemma discussions, critical thinking and 
problem- solving, inquiry and discovery, multicultural education, and in- 
trospective selt-anal>sis. 

Ixperiential curriculum planning encompasses and encourages human 
unmih within particular sociocultural systems and or contexts. It recog- 
nizes the importance and resilience of ethnic, environmental, and cultural 
Juckgh muds in assigning meaning, value, and priority to human experi- 
ences. It contends that education is of greatest worth to culturally different 
students when the curriculum content and learning activities complement 
their ethnic identities, culturally determined learning styles, and perceptual 
frames ot reference. I he experiential curriculum worker is thus com- 
pelled to understand different ethnic groups' cultural characteristics, value 
sv stems, communication styles, historical experiences, and interactional 
patterns and to create learning opportunities that interface with these par- 
ticular perceptual sets. Recent curriculum innovations which embody some 
of these components and aspire to broaden an individual's sense of hu- 
mamis within the context of cultural differences are ethnic studies, multi- 
cultural education, women's studies, parenting courses, death education, 
and programs tor understanding hie aged. 

Main other curriculum designs claim to embody experiential planning 
pi maples m one torn: or another. Ihese include Montessori methods, open 
edtka;ion. learning center^ and stations, independent study, mini-courses 
and phase ek\ lives, schools without walls, and humanities and fine arts 
programs lo some decree all of these claims are legitimate, especially 
since the exponential process of curriculum planning does not specify a 
narrow I v defined set of assumptions and priorities that are translatable into' 
a few dcs«en possibilities I lm tact is both its major strength and weakness. 
Its bioad-Kised a^umphons. emergent nature, and eclectic characteristics, 
aloii:: wirli us attentive and actiMtv content emphases,* make it more 
sUM.cp!iNe t»* .1 wide raih'e ol interpretations and to greater difficulties in 
pr.utual Held Ivi^cvl implementation than some other models of curriculum 
dew loppknt 

The Technical Model 

< urruulmn development, like. all other aspects of education, has been 
influenced sicmtuaralv bv i he massive technological advancements occur- 
mii: in \menca and in the world during the last SO years. Philosophies, 
ideologies and techniques prevalent in industrial planning and production 
aie fiequcmU [sorrowed b\ educators as guidelines for curriculum plan- 
ning, implementation, and evaluation. 
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I he technical model of etjrriculum development is essentially an 
analvtical approach which) perceives instructional, planning in terms of 
"systems/* "management/Kind "production." It seeks to maximize educa- 
tional program protieiencyymd performance through applying the same 
principles of scientific management and production operating in industry, 
I he concept of curriculum development ;is ;j technical process first appeared 
in UHS in Fianklm Bobbin's .cferences to instructional planning as "edu- 
cational engineering" and "scientific curriculum-making.*' '** Its greatest 
momentum and most definitive articulation, however, have emerged out of 
nunc recent trends inward behaviorism, account ihility, competency-based 
performance, and cost-effective analyses of educational programming. 

I he technical curriculum-planning process is similar to the academic 
model in that it uses a means-cads paradigm and is based upon the Tyler 
Rationale. I he specification ot educational ends, or desired terminal learn- 
ing behaviors, is the first order of business in both the academic and 
technical [Manning processes. Differences occur between the two models in 
the perceived relationship hetween means and ends, the methodologies used 
to identifv objectives, the structural form the objectives take, and the 
evaluative criteria used to assess student achievement. Both the academic 
and tcdiiiiLal mode!-. Jami to be systematic, logical, and rational 
approaches to curriculum planning. However, the foundations on which 
these ciamis are made are quite different. While the academic model 
appeaU to ihcorclujl \omw and academic rationality as the bases for sound 
decision nukinu, the technical model uses the logic of "systems analysis/' 
empiriusm. scientific objectivity . and managerial efficiency. 

I he stimulus response and operant conditioning theories of behavior- 
istic psvvholoiiv comprise the epistemological foundations of technical 
approaches- io curriculum development. Their ontology is fundamentally 
seicntitu leahsrn or logical empiricism. I his instructional planning model 
ascr.bes to ihe behet that nothing is [eal or meaningful unless it is 
ohsci>ahlc and is susceptible to objective analysis, using publicly verifiable 
data It presupposes, further, that knowledge worth knowing is "prepara- 
tion tor life's functions", that life's tasks arc reducible to their constituent 
parts, iha: Icaimnt! represents a change in behavior and since behavior is 
dcmoiMntive. learning is observable and measurable in quantifiable terms. 
Robert (iagne explains these ideas accordingly : 14 A learning occurrence . , , 
takes place when the stimulus situation together with the content of memory 
affect the learner in such a wav that his performance changes from a time 
before heme in that situation to a time after being in it. The change in 
performance is what leads to the conclusion that learning has occurred," - tt 
lo insure that learning will occur most expeditiously, the instructional 

\ 

M unkim Bobbin. U>v Cuitu nlum (Boston: Houghrnn Mifflin Company, 

I'M s> 

;, R*>lvit \l i i.iune I hi Conditions ol /.iwm/i.e, Ird *ed. (New York. 
Holt. Rinch.irt\ Winston. T>77).p V 
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plan, must observe the laws of contiguity, repetition, reinforcement, and 
preconditioning."' h \ 



Technical curriculum development perceives learning as a "system." 
This "system" can he reduced to its constituent parts; it occurs in certain 
systematic and predictable uavs, and its efficiency and effectiveness can 
be unproved through good^nirol or "management'* principles. This con- 
ception of learning and curriculum places "more stress upon reliably 
measurable and clearly communicable behavioral objectives than it does 
upon am other dimension or clement of the entire system." 31 The priority 
given to scientifically determined behavioral objectives and quantifiable 
performance-based data to \erifv the occurrence of learning are two major 
factors which distinguish the technical curriculum-planning process from 
the academic model discussed earlier. 

An analvtieal approach to decision making is basic to the technical 
model of curriculum development. It emphasizes exact formulations and 
rigorous procedures in instructional plarjning. 't is also based upon the 
beliefs that "objectives should be stated in precise behavioral terms, that 
teaching* proceeds most efficiently when what is to be learned is arranged 
hierarchically that students should be taught what they do not know and 
not what the> already know, and that the goal of instruction is mastery." 32 
I his highK ordered process is designed to minimize subjective and intuitive 
decision making and to maximize scientific objectivity in both curriculurp 
planning am! the assessment of student performance. Severarncw "manage- 
ment " tools are available to curriculum technicians to assist them in the 
effective execution of a "s> stems" approach in instructional planning. 
Arnonu these .*re needs assessment and discrepancy analysis techniques, 
behavioral objectives. PPBS ( Planning-Programming-Budgeting System), 
PI R I i Program (-valuation Review Technique), method-means selection 
techniques, and MHO (Management by Objectives). 

I he technical approach to curriculum planning proceeds from a 
"sv stuns analvsis" or "management" framework. Carroll Londoner defines 
"w stems analvsis" as "the total analytical procedure (or blueprint) for 
progressing Horn the a*tc>smcnt of an educational need and the specifica- 
tion of the luminal outcome to the actual achievement of that outcome 
thioueh the logical sequencing of the components comprising the total 
svstun " >l I he components of the planning "system" are, in order of 



A ° Robert M (tagne ami I cshe J Briggs. Ptimipies of Instructional Design 
i New >ork Holt. Rinehart \ Winston, I c >74). 

n Robert B Thompson. A Systems Approach to Instruction (Hamden, 
Conn I innct Books. 197 1 >. p. UV 

:j Donald I Orloskv and B Othanel Smith. Curriculum Development; 
I wins ami Insights (Chicago: Rand McNally College Publishing Company. 
I w?s I. p io* 

11 1 arroll \ I onuoncr. "I he Systems Approach as an Administrative and 
Program Planning loo! lor Continuing l : ducatton. v * Educational Technology 

12 (August r-:>. 25. 
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sequence: empirical anahsts of needs; prioritizing needs; specifying objec- 
tives in behavioral or performance terms; selecting content Ho meet the 
specified objectives, defining, describing, and sequentiali/i'og teaching proc- 
esses and learning activities; and identifving quantifiable evaluation 
measures. 

Needs ii\\9'\\mr9ii. the first step in the planning sequence of technical 
curriculum development, is described bv ,Fcnwick F.nglish and Roger 
Kaufman as a "turnculuoiless process" since it is independent of any 
particular curriculum design or sub|ect area. It is empirical in nature and 
facilitates the specification of -utconies of education, the selection of 
criteria for the development and assessment of t curriculum, the validation 
of behavioral ohfCttives. ami the* selection of appropriate evaluation 
devices. 11 A needs assessment also helps to identify the distance between 
desired educational goals and present conditions. Jon Wiles 'calls this 
"developmental staging." a form of discrepancy analysis which breaks 
down the gaps between real educational situations and ideal change, 
displays the comprehensiveness of the anticipated changes, and suggests 
the instructional objectives needed to achieve desired changes.*' 

Once educational needs or goals are identified, they are analyzed and 
translated into observable.' measurable, and behavioral terms. This is a 
three-part sequential procedure. The first step is a task analysis to specify 
the desired behavior outcomes of the instructional process, A task analysis 
is, m effect, an inventor) of the components (i.e., knowledge, skills, atti- 
tudes) of anv topic or job students are expected to master. As early as 
I ( >1H Franklin Bobbin ..dvocaied an analvtical procedure for identifying 
educational objectives I 'sing the concept of "activity analysis/* which is 
'analogous to task analvMs. he argued: 

Human Hie. however varied, consists in the performance of specific active 
Mies \ drcation rhat prepares ttW life is one that prepares definitively and ade- 
quaieU tor these specific .utilities. However numerous and diverse they may 
he fur .uu social class, thev can be discovered. I his requires only that one go 
our into rhe world of all.urs and discover the particulars of which these affairs 
consist I hoc will show the abilities, habits, appreciations, and torms of knowl- 
edge rhat men need these will be numerous, definite, and particularized. The 
curriculum will then be that series of experiences which children and youth 
must have Hv wav ot attaining these objective^.™ 

The second step in analyzing educational goals is expressing learning 
tasks and activities as behavioral objectives, f hoy are stated empirically, 
meaning: (a) 'I he overt behavior that must occur to indicate the attain- 



11 \ enwiek W Inglish and Roper A Kaufman. Needs Awewntent: A Focus 
it* Curnt alum lh \elopment (Washington. DC: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 1975). 

f? *' Jon W Wiles. * 'Developmental Staging: In Pursuit of Comprehensive 
Curriculum Planning." Cfcwirte llouxe 50 *Februa.> 1^77): 274-77. 
w Bobbin. 'I he Cumadum. p. 42. 
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mem of the objective is stated in measurable terms, (b) The conditions 
under which the terminal behavior is to be manifested are specified, and 
(ej The criteria for establishing minimum levels of proficiency in demon- 
strating the desired terminal behavior aie idetiWied. i7 These behavioral* 
objectives function as guidelines for sequencing instructional activities, 
selecting appropriate materials, and evaluating the instructional processes 
and products. 

'I he third step in translating educational goals into instructional objec- 
tives is detet mining the sequential or hierarchical relationship among the 
behavioral objectives and idcntifving the order in which they arc' to be 
treated m instruction. Tim procedure is called strmtural analysis** * 

Once the list of sequentiah/ed* behavioral objectives is derived, the 
curriculum* worker moves on to the second phase of the technical curric- 
ulum-planning process. I his phase is called synthesis: First, instructional 
activities arc specified, making allowances for individualization and options 
in learning processes. A means-ends procedure is used to identify and 
ana4v/c all viable instructional alternatives for each terminal objective and 
to select the ones most appropriate tor achieving the desired competencies. 
Second, some decisions .ire made about evaluation procedures. Techniques 
are devised to Alien: (a) individual evaluation for monitoring student 
performance and determining the professional order of the objectives; 
ibi formative evaluation tor assessing in-process instructional effectiveness 
and improving the objectives and materials while they are still in the 
formative stages ot development, and (c) summative evaluation for pro- 
viding an overall miprcssion of the etlicacy of the total 'instructional 
package : ' 

I he third aspect of the "sv stems" technology of curriculum planning 
is ration^ It merclv • means earning out the instructional activities as 
[Manned and applviiK' the evaluative criteria as specified to systematically 
collect data on the etticiencv and efhcacv c^f the instructional "system.". 
After all data are collected and analv/ed. alterations are made in the 
instructional "sWcm" in accordance with the evaluative data. This process 
of evaluation, feedback, and modification is iterative inMhat it is a 'con- 
tinuous and repeated process of evaluating each step whh all prior steps 
and tl.e specilied terminal outcomes to insure the systematic development 
of alfsvsiem operations for achieving the desired behaviors. 1 '* 1 

Recent examples of curuculum -designs derived from a technical or 
"sv stems' pLtiinip&! process are numerous and varied. Computer-assisted 
instruction, programmed instruction, performance contracting, vocational 

! ' I ondoner. ' "Systems Approach." 

N Hiiice \V hiekm.m .unl Keith I. l-'dwards. "A Systems Model for In- 
%'rticiionai Hes»i!n .md Management." lihuatioiuil Tvihnofagy II (September 

1,1 1 ondoner. Svstems Approach. M p M)$ 
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educational programs, U-K for mainstreaming the handicapped* and 
competency -bused teacher education programs are all illustrative of tech- 
nical models of curriculum, Each in its own way is goal oriented and 
concerned with attaining specific performance competencies through sys- 
tematic, empirical!) based instructional programs. The various examples 
claim such strengths as: increased relevance of instruction through indi- 
vidualized, continuous reporting of student progress; choices among alterna- 
tive instructional approaches; objective, data-based educational decision 
making, high correlations between principles of learning and instructional 
program planning; and a 'built-in process for continuous self-renewal of 
the cum^ulum^annm^proce«s itself. Furthermore, this technical approach 
takes the guesswork out of curriculum development and replaces it with 
scientific procedures that maximize the organization, management, and 
execution of qualitative education programs. 

The Pragmatic Model 

When Delmo Delia -Dora asked, "Who Owns the Curriculum in a 
Democratic Society?" 1 in his presidential address to the 1976 annual 
conference of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
he was. in effect, posing the question most fundamental to the pragmatic 
process of curriculum development. In answering the question he described 
the interplay of values, interests, demands, and powers of special interest 
groups in making decisions about educational governance and instructional 
planning and implementation. Insofar as individuals, groups, and agencies 
influence the allocation of values in school systems, they are engaging in 
political activities. 41 The allocation of values and the power negotiations 
among special interest groups occur with great regularity in curriculum 
decision making, therein making it a political process. 

While some educators claim curriculum planning is a systematic, 
logical, and prescriptive procedure. -cithers contend that it is neither sys- 
tematic nor particular^ rational in the sense that the process is predictable, 
follows prescriptive guidelines, or conforms to a single theoretical frame- 
work Rather, "it is the outcome (if a very long and dynamically complex 
process of social involvement and interaction." u ' 

In uctuahtv curriculum planning is an eclectic and political process 
that often occurs m a reactive, fragmentary, and "patchwork" fashion. 
Curriculum practitioners frequently employ a combination of selective 

11 lav t) Scunner and Richard M. Knglert. 'The Politics of l-Mucation: 
An Introduction/' m 1 he Pulims of kttutanon. 76th NSSK Yearbook, ed.. Jay 
I) Senhnor (Chicago I 'rmcrsity of Chicago Press, 1977). pp. 1-29. 

James B Macdon iM. •"Curriculum Development in Relation to Social 
and Intellectual S\ stems. ' in the Curriculum Petrospea and Prospect. 70th 
Nssl Yearbook, ed . Robert M. McC lure (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1971 ), pp 95.96. 
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concepts and principle* from. different theoretical models, along with 
conventional wisdom and common sense,. depending upon the particular 
phmning activities heing pursued at the moment and the sociopolitical 
context in which these activities take place. In other words, in the same 
instructional proL'rams, curriculum workers may use some elements of all 
three conceptual models (e.g.. academic, experiential, technical) discussed 
* > . earlier. For example, practitioners may appeal to academic rationality in 
developing a rationale for a proposed .astrtictional program; they may use 
a combination of ideas and strategies fnmi the experiential and technical 
models in selecting content, learning- activities, and teaching processes; - 
they may draw on the technical model in determining the type of evaluative 
measures; and they may utilize both pragmatic and technical models in 
assessing need for an instructional change — i.e.. action priorities may reflect 
the interests and trends presently prominent in the nation's and/or school's 
sociopolitical milieu. It is not uncommon for local school districts to use • 
different structural arrangements in organizing curriculum-planning com- 
mntees which represent an intermingling of conceptual ^principles from 
different theoretical models of curriculum development. For instance, 
curriculum-planning committees organized around subject areas tend to 
operate primarily within the academic planning mode; and those organized 
around made level and or minimum competency testing may function 
hasiealh Uithm a technical framework. In a sense, then, the pragmatic 
curriculum-planning process can be considered both as a separate con- 
ceptual model of decision making and as a methodological technique for 
the implementation of an\ theoretical model of curriculum planning. 

I he pragmatic curriculum model perceives instructional planning as a 
particularistic, localized process that is specific to the sociopolitical milieu 
of the school context in which it occurs. It concentrates on what individuals 
do in the vl.nl> operations of school bureaucracies to answer questions 
about wh.it should he taught and how curriculum should be determined, 
organized, and evaluated. (>t particular interest are the informal political 
negotiation^ power allocations, and consensus building that take place 
among different interest groups. Decker Walker describes this approach 
to curriculum dcu-lopmcnt as a "naturalistic model"; u John Verduin calls 
it "cooperative curriculum change". 11 and (ilenys Unruh refers to it as 
' responsive curriculum development." I ' i Lawrence lannaccone argues that 
curiuulum development is. by nature, a political process, for "answers to 
'who shall decide what questions* is alwavs an authoritative allocation of 

4{ Decker I Walker. "A Naturalistic Model tor Curriculum Development." 

.Vr/.'fn*/ /t«-wc-u * (November l*>71): <>l*M. 

w John R Verduin. Cooperative Curriculum Improvement (Englewood 
< litis. N I , Prentice-Hall. I9f>7). 

1 (tlcnvs (i I'nruh. Responsive Curriculum Development: Theory and 
Actum i Berkeley. C ahf.: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1975). 
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values containing sonic organization of influences and some distribution 
of resources." 1,1 

Curriculum planning is pohtical in at least three other significant ways, 
Fir.st, decisions rcuarding what instructional programs are actually imple- 
mented in schools and how they are prioritized' are affected by political 
events within the social environments of schools. What learning is ot 
greatest worth and who should make this decision are as much political 
questions as thev are \alue issues. Second, state legislatures and local 
school hoards of education have the regulatory power to determine general 
educational goals and establish policy for their achievement. Third, within 
each local school district there exists a hierarchical administrative power 
structure through which specific curriculum issues and decisions are chan- 
neled. 17 According to Jame* Macdonald, these three features comprise an 
interactive and dwiamic political s>stem which subjects the curriculum- 
planning process "to diverse and sometimes contradicting cultural and 
social pressures, to the relation of instructional and social living in the 
schools, And to tjie personalities and characteristics of those involved in 
the development and^mplementation of curricula." 4H What becomes the 
operational or functional curriculum in local school communities results 
from the power, influences, and pressures exerted upon the educational 
decision-making processes from forces both internal and external to the 
swem. 

Curriculum planners concerned* with practical realities cannot ignore 
the wavs national, state. 'and regional agencies and mass media affect state 
and local curriculum pohc> making.. The North Central Association, Col- 
lege I ntrance Kamination Board, I'dueational Testing Service, and the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress are among the most influen- 
tial accrediting associations and testing agencies affecting curriculum deci- 
sion making I hese "pressure points* 4 establish normative standards which 
local districts use to assess their own curricular strengths and weaknesses, 
to institute modifications in those areas of greatest weakness and to generate 
curriculum alternatives Within a matter of davs, electronic media can esca- 
late a rc!ati\e!\ minor or localized educational issue into a national crisis 
ami su'mlicantU influence educational priorities and funding patterns in 
instructional programming. 

• A :ase in point where these "pressure points" have converged on a 
single Kxiic and impacted significantly upon curriculum decisions is the 

*' lawreiur l.mn.icvone. " the Politics of Curriculum ' Educational Deci- 
sion-M.ikmc Who Should He Responsible for What/ 4 panel presentation given 
At the \nnu.il Co.itcrcikc of the Association tor Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. San \ mhohu. ( alif , March 197H. 

•'Miehael W Kusf .uul Decker I . Walker. "An Analysis of Curriculum 
Pnk\ Making.' K?ih'.\ o/ I diuutumul Rvsvanh 41 ( (X'ccmber 1971): 479- 
so*> 

IH Maciioiuki. "Curriculum Development/ 11 p. 97. 
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current concern for basics and minimum competency testing. The mass 
media's discussion t\f declining scores e>n standardized tests of basic literacy 
skills has intensified reactions.^ this' situation almost to the point of 
hvMeria. Pressures from the general public, colleges and universities, pro- 
fessional associations, parent^, and business and industry demand that 
schools be held accountable for delivery of basic literacy skills at minimum 
levels of proficiency: These interest "groups have exerted enough power and 
pressure to influence 35 states, to mandate and/or encourage minimum 
competency testing for grade promotions and high school graduation. A 
similar situation has occurred with College Boards. Historically; college 
and university entrance requirements have exerted an inordinate amount 
of influence on the farm ami cornet of high school curricula. 

National, state, and regional educational associations are also powerful 
determinants of local curriculum priorities. Prestigious associations such as 
ASCI). NliA, NASSP. A ASA, and IRA regularly identify their value 
commitments and endorse curriculum priorities through publications* con- 
ferences, position statements, und resolutions. Usually these associations 
are content to use these "academic maneuvers^ to encourage curriculum 
policy making in certain directions unless tlfefr particular content areas ar» % 
threatened by financial restraints t and instructional reorganization plans. 
Then they become politically mobilized and assertive. For example, the 
current movement by aesthetic educators to convince state departments 
of education and local school boards of the saliency of music and the 
arts to general education was prompted by the growing tendency of schools 
to drop these subjects from the curricula because of budgetary constraints. 

One of the other most significant groups influencing practical cur- 
; riculum decisions is suppliers of instructional materials. Textbook authors 
and publishers, the federal government, private foundations, and civic 
gnwps are actively engaged in developing educational materials. The 
content, conceptualization, value orientation, and structural design of these 
materials have a powerful effect on curriculum planning. When statewide, 
single textbook adoptions were in vogue, publishers virtually controlled 
the functional ctirnuila of schools through the content presented in the 
books Dcspue the decline of siugle text adoptions and the increase of 
nonprmi instructional technology, textbook authors and publishers continue* 
to be powerful forces to be reckoned with in curriculum planning. 

Federal legislation and funding policies of governmental agencies are 
other major determinants of pragmatic curriculum development. Education 
is .tn expensive business. Increasingly, state legislatures and local districts 
are finding it virtually impossible to finance educational programming 
without federal assistance. The public is rebelling against growing costs 
of education as is evident in the difficulty that some districts are having in 
getting bond* .ind levies passed, in early school closings that result from 
depletion of the fund base, and in the passage of Proposition 13 in 
California, through the financial support it provides, the federal govern- 
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mcnt has become one of the most influential forces affecting curriculum 
decisions. 4 * 

More often than not the monies made available by the federal govern- 
ment are earmarked for special-emphasis instructional programs. There- 
fore, the degree to which school systems get involved in seeking grants — 
and the kinds of grants solicited— greatly affects the kinds of curriculum 
priorities emphasized in the districts. For example, a school district solicit- 
ing heavy l-Sl-A or Iitle IX funds will have different curriculum develop- 
ment priorities from one that is concerned primarily with compliance with 
PI. ( M-142. vocational education, and programs for the gifted. As bclla- 
Dora has so pointedly observed, as the federal government assumes greater 
responsibility for financing local education, the roles it plays in determining 
- -educational policy are- hfcety-to increase proportionally. 50 

On occasion, too. federal and state courts make decisions which impact 
directly upon curriculum development. Robinson v. Cahill (minimum 
competencies), hpperson v. Arkansas (theory- of evolution), and Lau v. 
Nichols (bilingual education) are some cases in point. 

The greeting involvement of the federal government in local education 
has led to several developments relative to curriculum decision making. 
Among these are: ( a ) increasing centralization of authority on curriculum 
issues; (b) legalization of the curriculum as a result of a growing bqdy of 
federal legislation, state regulations, and judicial decrees; (c) expansion 
of the participants involved in curriculum construction, implementation, 
and evaluation; and (d) increasing complexity and bureaucratization of 
the hierarchy of governmental authority and chains of command involved 
in the curriculum decision -making process. 51 

Pragmatic "curriculum planners are not immune to pressure politics 
from disciplinary scholars and learning theorists. It is not uncommon for 
scholars to lend their expertise to local curriculum planning by serving as 
content consultants, conceptuali/ers, process observers, program evaluators, 
and even curriculum project directors. These functions can shape the entire 
character of given instructional programs. It is not surprising, for instance, 
that most of the major national curriculum projects of the 1960s were 
discipline centered when we recall the pedagogical theory (disciplined 
inquiry and the structure of the disciplines) in vogue at the time* the 
political reactions to Sputnik, and the fact that most of the project directors 
were univcrsitv scholars. Nor is it surprising to find that many local school 
districts adopted Man: A Course of Study (MACOS), Physical Sciences 

4<> A W Sturgcs. forces Influencing the Curriculum," Educational Lead- 
ership U (October l l >7h> . 40-4 V 

Delmo Delia Dora. "Democracy ;md Education: Who Owns the Curricu- 
him" EdiiiUihontil I iuulwhin W {October 1<>7M: 51-59. 

' M William I owe Bovd. " Wic Changing, Politics of Curriculum Policy- 
Making in American Schools." Review of l.dm anonal Research 48 (Full 197S): 

117 
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Study Committee <PSSC), Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS), 
or School Mathematics Study Group (SMSCi) a^d/of used them as models 
for developing their own curriculum plans and priorities. The prestige of the 
projects, the scholars associated with them 4 and the intellectual tenor and 
political climate of the times demanded these kinds of responses. 

Private firms and civic gjroups are influential forces shaping curriculum 
decisions, too. Their influence is exerted through advocacy positions on 
critical educational issues and through the development of instructional ma- 
terials which are specific to their particular interests and are made available 
to educators' free of charge or at cost. Proctor and Gamble, the Chamber of 
Commerce, Bell Telephone and Telegraph, and the AFL-CIO are among 
the most active in these endeavors. Still other corporations are forming 
mergers with publishing companies and diffusing their production portfolios 
to include the dissemination of instructional materials. Illustrative of this 
trend are IBMfs purchasing SRA; American Educational Publications' 
taking over Xerox; RCA s buving Random House; GE and Time's creating 
Cieneral Learning. Inc.; and CBS 4 owning Holt, Rinehart, and Winston. 52 
The League of Women Voters, Civil Liberties Union, Common Cause, 
Anti-Defamation League, and Nader's Raiders also exert influence on 
curriculum decisions through the causes they promote. Feminist organiza- 
tions pressure schools to include examination of si'wole biases, stereotypes, 
and discrimination in instructional programs. Ethnic groups lobby for 
accurate portravals of their historical and cultural experiences in school 
curricula. Gay liberation, "gray power" groups, the handicapped, and 
other subsets of society practicing* alternative life styles and value systems 
demand that their presence he felt in the negotiation of curriculum deci- 
sions, leaehenunions are becoming increasingly more active in influencing 
curriculum development through collective bargaining and lobbying at the 
state and federal governmental levels. 

Additionally, the pragmatic-oriented curriculum worker must contend 
with the political pressures operating within the local school community. 
However, these pressures are not as systematically and consistently 
expressed as are the external forces. Local communities tend to become 
activated in episodic curriculum issues, such as a controversy over a 
particular textbook or instructional program. The Kanawha County, West 
V irginia, textbook controversy of 1^74, bond levies, Proposition 13, sex 
education, and moral education are examples of this pattern. 

As curriculum leaders plan and implement instructional program 
changes, thev must be particularly sensitive to the chain of command "in 
local districts. Within the school bureaucracy they must operate through 
an established administrative hierarchy of authority. At the apex of the 
power structure are the superintendent and his or her immediate subordi- 
nates. I hex are responsible for executing the planning process. The super- 
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intendem and or his or her designates organi/e mechanisms for change, 
provide genera! directions and guidelines, facilitate cooperation, and 
monitor interactions among the individuals and groups actively engaged 
in curriculum making." They are assisted by a contingency of curriculum 
coordinators and or supervisors who help to create and facilitate curric- 
ulum-planning committees and generally oversee the planning* of instruc- 
tional program proposals. I he curriculum committees do the work of 
, preparing the proposals' for change. At the base of the pyramid of 
authority is a host of study groups and advisory councils. They provide 
additional input and reviews for the design committees and function as a,, 
liaison between community constituencies and the school personnel. Once 
the curriculum design proposals are completed, the process executor (super- 
intendent and or designates) presents them to the policymaking tfbdy " 
\ school hoard) and explains the validity of the proposed changes; how 
they will affect the total school program; the extent to which they represent 
a compilation of different values, interests, and concerns of divergent con- 
stituencies, and their possible acceptably and effectiveness. 54 

According to Michael Kirst and Decker Walker, curriculum decision 
making proceeds incrementu'lv through the vertical administrative power 
structure in local school systems. Value conflicts between educational 
personnel and community interest groups are "resolved through low profile 
politics." v> That is, actual curriculum planning, "rather than being charac- 
terized by dramatic crisis policy-making, or by the often prescribed but 
seldom realized mode! of rational decision-making, generally is charac- 
terized hy the modest and mundane strategy ot disjointed increment alism" 5 « 
Davul Brayhrooke and Charles l.indblom describe this process as a system 
of "decision-making through small or incremental moves on particular 
problems rather than through a comprehensive reform program ... it 
takes the form of an indefinite sequence of policy moves . . . [and] it is * 
exploratory in that the goals of policy-making continue to change as new 
experience w ith policy throws new light on what is possible and desirable." 57 

Although curnculum development as a magmatic or political process 
may not necessarily employ sophisticatedrmghly formalized decision- 
making strategies th.it are neatly scquentialized, objective, logical, and 
systematic, it »s nonetheless real, and somehow it works. Pragmatic curric- 
ulum planning is a dynamic complex of interactions between individuals 
and groups wherein many of the political negotiations and power alloca- 

Robert I Jennings, "the Polities of Curriculum Change/' Peuhody Jour- 
nut ot ktim-iiittw 49 < luly 1^72): 295-99, 

1 James O'Hanlon, "Three Models for the Curriculum Development Proc- 
ess/' Cttrrit alum Theory Xftwork 4 (197.V74): 64-71. 
kirst und Walker. "AnuUsis." p. 4X7. 
" ; Bov J, - !he ( hanging Politics/* p. *K2 

% *I>avid Bu\hrooke and Charles I.. l.indblom. A Strategy of Decision 
( New York I ree World. I <>M ) . p. 7 1 . 
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ttons occur at the informal level of operation, Conflicting values, demands, 
and interests of different constituencies are often argued in private; 
consensus decisions are often negotiated prior to public debate. This model 
of curriculum planning— mucfi more than the academic, experiential, or 
technical models -approximates what happens in daily practice. -In many . 
ways it is more an implementation process than a design or construction 
model. 

Conclusion 

Whether perceived as a rational, experiential, technical, or political 
process, curriculum planning is a complex, imprecise, challenging phe- 
nomenon. Yet. it is incredibly vital and dynamic. The particular positions 
individuals take on what is thv* most viable approach to curriculum 
planning reflect their personal philosophies of education and the perspec- 
tives from which thev view the educative and curriculum-making processes. 
I he conceptual models discussed in this chapter are not the only ways of 
f conceptualizing .the curriculum-planning process. Others' arc available in 
the literature, and e\en more are likely to be forthcoming. The question, 
" Which curriculum-planning process is the best or right, one to use? M may 
he the wroftg question. A more appropriate query might be.' "How can 
conceptual or theoretical models of the curriculum-planning process help 
curriculum workers better understand and improve the dynamics of the 
process 1 " 

When considered independently and conjunctively, these four models 
academic. exjKnenti.il. technical, prapntatic — may provide greater in- 
sights into the complete task of curriculum development. Although it is 
quite unlikely that field-based curricuhjrn practitioners will be able to 
translate any one of these models into practice in its entirety, understanding 
theoretical models of curriculum planning can help the practitioners to 
conceptualize and describe their own planning practices better; to be 
aware of conceptual planning options; to be able to assess discrepancies 
between actual operations and idealized planning processes; to determine 
the potentialities of generalized conceptual models of curriculum planning 
as guidelines for actual practice in particularized situations; to be some- 
what Icvs vulnerable to the politicization of curriculum development; and 
thus to improve the quality of their curriculum decision making, planning, 
developing, and implementing processes. 





In nit miKD sn rios of the hook, the authors attempt to deal 
with schools and school s\ stems as they are. Reality is always more com- 
plex than theory In the first two sections, we attempted to deal with the 
culture of the school, which is a way of dealing with the school as it is, 
and with certain aspects of curriculum theory, Since the function of theory 
is to clarify reality . the second section also dealt with the way it is, But 
both the first two sections sought to simplify matters so that they might 
he grasped. Actuuht\ doesn't come simple. It comes complicated. 

In chapter x. Fenwick English returns to offer a practical plan for 
mappmn curriculum in local school systems. His approach is highly 
rational, it has hcen tried, and it works. 

Ihcodore (Vajkowski and Jerry Patterson write from the context 
<>f one of ihc more active public school systems. They bring together 
theor\ and practice and suggest ways that acion may, indeed, be con- 
sidered Hence the title of the present book. Theirs is one of the few 
statements on this basic theme that really unites theories about the way 
it in with the .ivtuahts of the way it is. 

Ihc closmi! chapter. b\ Joel Weiss, seeks to go behind the classroom 
doot id consider what teachers can in fact do about it all. Acknowledging 
thai m the final .mal\Ms the curriculum is what teachers and students do 
t«i c.iJi other in clu»srooms. he considers the opportunities and the eon- 
sfi. nnts i some self-imposed, some from outside) that operate a* teachers 
in. ike the curriculum. 

Ihc present hook might ha\e been called Theory into Practice, if 
fh.it title had not been preempted. Considered Actum for Curriculum 

. w/», nt requires not onl\ that we act but that we tiavc the means 
t«»r nut k iih'. action considered, deliberate —not faddish, opportunistic, or 
meicU responsive to pressures. 1 hose readers who have reached this point 
:n the book will he able to judge whether it has achieved its pit rose. 
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Q Curriculum Development 

Within the School System 
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\i Mini i.ii ii is r»MssiB! i to consider curriculum development 
.ind , uiik'iiium thcoiv apart from their function w it h i n school s) stems, for 
the pnctkiue ujrikuli::N adm.nistrator it makes little sense to do so. The 
lund.imeut.il fact ot Ii ; c about cum M ilum development within systems of 
t'dmtittfn is that the activity occurs within a svstem of schools and rein- 
n »n i-i that swem. lufikuluni development as a practice and curriculum 
per sc are designed to perpetuate the existing organizational and manager- 
ial striktliie tha? ciMiti^U ^hoolmji. lo effectively consider how curricu- 
lum mii:h: he improved \\w\w:\ schools, it it necessary that this structure he 
examined I < i this souse vurrkuium theory cannot be decoupled from cur- 
icni management thcorv 

I'sin^! un>UisViikl:uj .vi.iicd tiom management theory, we turn now 
to li'.'k a! how :hj prex.iihM j organizational and numagerial structure came 
into hems!, how w w.»rkv arid how it atfects curriculum development within 
the hool n;. stem 

The Preeminence of Management 

I ; ic:c was !M need t.«r svsiem.itic development of curriculum until a 
o. i ».•#•• .»» ediu.it on \\.u\ »ven humiliated and implemented. Perhaps the 
J.i-m. i! p!.ih!c:n oi aw organization in terms of management is that of 
.utuer'a-sm ■ den «nd t.»r s-i\ias which results in dillieulties meeting the 
dema'k! Ir the demand :s iclmi1.ii. then a response is relatively easy to 
lormul.iv h\ ti\.\! res.uiues However, it the demand is irregular, then at 
. er'mi »inu's too mam resources mav he created. In the terms of managc- 
•iK'ir k k i\ ^-r^Kcquckc 

Perhaps i»ne .m.i!o L a v is ihai ot the demand for goods and services 
diu:n.' t!ie veai as a whole compaied with holidav periods. One solution 
tor «»r t\mi/a:!ons is ; t i nursiatf tor brief periods of time or to move to- 
wa:d> ovcr'::nc !lo!h M»!ut;oiis to uneven demand allow the organization 
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to fix its resources and to meet peak demands without substantially raising 
costs. The solution is called "smoothing/* 1 "Smoothing*' enables an organic 
zation to create an even response to irregular demands. 

Now consider the nature of schooling prior to the graded school. In 
the- one-room school house there was a great deal of uneven demand in 
terms of learners who had a tremendous range intellectually and physically. 
The rapid growth of cities and the move toward universal education 
created excessive staffing and organizational demands upon the one-room 
school. So the graded school \*/as developed. 

The great advantage of the graded school was that it fixed the demand \ 
for services, i.e.. it "smoothed" out the demand by decentralizing it in self- 
contained units and defining learning as time spent within the units 
(grades). All of the coordination problems of the system with ungraded 
units, and even of the Lancastrian monitorial school during the brief flir- 
tation with it, were solved. The uncertainty of irregular demand was sim- 
ply absorbed within the smaller units. The necessity of dealing with learn- 
ers all together was eliminated. Learning styles, learner differences, 
motivation, socioeconomic background were absorbed, as well as major 
considerations for the allocation of resources. 

In terms of costs, a minimum level of staff could be formulated much 
more easily and maintained by simply changing the ratio of teachers to 
students (class si/e). I he requirement to process information about stu- 
dents laterally and vertically was de-emphasi/ed. In management thinking* 
demand was evened out and a system of education could be built. 

In terms of modern management, schools historically have selected 
one of at least four design alternatives to the problem of "smoothing," One 
alternative to the graded system with a nine-month schedule was to move 
toward a longer school year and have some students attend part of the 
year and others attend another part. While there was some experimenta- 
tion with war-round schools due to growth demands, such patterns never 
really took hold. Another alternative wi» to move toward a modification 
of the Lancastrian model with team teaching or differentiated stalling and 
open school approaches. While there was serious experimentation with 
this desiiin alternative m the sixties, such models are not dominant today, 
I he last design altei native was simply not available at the time of the 
intension of the tiraded school because the application of computerized 
information and iriNtruction.il systems was not available. This last option 
was an investment in increased capacity for processing information about 
students ttul creation of .1 technology which could be responsive. 

I he graded swem the self-contained management design alterna- 
tive ijtucklv became dominant and is dominant today. But each solution 
ii>nt.iniN I he costs of the graded structure of schooling are a high 

lav K ( i.ilHi.nfh. <>'^\itii.-tttn>n lh-\n;n ( Re.ulmg. Mass . Addison«Wesley % 
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level of duplication among *and between the self-contained units and an 
extremely difficult coordination problem that is created when any system 
is required to be responsive as a system. The level of decentralization in / 
most school systems is not conducive to rapid instructional or curricular 
change. Both vertical and lateral communication within graded structures 
is extremely difficult. 

The function of curriculum had to be compatible with the function of 
the management design alternative which was prevalent. The curriculum 
0 therefore had to be time based rather than pqrformance based. The curric- 
ulum had to keep differences within the self-contained units and therefore 
had to be extremely broad in conception. "Meeting tb* needs of students" 
became synonymous with dealing with individual differences within the 
structure rather than altering the structure and forcing a different organi- 
zationaf design selection. Curriculum language had to maintain an elastic- , 
ity which precluded much specificity about real learning or objectives be- 
cause the system had precluded much discussion of this nature by its 
structural decision. 

Curriculum therefore filled up time because timejs a dependent var- 
iable rather than independent one. Since it is by time and absorption that 
slack is reduced, no curriculum could operate very long on any contrary 
principles without threatening^the design alternative selected and inviting 
retaliation or extinction. Thus ultimately the structure which was dominant 
was accepted. 

From a management perspective, discussion about humanizing the 
school falls in the acceptable range as long as humanization does not mean 
forcing a different structural design alternative. As long as alternatives 
conceptualized reinforce or ignore the existing administration relation- 
ships, they are tolerable. Therefore, various strategies to increase class- 
room teaching effectiveness— by setting performance objectives, defining 
teachers' duties, altering class size, individualizing instruction, utilizing 
family assisted instruction, adopting subject-centered or child-centered 
curricular models, using technology — are acceptable as long as the given 
or assumed constant is a decentralized, self-contained organizational de- 
sign decision. ~ 

However, when such strategies call into question that design decision, 
they are confronting a vast army of forces designed to maintain the origi- 
nal decision—including the administrative hierarchy, state recitations, fed- 
eral legislation, textbook publishers, and certification requirements for 
teachers. Whether a search for different strategies by those pmjJy^ng a dif- 
ferent curricular base can be viable depends upon the extent to^luch the 
preeminence of management theory and thinking is recognized a major 
variable in changing public school curricula. No searches for ways to alter i 
curriculum can be effective without understanding why the system in which / 
the curriculum functions operates as it does. 
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School Districts 'as "Loosely Coupled Systems'* 

/ 

For the activity of curriculum development to be accurately concep- 
tualized within school districts, the influence of management theory must 
be considered. The curriculum is used by the administration to maintain 
the current organizational design alternative. The model of goverance has 
been called a "loosely coupled system" by Karl Weick. He has said .\ "Edu- 
cational organizations are holding companies containing shares of stock 
in uninspected activities ahdlsuhunits which are largely given their mean- 
ing, reality, and value in the Wider social market/* 3 

The fact that school syitems have operated without precise mission 
objectives has been well do/un\entcd. :> Much of the accountability move- 
ment and the minimum c/mpetency movement is aimed at establishing 
such precise objectives by legislative mandate. 

However, it is the absence of such objectives, that typifies school dis- 
trict management today. The advantage of this absence is that in organi- 
zations which represent "loose couplings" between people — i.e., roles, 
groups, subunits -there is a wider span of appropriate responses available 
for role incumbents than if objectives were more precise. "Loose coupling** 
between .subunits creates mdepcri&neies and reduces the requirement that 
the overall organization engage in wholesale change. Only pieces or parts 
of the system must change. The remainder can continue their current 
range of activities. Coordination costs are kept at a minimum because 
subunits operate autonomously. 

\yC diVi vantage to "loosely coupled systems" is that while they may 
be aljle to ad\^t an innovation quickly, the "loosely coupled" structure 
presents a large barrier to spread or expansion of innovation. Expansion 
must be individually negotiated across the subunits or between key influ- 
ential individuals Subunit independence also presents an obstacle to politi- 
cal responsiveness. It forces the brunt of political pressure upon a few 
checkpoints such as the board of education or the superintendent wjiile 
the rest of the system escapes the brunt of potential or real electoral wrath. 

A "loosely coupled system" is a kind of organized anarchy. It is a 
svsiem with utulear and ambiguous objectives. Curriculum personnel and 
administrators trying to implement the aims of the organization have a 
broad nni!e of possibilities for action. However, the compatibility between 
those actions and attainment of the goals of e organization are unclear 
and often unknown. What then is effective actum? What really makes a 
difference* I hese questions are not approachable in the usual means-ends 

T 

Karl I Wciek. I ducational Organizations as l oosely Coupled Systems/ 1 
A%lnuni\ttati\*' s< ivm v (Jiuirterlv 21 (March P>7f>): 14. 

* Ri»v!er \ Kaufman and l enwiek W. f nglish. Needs Assessment: A Guide 
t<> Impure S< iuu*l lh\im t \1uthi\*ement (Arlington. Va.; American Association 
or School Administrators, t ( >7<>). 
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types of frameworks uhich characterize rational planning and curriculum 
development in <*looselv coupled systems." ' 

• If educational systems are not rational and not amenable to the usual 
approaches to planning, it is clear that the move towards competency- 
based testing and the* mposition of more 'specific goals will not resulfin a 
more rational organization until or unless there is a fundamental change* in 
the management structure that breaks down the barriers which now com* 
prise the "glue" which holds the organization together.- 1 This situation 
seems, to be a par.tdox. The organization is held together in such a way 
as to be almost a nonorganization. and efforts to alter its method of oper- 
ating must attack the \erv survival mechanisms it utilizes to perpetuate 
itself. . 

♦ 

Curriculum Development in "Loosely Coupled Systems 19 

Let us assume for the moment the correctness of the description of 
the educaiional system as "loosel) 'coupled" and examine what the cur- 
riculum looks like in an organization that is characterized by imprecise 
objectives, global job descriptions, ambiguous technology, and no "best 
. way" known to the role incumbents y> accomplish any of the major tasks. 

• Curriculum exists in the form of global kinds of guides which serve 
as \er> -rough tillers for instructional personnel to utilize. Decisions about 
the inclusion or exclusion of subject or content are assisted by the pres- 
ence of such generic filters. Curriculum guides assist teachers in knowing 
that a topic or subject came before or will come after another topic in a 
particular K 12 sequence, but within those parameters, the amount of 
time, emphasis, pacing, and iteration. are the domain of teachers to decide. 
Since these are open questions and not even acceptable variations, 
options, or combinations are specified, there is essentially no control exer- 
cised b\ curriculum guides or the management system. One critic re- 
marked that "it is the kind oi system in which everyone is in control but 
no-onc is in control " 

Most school district personnel in curriculum have no idea of the 
extent to which an> lm\cii curriculum spelled. out in a guide is being fol- 
lowed, nor do they know, it it were followed, the degree of variation from 
teacher to teacher, department to department, school to school, or sub- 
dismct to suhd;stnct of the total system. Drawmg together a group of 
icptescntaiive personnel who write a new curriculum guide is moving from 
orte hvpothetical curriculum to another. As suchV'a new yrrrieulum guide 
may h.ive myhiiik! to do with impacting the instructional program. The 
constitution of a new made does not proceed from a real idea of the 
baseline of wfi.it exists in the schools. 



'See thomas I Ci recti. "MmmiaM dueational Standards A Systematic 
Peispcctov." paper prepared by ( I MRU. (September/ October 1 S>77), 
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TJiere is little or mHinkage between system goals and objectives and 
the curriculum guides which contain instructional objectives Almost any 
subject area curriculum could include most global educational goab. 
(ijohal school district goals therefor^ do not serve as effective operational 
criteria upon which To construct or select curriculum, since almost any 
would be capable of delivering the desired goals. Such criteria are usually 
embodied in a board of education philosophy of education if one exi-.ts 
at all. % " , . * 

. . . Central classroom activities* of teacheis — instruction and classroom 
management arc not pnniarilv determined by high level policy decisions; they 
cannot be viewed as 'following orders/ and the reasons are not hard to find. 
The educational goals ot school systems tend to 'be vaguely defined and refer to 
present and future outcomes that defy easy measurement and specification into 
readily identifiable goal-directed activities/ 1 

Curriuihmi guides operate in isolation 'from specific management 
objectives for the district. Management objectives may relate to improving 
services bv expanding them, reducing class size, or even reducing Costs; 
but until management objectives begin to focus on pupil learning, there 
is no bridge between thv "stuff" in curriculum guides and management 
action Management action is expected to help improve instruction, and* 
curriculum is expected to fit into the management system. But they remain 
unlirikcd and isolated, or "loosely coupled.*' 

For example, when minimum competency tests or objectives are 
adopted bv nunagenfent and embraced or integrated into the existing 
curriculum (or replace tfuKurricuIum),. it is often assumed that the, exist- 
ing curriculum (the sum of the "looscli coupled" subuhits within the sys- 
tem) can somehow produce the desired results. The assumption is made 
that the desired ranges of results are within the capability of the "in 
\ .ace' curriculum and instructional systems to deliver. G f x put another 
w,tv. it is assumed that the imposition of a standard will substitute for a 
"hot wa> or most effective approach to engage in instruction if one is 
not known or has not been defined. Curriculum does not have to be 
revised Instruction does not have to be changed. The minimum compe- 
teikv specification will serve the function of both the criterion and the 
result simultaneously It is no wonder that so many thoughtful educators 
are pessimistic about the capability of the minimum competency movement 
to make a substantial difference in upgrading instruction and/or reducing 

COsts ,; 

Ri»fvn Dreek'n. "The School as a Workplace." in Second Handbook on 
/, */«//;>fe ed . R M I ravers (C hicago: Rand McNally. 1973). p. 453. 

' liartv I) \iulersnn * I he Costs of Legislated Minimal Competency Re- 
i|tiircmenfs.' pap.T prepared for the ♦ ducation Commission of the States under 
a eontravt \wth Ml 12 September I 4 >77. (Mimeographed ); Shirley Boes Neill. 
I hi- ( .i»i;vrrf'. v Kftnt mcnt Prohlrms and Solutions (Arlington, Va.: American 
Association ot Sch*>oI Administrators, 197X). 
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' From i^sind of the school system to the other, curriculum, develop- 
ment follows and litsn^o "foosely coupled" uftits within districts, schools^ 
departments, and or grade levels. The production of, speeffic curricula, 
can occur within anv o£ the units, but absorption or movement .across the 
system is made extremely* difficult by the fact that negotiations arc Required 
to expand a curriculum. Negotiations refer to the process. of exploring amj 
exchanging influence in order, to affect the opposing negotiator Negotia- 
tions can ocuur forfhally in a collective, bargaining sense or informally. 
However, negotiations afe tinfe consuming, whether formal or informal,* 
Therefore, curriculum guides or philosophies')! education have served a 
largely symbolic function: they liave given* the appearance of agreement 
without the necessity of actual agreement on a precise meaning. Curriculum 
guides therefore usually do not tamper with existing relationshipsJ?etween 
organizational suburfits. v 

Considered Action for Curriculum Improvement < 

The Improvement. of Curriculum <fnd Management Theory 

Iraditional efforts to improve the "mix" of the curriculum usually 
accept the current management design decision, A design decision relates 
to the nature of how any organization will group and dtefine work (the 
division of labor) and how certain classical problems, such as coordina- 
tion and economy of scale of resource utilization, will be confronted. Once 
management has made the design .decision, no discussion regarding the 
•what" of curriculum will be htaly to exert any real change until the 
management theocy itself is confronted. Simply labeling management con- 
siderations ;is examples of industrialized, assembly line impositions on a 
humanistic enterprise will not help practicing administrators to deal with 
the actual variables by. which school systems can be changed. /The real 
test is the degree to which any theory is able to explain relationships and 
then perhaps to predict effects, based upon real or hypothetical causes. 

Curriculum theory must include management theory if curriculum is 
to be implemented in m/imr of schools. Whether the theory is humanistic, 
existcnti.il. self realizing, personalized, flexible, or individualized, it will 
make little substantial impact on learning until it is able to generate a 
practical alternative for systems of schools. As long as learning is con- 
ceptualized .is .m idiosyncratic, largely unscheduled, and mostly fortuitous 
Kent, and that tiwumptionys the only alternative held up for school cur- 
riculum administrators, we will continue to hold fast to the current design 
alternative, and current curriculum development efforts will continue to 
reinforce that alternative. 

It is onlv if the ctirnculirfh developer and theorist understands man- 
agement theorv t hat he or she can offer the practical kinds of directions to 
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fully consider curricular change. The ideology of Romanticism and the 
notion of "organic management*' eannofbe viable substitutes for curricu- 
lum development in system* of schools. 7 

The current 'management model of schoofing has frozen the cur- 
riculum. It is preoccupied with time and activities. .within self-contained 
units. Uneven learning curves, pupil boredom, excitement, discovery, joy, 
creativity, are continually •'smoothed 0 out in order to maintain the exist- 
ing organization design decision. While doing so may be anachronistic to 
learning, it is compatible with the definition of schooling. The* type of 
organization;;! design schools have selected has brought with it a kind 
of control that has meant incarceration for many studerfts and teachers. 

Toward 4 different Desiph Alternative 

Can schools really be difFcrent? The first prerequisite is to consider 
which organization desien decision will lead to a different curriculum 
"miv" If the organization or management design is not considered, a 
new curriculum \\hieh embodies a set of values and constructs different 
from that of the existing management design cannot last. It will be pre- 
empted by the.existing structure's contrary set of values. 

The problem with curricular alternatives that contain the same set* 
of characteristic i as the current set is that no design alternative has to be 
considered. Substituting existentialism for Latin changes the subject %% mix M 
only. Nothing else may be changed. 

The Concept of Curriculum Variance % ' 

To qualify as a system, any system must create a common set of ele- 
ments in order to function as an organization. A system create*conform- 
ance on some variables nr criteria and ignores others. The cuyent cur- 
riculum has a great deal of commonality in terms of time, but ir^remend^is 
difference in the content, pacing, and ordination or sequencing uractual 
practice. 

Variance refers to the extent to which any array of content in one set 
or sequence is exclusive to that in any other set or sequence. It is the 
widest possible difference of nonoverlapping items. Taking the two ele- 
ments in Hje most powerful variable relating to student achievement, time 
on r</vA. the current school curriculum has a very low time variance but 
a large degree of content (task) variance. Th« situation occurs because 
historically curriculum guides have been only general references for de- 
cisions by teachers regarding content, pacing, and sequence. This type of 
conformance fits rather nicely into the existing organizational design de- 
cision about self-contained units. 



" The notion of "organic management'" is addressed as "fallacy of creativ- 
ity" bv Peter Drucker in XttinaqcMent (New York: Harper and Row, !973) % p. 
267.. * 
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A different organizational design decision "m^y reduce the current 
level *of time conformance but require some other kind of conformance 
in order to continue to function as a system. Therefore, in any design 
alternative, the curriculum developer must decide where conformance is 
desired or required tind where it is not. 

The movement foward competency testing and standards is partially 
an effort to reduce the perceived Jevel of curricular variance in content 
and % by st> doing, improve the level of curricular concentration. The idea 
appears to be to reduce the overall level of variance., However, without* 
some consideration of the time constraint, no improvement in pupil per- 
formance may really occur. The curriculum that can respond most effect 
tively to a narrow range of outcomes (minimum competencies) may con- 
tain exactly the opprfcite variance-conformance balance between time and 
content from that preset)*' today. 

It may well be that an organizational variance on time offers more 
possible individual variance than the current time and/or task conform- 
ance-variance patterns, A greater possible variance in time for teaching 
and learning response would go much farther in moving school systems 
as systems toward focusing on learning and being more sensitive to the 
learner; such time variance would also be more effective in delivering any 
given range of results. More actual content change and consolidation may 
be prompted by scheduling changes than by Efforts to Seal first with con- 
tent and its pragmatic and or 'theoretical base. Part of this assertion may 
be borne'out by some of the kinds of curricular changes forced by the 
movement towards flexible scheduling in the late sixties^ 

Although the time dimension may be independent of considerations 
of subject matter discussions, removing the. time lid may enable school 
systems to take a kind of inventory to determine how well any given 
subject or subjects can serve as the means to achieve specified learner 
objectives and then to eliminate less effective areas or combine them into 
fused subjects for any giv^n range of objectives. It may be possible to 
deal anew with the question of curriculum balance. 

Curriculum Mapping and Curriculum Power 

An analytical procedure by which the real time and task dimensions 
of the real curriculum ithclonc the learner encounters) can be studied 
has been called curriculum mapping* It is based on an old descriptive 
research technique called "content analysis, 119 Curriculum mapping is a 

technique to determine the variance in time and/or task delineation^ from 

* • 

* Fenwick W English*. Quality Control in Curriculum Development (Arl- 
ington. Va.: American Association of School Administrators, 1978), 

9 Walter R. Borg, Educational Research: An Introduction (New York: 
David McKay Company, 1961). pp 260-65; Joseph E. Hill and August Kerber. 
Model*. Methods, and Analytical Procedures in Education Research (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1967), pp. 108-16. 

16\'» 
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the curriculum guide and to indicate the extent to which what is .taught 
is ajsq congruent with the testing progpam. The technique is based on the 
assumption that ttfere is significant variation in content taught and time 
spenfon any set of tasks (objectives, concepts, minimum competencies, 
etc.) within a school or school system. Another assumption is that ,once 
known, such variables can be adjusted so as to reach more effectively any 
set of outcomes desired. A curriculum sequence is a statement of time and 
task statements in ordinal form. 

• Curriculum power is the degree to which a curriculum is able to reach 
effectively any set of outcomes desired. Power may be enhanced by dealing 
with task inclusion and exclusion decisions regarding the curriculum and 
with the level of repetition (time) witfiin types of ordination (sequences.) 10 
One type of summary curriculum map is shown in Table 1. It is a 
hypothetical compilation from individual classroom teachers as to what 
they include or exclude in science teaching of 25 possible topics from the 
curriculum guide. 

If we exclude for the moment a breakdown of whether the topics ar* 
introduced, reinforced, or expanded (somethine which is extremely diffi- 
cult to differentiate in practice), we can show-tfiat the most time is actually 
spent on the following topics (K-12): (a) magnetism (5.7 hours per 
week per semester) over seven -grades; (b) nutrition (5.0) over five 
grades; (c) solar systems (5.0) over five grades; human body (5.0) 
over four grades. ' . 

By grade level the most time spW on various 1 topics was: (a) tenth 
grade (6.5) four topics; (b) third grade (5.1 ) six topics; (c) twelfth grade 
(4.1) eleven topics, first grade (4.1) five topics, second grade (4.1) five 
topics, fifth grade (4. 1 ) five topics. 

Those topics classified as singletons— -I.e., they" appear only once in 
the entire K-12 sequence— were simple machines, insects, vdlume^and 
mass, tobacco and drugs, and bonding. One topic included in the cur- 
riculum guide -i.e.. optical illusions— was not taught at all in the entire 
K 12 sequence. * < 

What Curriculum Mapping Provide*. Using a curriculum map, a 
curriculum administrator can compare (ktual time on task (objectives,- 
concepts, minimum competencies, etc.) with the desired time on task to 
see the extent of variance between .actual teaching content and designed 
teaching content. This information, in conjunction with the testing pro- 
gram and the existing curriculum guide, can h'elp the administrator do the 
following: 

1 Determine a Baseline of Actual Time and Task Emphasis. A cur- 
riculum i>uuie provides a hypothetical curriculum. The extent to which it 

'"George J Posner and Kenneth A. Strike. "A Categorization Scheme for 
Principles of Sequencing Content/' Review of Educational Research 46 (Fall 
1976); w>S-«M). 




Table 1. Curriculum Mapping: Analysis of Data 
Science Curriculum of Shady Grove Public Schools 



TOPIC 

1. Simple machines 
* 2. Worfc and energy 

3. Locomotion 

4. Insects 

< 5. Magnetism 

6. Weather 

7. Kinetics * * 

8. Temperature - 

5. Nutrition 

JO. Se* differences . 

11. Ecology ' 

12. Solar system 
13., Gravity 

14. Radioactive dating 

15. Volume and mass 

16. Bonding 

17 Human body 

18. Ceils 

19. Plants 

20. Tobacco and drugs 

21. Atom 
J22 Friction 

23 Optical illusions 

24 Waves 
2S^Qtjantum theory 
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may be followed nrfiy be only obliquely revealed in a testing program. If 
there are significant variations from the guide, it becomes extremely diffi- 
cult to adjus't the curriculum to reach more effectively any range oNnstruc- 
tional objectives without having a data base upon which to issue intelli- 
gent directions. It ,s almost impossible-touse test data as feedback under 
such conditions. A curriculum map, depending upon the level of detail 
included, can provide data on what the actual curriculum includes and 
emphasizes, and in what order. Such assessment of teaching content is one 
element which is almost universally absent in school districts' attempts 
to comply with minimum competency requirements. 

. 2 /Vm/J, a Focus- for Cunk ular and Instructional Adjustments. The 
«. time and task ordipal data revealed from a curriculum map can be com- 
pared with the desired curriculum design, and directions can be issued to 
insure greater congruence. If a reference to the testing program is also 
included,.., the setup of a- curriculum map, a- greater level of congruence 
between object es. teaching, and testing should occur. 

Ordi.unl>>*friculum administrators bounce back and forth between 
looking at the testing program and revamping curriculum guides, appar- 
ently assuming that whatever is spelled out in the guides will insure teacher 
compliance \\hat most curriculum maps reveal, often for the first time "to 
practitioners, is the extremely high level of content variance within the 
same grade level and subject area by veteran teachers who know their 
areas well. Because teachers work in isolation from each other, midstream 
adjustments do not usuallv occur in order to insure any kind of minimal 
level of compliance with a set of outcomes desired. There is no warning 
signal to the mstruci.on.,1 staff that the level of content and time on task 
^variance is ».,> off from that which will be effective in reaching instruc- 
tional targets minimum competency objectives or others— except when 
tost scores begm to sl.de. At that -point it is often impossible to reconstruct 
any sej.es ot events that could be retraced to correct any imbalance in ' 
exist..,- time .md task emphases. Most often instructional staff turn to the 
curriculum etude as ., solution, never knowing the extent to which it is 
representative of the actual classroom curriculum. 

Toward a Curriculum Breakthrough 

In the language ,»f management, a breakthrough occurs when a higher 
level ol performance is recorded that becomes a new standard level of 
performance In order to be called a breakthrough, an improvement must 
meet two a.teria. I he first is that the new level of performance has never 
befoie been attained, the second is that the change is the result of a design, 
not huk !1 A breakthrough therefore deals with the chronic causes of poor^ 

// *'• ' , N V Ur 'v.' f S * Bin * ham - h " un,, Fr,mk M Gr > na - Q'*«i»y Control 
H>in,Jtu„,k i\e* \ork \k< .raw-Hill, 1^74). pp. 2-15. 
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•performance. It attempts to deal with those factors which control the 
largest degree of variance. 

It is believed that teaching is the pivotal element in improving learner 
performance and that the wa> to improve thai performance is to insure 
the greatest pnvtiblc congruence betweun the actual and desired curricula. 
! r i v>th jrc keved to the testing program, and it is possible to use the 
results obtained from testing to make adjustments so teaching will become 
more, effective, a ne* jnd superior level of pupil performance should be" 
possible to attain. I« do all of this, however, may call into question the 
structure ami emphasis of the existing curriculum and the organizational 
design alternative selected b> management. At that point the practitioner 
wrll have arrtved at an understanding of the pervasive influence of man- 
agement theorv on curriculum development. 



1 < % ' 
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Curriculum Change 
and the School 

Theodore J. Czajkowski and Jerry L. Patterson 
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•1 ■'" r c* «/ c htuw into the school invt>l\cs some exist- 

."*e 'i -i/nf.:, '•, /.I.:. ir.f ^'I'j^ttHHMtH these rcifulai nics arc in the nature 
ni intended ^"ivivius I? w , t * h.iractensnc ot the modal process of change in 
the ^hiu»l wiiliuiv that the intended outcome I the change in regularity) i> rarely 
sflHVd Ji .trU and it it in %ta?cd death . hv the end ot the change process it has 
managed to lvi Km Ir wcrtainlv was not an intended outcome of the introduction 
of the new math that it >hou!J he taught precisely the way 'the old math was 
tauchl But that h.is heen the ouUome. and it would be surprising if it were 
othciwisc ! 

* Sarason 
< >tu- w-i«ikliiM«»n st.jinis *mii clearlv rtiam ol the changes we have believed 
in he takntLT plawc \a v. ho*-licu' have not been getting into classrooms: changes 
wider, rriornmcndcd tnr the svhoolsover the past 15 v ears were blunted on the 
school .md el.tswoom door 

Goodlad and Klein 

Ni » m \ i 1 1 k at what level curriculum gets initiated or developed, 
if i! u u'^rna^'U to make a difference, it must bear fruit in the school and 
i*. li.isMimins ||n> chapter will discuss and analv/e school, level curricu- 
lum Juih'e * and the i»ne that follows will focus on the classroom. Sarason 
makes nn hones about the necessity of changing behavioral and program- 
mou r.vulantrcs within the school if meaningful curriculum change is to 
'"viir (f»nd!aJ and K'cm's conclusion underscores the failure of most 
man s vtimuilum i lumte etlorts of the past several decades to ftnd their 
w w s v !umm> and Jassuuuns It appears that most efforts at curricu- 

Se\mo-n H S.ii.im'm 'I he ( ultttre *»' the School tind the Problem of 
< - ■. .»i,.s'..n \M mi aul Ha*, on. I W7 1 I. p * 

" l.» l m I (modl.id .t?nl \ r.inees M Klein, lit hind the Classroom Door 
*( )U i h it u-s \ Lines. ! »i. p l >7. 

\V.* w.!' im* » iiivi..uinin change and turruulum development interchange- 
i •-. .. .■ /n.'sr . urn. uit.ni development seek* to bring about some more or less 
! . hm.v in a p ii ? iv tilai educational program I ven curriculum devel- 

— k * litenijM. t,» itefine a new program lor example, career education 
: -' . .**■. »! an Jhiive il onlv bevauseof its impact on other curricula. 

I c < 
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Ium change literally fall short of significantly influencing what happens in 
schools. This seems to be the case even at times when the change is in- 
itiated within the walls of the school rather than by some external source. 
Certain questionable assumptions about schools and teachers and curricu- 
lum change processes have contributed to our problems in fostering and 
guiding school curriculum change. 

Assumptions About Schools and Teachers 

* 

Two serious criticisms have been leveled by Herzog at typical ap- 
proaches to the concept of planned change. "These criticisms are viewing 
> school\ % as obit its to be nfampulated arrnl tailing to recognize that most 
people are engaged in acti\tue\ because they see value in those activities, 
not because tlu \ an- rcusumt to change" 1 Much of the language we use 
seems to bctrav our image of curriculum users: teacher* and principals as 
passive recipients in the curriculum change process at best, stubborn re- 
sisters at worst. We talk about "disseminating/* "installing" and "trans- 
mitting" innovative curricular products. We talk of "change agents," 
"clients.'* and "teacher-proof curriculum.'* Kven much of the "involve- 
ment'* and "shared decision-making** emphasis of the past several years 
smacks of manipulation and continues to reflect lack of respect for users. 
I he practice of ihaructcn/ing user groups, often by schools, as more or 
less innovative or as innovators or resisters is still very much alive in 
school chance ci'clcv 1 his hlamesmanship style is very self-serving and 
indicates a simplistic view of human behavior, both individually and in 
groups I'ven if it might seem us be fair turnabout on teachers and admin- 
istrators who often, blame students for not learning because they "come 
from broken hom/ v " "aren't motivated/* or "have poor study habits," 
thi. tvpc of explanation reflects a lack of understanding of and respect for 
teachers, principals, and the complexity of their school cultures. 

Manv schools and thoir inhabitants have good teason for resisting 
curriculum change. In a historical sense they have probably been lied to, 
conned, manipulated, and coerced main times by so-called change agents. 
I hex have likelv learned to ignore, resist, and. if necessary, subvert efforts 
to change their classroom situations, particularly when they feel their 
classrooms are operating successfully . 

in a recent at tide which discussed teachers* reasons for resisting 
ovations in the school curriculum, Delahanty stated: 

teachers tear ruk to classroom discipline, pupil achievement, and ulti- 
matclv their own reputations Moreover the risks are often unaccompanied by 

1 John [) Her/oe. Viewing Issues from the Perspective of an R and D 
( enter " quoted in K X I cithwood and H H Russell. " Focus on Implemen- 
tation." Inter* han^e 4 I I 7 * > 15. < Italics added ) 
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convincing prospects of success Failure is most often attributed to teachers, not 
innovators; success to innovators, rarely to teachers. 4 

Sarason emphasized a related point: 

Another factor too Irtihtly passed out by those involved in planning and 
change is thut manv ot those who comprise the school culture do not seek change 
or react enthusiastically to it. Ihere are those among the "change agents" whose 
ways ot thinking are uncluttered by the possibility that others see the .world 
differently than they do.*' 

( A critical element of any school change process is readiness for cur- 
riculum change -that is. a school staff that perceives a discrepancy be- 
tween what is and what could b? goyig on in thtir school and classrooms. 
It s likely that readiness for change' come*- about in an idiosyncratic man- 
ner in each school and is based on that school's cultural peculiarities. The 
cultural configuration of an> school has many reasons for heing the way 
it is. Some are caused b\ the particular people who have collected there; 
some result from formal and informal leadership; some arc based on his- 
torical occurrences; and so on. These factors contribute to basic cultural 
features like interpersonal norms, vested' interests, and coping behaviors 
which undergird a school's behavioral and programmatic regularities. In 
Sarason's words: , • 

In tmng to undetstand such a complicated human network as a school 
swem. it is insufficient to characterize its organizational structure as more or 
less authoritarian There can he many variations in organizational structure 
ami these variations are important in terms of the pattern of human functioning. 
I .kew.se similar organizational structures can he inhabited bv different kinds of 
people, and this too is important. I he interaction between structure and individ- 
uals must he our tocus } urthermore to make matters even more complicated 
it i\ prcnuh this kind of oitei-a, Hon. mcurrina over lom> periods of time that 
rru,lrs ,,t uw.7/»;«e «.•««// „ v„/.< ulturv. which is helii toi>ethcr hv a forCe not 
much J.tlcrem ami r,, less ■„„/ ,/,„„ ,/„. ,,,./,„,,, of moralitY tfm h ;„ d our 
larger wesietm ulture ''' f 

Ihere is little utihtv in labeling a particular school's cultural nature 
simply as innovative or traditional or in planning to use the same curricu- 
lum change strotcuv across several school cultures. Those who seek to 
provide curriculum leadership must come to understand the complexity 
and uniqueness of each school culture. I hey must respect and accept each 
ssltool culture for what it is and what it represents anA seek, from it the 
dara and human resources necessary to help plan effective change proc- 
esses On the other hand, curriculum leaders who view \chools as similar 
ohfects to he manipulated and teachers as resistcrs without reason have a 
vision of rcalitv which is unlikelv to promote successful curriculum change. 

' David H IVLIiantv. "\f\lhs About Older Teachers." Phi I Kin, Kapputt 

( | '» S| 2h t 



'' Sarason. / h, ( ultioe ot the School, p. 8. 
" Ibid . p 2*1 
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Assumptions About Curriculum Change Processes 

Assumptions about the change process are often at the nfot of un- 
successful school change efforts. Some of the more obvious and question- 
able assumptions about change are illustrated by linear models, sequential 
steps*, and "best" wavs to promote change. School curriculum change 
processes are too dependent upon the unique aspects of the school and 
its inhabitants to be characterized by linearity or "best" sequential steps. 
Sarason questions such assumptions as he discusses where to start: 

I would suggest that where one starts has to be a problem that is presented 
to and disused vv/th the target groups not as a matter of empty courtesy or 
ritualistic adherence to some vague democratic ethos but because it fgivvs one a 
more realistic />/< :\re of u hm t .#r<- is dealing with! An obvious consequence of 
this /, that in ditfoent u tttn\;\ one mas w m h ell Mnssvprihe question of where 
to shirt nuhet iiit*cn nth. a consequence that thos^jlffuTneed U\ follow a recipe 
will find urisalisl actor v because there is no one ftface to start. Still another con- 
sequence in th.it one m.i* decide, indeed there are times one should decide, to 
start nowhere, that is. the minimal conditions required for that particular change 
to take hold, regardless of where one starts, are not present. The reader should 
note that the decision rioi to proceed with a particular change, far from being an 
evasion, forces one to consider what other kinds of changes have to take place 
hefon the numwul m^hImohs iun he said to exist. 7 

In addition to faulK assumptions about readiness for and initiation 
of curriculum change, there is often a lack of understanding of and sub- 
stantive attention to implementation. Most obviously deficient are those 
processes which seem to expect the transition from planning, adopting, or 
adapting to implemeir.mii unipK to occur. E-ullan and Pomfret recently 
published an outstanding review of "Research ijn Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion Implementation " Arnonu other things, they conclude: 

Ir there in one finding thai stands out in our review, it is that effective 
implementation .»i social innovations |ihose that require role changes) requires 
lime peisoiul micia*rion .md wontacls. uiservice training, and other forms of 
people Kised support Rese .?eh has shown time and again that there is no sub- 
simite foi the prmucv of peisoiul contact among iniplementers. and between 
implemented and planneis corisi ilt.mts. it the difficult process of unlearning old 
rules and le.iinin- nev\ iuio is to occur I qtiallv clear is the absence of such 
opportunities on .1 le^uKu Ivors during the planning and implementation ot most 
minn alions Ml this means is that new approaches to educational change should 
tiklude loneei time perspectives more small scale intensive projects, more re- 
source* linn- and mechanisms tor contact union u would-be iniplementers ;u both 
the mmation or adoption staees. and especiallv during implementation. Providing 
these re^onues niav not he pohticatlv and financiallv feasible in many situations, 
hut there is no question that effective implementation will not occur without 
them * 



' Ih.d pp ;r \< 

s MiJiael f -ill. m and Man Pomliet. ' Research on Curriculum .md Instruc- 
tion Implementation." fit -i. m ot I Jut atumal Reseanh i Winter l l >77): 
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Fullan and Pomfret also supported Sarason's notion that changes in 
behavioral regularities are necessary if a significant degree of implementa- 
tion's to be reached. They discussed a series of studies emphasizing such 
findings as a majority of teachers' inability to identify the essential features 

Iof the innovation they were supposedly using, and an innovation's descrip- 
tion in abstract global terms with consequent amhiguity on the part of the 
teachers as to what the change entailed bchaviorally. Then Fullam and 
Pomfret diagrammed their proposition: 9 

*\ * 

Low explicitness l\er confusion Low degree 

Lack of clarity of 
F rustration ' implementation' 

It seems reasonable that changes in programmatic UM)e{javioral 
regularities would be unlikely to occur if users did not know\xplicitly 
what the essential features of the curriculum change were andjif they 
could not specify the bchu\iors they w^ould have to perform td put the 
change into action in their classrooms. 

Whether the locus of initiation for curriculum change is external to 
the school (for example, national or statewide) or internal (perhaps in- 
spired b> a group of teachers), a process can only be effective to the ex- 
tent that it inlluences what goes on in schools, classrooms, and their sur- 
roundings It is our contention that curriculum, in a real sense, is what 
happens in and around schcCls when kids, teachers, and things interact. 
Whether that curriculum htis been inspired by a professionally bound and 
slickly packaged curriculum product or by highly personal scratchings in 
a teacher s plan book, it is successful only to the extent that it enhances 
the quality of educational experiences that a 1 particular group of young- 
sters has To the extent that some written or otherwise established curricu- 
lum has become internalized in a school's people, things, and interactions, 
it is likely to make a difference: to the extent that it hasn't become so, its 
value to that particular school is at best unrealized. 

In summary, it seems that some faulty assumptions about curriculum 
users as individuals and croups and about curriculum change processes 
deserve considerable responsibility for the failure of many efforts to ex- 
tend successfully through school and classroom doors. Inadequate under- 
standing of and attention to the culture of a school and the way it interacts 
vsifh the stages oi curriculum change has been an obvious problem for 
! * { cuMkulunr leaded I he implementation stage has been particularly 
sighted in most uirnculum change efforts even though it seems critical to 
i haiiecs m behavioral and programmatic regularities and ultimately to the 
potcn'i.il t<>r success of anv attempted change. 

In an effort to help Isolate and illuminate some of the "particulars'* 
of school ciiMu-ulum change, we have developed a descriptive model 
wh\h we tall the framework for l.'nderstanding School Curriculum* 

1 Ibid . pp WiS-li'l. 
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Change. In the following two sections we will introduce it and use it to 
describe some examples of strategies which could be used as part of a 
total school curriculum change process, Walker emphasized the need for 
theoretical integration of the curriculum field and warned against pre- 
scriptive models: 

.^.Theoretical integration should lead to firmer, more dependable, and 
more readily interpretable generalizations, But I doubt whether we shall ever sec 
useful wide generalizations about curriculum change because so much depends 
on the particulars the particular subject involved and the particular reforms 
being pursued, the- particular climate of the times, what else happens to be going 
on at the same time, the particular* locale with its unique actors. This situation 
is not cause tar despair, but' rather tor caution and modest expectations , , , The 
image of the technician at the control partel. directing the entire operation needs 
to be replaced with a more realizable one. perhaps that of \hc mountaineer using 
all ol the tricks of modern science, together with personal *ill and courage and 
an intimate studv ol the particular terrain, to scale a peak, 10 

Framework for Inderstanding School Curriculum Change 

s « 

The purpose of the Framework is to conceptualize and describe pracr 
tices at the school le\el which are aimed at curriculum change. The Frame- 
work is descriptive, not prescriptive. In other words, it doesn't purport to 
tell curriculum leaders what they should do or pass judgement on What 
they Viiii. Rather, it provides concepts and categories for describing the 
realities of school-based change, trying to simplify without being simplis- 
tic We hope it will arm the curriculum leader as "mountaineer" with 
some tools for navigating the climbs up future "peaks.** , 

The f ramework for I nderstanding School Curriculum Change will 
be constructed using four components: suites, nature, orientation, and 
\rratt\>ie\ of curriculum change. This categorization is offered with the 
qualification that urn effort to describe curriculum change in such form 
will lose some of the dvnamies of change occurring in a school. Perhaps 
examples of the I ramework in action will give some life to the schema, 

SiafiVM of Curriculum Change 

m 

Numerous models have categorized the process of curriculum change 
into anv where from tuo stages to eight or more. 11 For purposes of this 
discussion, however, the number of stages is not important;. the important 
point is thai the stages as a group accurately describe the curriculum 
change process Although the stages represented in Figure I are depicted 
sequentially, the real life of the school curriculum change is less linear and 
much more dvnamic. 
• 

fVckor I Wjlkc* '"Toward Comprehension of Curricular Realities." in 
K.m.vu <>' RcM-iin h in I'tiut atmn. eil . lee S. Shulman (Itasca. HI.: F. F. Pea- 
cock Publishers I ****#%>. pp s j <P 

,; K \ Icithuootl ami H. II. Russell. "l ocus on Implementation." Inter* 
thaw 4 ipVMl 1 02 5 \ ^ 
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Flgurt 1. Framework to ^Understanding School Curriculum Change 

STAGE ^ ^wi.«.<tt on^ , ^ Qtvtlopmgn ^ - ^m phgment<ho ^ 

The initiation of curriculum change usually comes about in one of 
three ways. In some cases, school staffs ifote a discrepancy between what 
they think could be happening within the ^curriculum and wtfat curriculum 
practices actually exist. As an example, Belmont Middle School health 
teachers recently: participated in a workshop on physical wellness. * The 
teachers realized that much of their current curriculum centered on the 
concept of. illness and how to treat it. After several planning sessions, the 
teachers agreed to initiate changes in their health curriculum so that the 
emphasis shifted from illness to wellness. 

Sometimes, an innovation becomes simply an attractive alternative to 
what's currently being done, and momentum grows io adopt the new idea. 
The teachers at Sadler Elementary School voted to adopt a program of 
Individually Guided Education (IGE). The flecision was not based pri- 
marily on discrepancies between what was and what should be. Rather it 
was based on the comprehensive nature* of the IGE management and re-, 
porting system and its value to the Sadler staff. ' 

A third way of initiating curriculum change is to mandate it. For 
instance, the superintendent of Marsh Hollow School District directed all 
schools to ha\e a competency-based physical education program within 
12 months. 

Regardless of the form it takes, the initiation stage usually includes 
a plan of action aimed toward implementation. Many times plans change 
as the process unfolds, but the transition from initiation to development 
frequently occurs with the completion of basic plans. 

Development consists of u school staff's readying the curriculum for 
implementation. At \('clls High School it took the form in social studies of 
modifying a commercially prepared program. More specifically, the teach- 
ers spent about a year tailoring a program in law-rehted education to fit 
the needs of the Wells students. Tailoring, in this sense, meant omitting 
student objectives that were covered in other courses and including objec- 
ti\es that had been developed by local law enforcement programs. 

In another school, curriculum development involved teachers' gen- 
erating their own curriculum product, piloting it at two grade levels, then 
preparing a tentative^urricuhim to be used by all teachers in the school. 
I he understanding was that further dev elopment should occur, based on 
the results of a one-y^ar trial. 

I he implementation stage begins when one or more of the features of 
the planned change is put into action by users. One of the mor^ compre- 
hensive conceptualizations of implementation was developed by Hall and 
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Loucks. They contend that individual users reflect roughly seven different 
"levels of use"— e.g., mechanical, routine, integrated use — as they be- 
come more adept at using the innovation.'-. Without elaborating on the 
categories, it should be apparent that implementation isn't a static point. 
In. fact, as Fullan and Pomfret point out: 

...Implementation is a highly complex process involving relationships 
between users and managers, and among various groups of users, in a process 
characterized by inevitable conflict and by anticipated and unanticipated prob- 
lems that should be prepared tor prior to attempting implementation and con- 
tinually addressed during it." .' 

As mention*! earlier, the stages illustrated in Figure 1 represent one 
way of viewing the curriculum change process as it unfolds. Witm.i each, 
of these stages, change can assume a variety of forms as described below. 

Nature of Curriculum Change 

In simplest terms a distinction can be made regarding the nature of 
change between unplanned and planned change. (See Figure 2.) Un- 
planned change encompasses any alteration in curriculum that evolves 
without deliberate decision:, which are goal directed. In one hypothetical 
instance, Whitmore Elementary. School experienced virtually no teacher" 
turnover for almost a decade. As the pendulum of prevailing curriculum 
change swung toward a basic skills emphasis, teachers found themselves 
relying more and more on instructional practices they had used years 
earlier. Staff stability contributed to continual Reinforcement of certain 
biases about what tAe school\curriculum should be. Over the course of 
ten years, Whitmore became labeled an extremely traditional school with 
an outmoded curriculum. The curriculum probably justified the allegation. 
It seems fair to say"that what happened^was a natural occurrence and that 
it was unplanned in the usual sense of the term. 

» • ' , 

Figure 2. Framework for Understanding School Curriculum Change 

STAGE ( "•«••• - i 
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NATURE 

By contrast, planned change implies something more than happen- 
stance, l-nruh, for instance, offers the following definition: "Planned 

/ 12 (icne. F. Hall and Susan I.oucKs. "A Developmental Model for Deter* 
mining Whether the Treatment is Actually Implemented/' A ERA Journal 14 
(Summer' 1**77> 2M-7b; GeneF flail. S. F. Loucks, B. W. Newlovc. and W 
I Rutherford. "I ovcN o! Use of the' Innovation: A Framework for Analyzing 
Innovative Adcptiun." Journal of Teacher Education 26 (Spring 1975): 52-56. 
13 Fullan and Pomfret, ' Research.,*™ Curriculum," p. 391. 
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change inches mutual goal-setting and- a conscious, deliberative, and 
collaborate effort to applv appropriate knowledge systematically to 
human affairs so that procedures can be designed for reaching the goals. 1 ' 14 
..As used in the Framework for Understanding School Curriculum 
Chance, planned change refers to any deliberate attempt to bring about 
change in the. curriculum. The locus of initiation'for a change may range 

* from a federal statute requiring nondiscriminatory activities in the physi- 
cal education curriculum* to a team of science teachers trying to improve 
their unit on plants and animals, to an individual teacher seeking to im- 
prove his* her reading program. In any case, there is a deliberate effort to 
influence curriculum: Further discussion in this section willaddress such 

' change. This is not to minimize the effect that unplanned change has on 
school curriculum, but to narrow the focus to activities planned by cur-, 
riculum leaders \md school staff to improve curriculum. 

Orientation of Curriculum Change 

As illustrated in Figure 3, most curriculum leaders have an orienta- 
tion toward curriculum-change that can be categorized as either individual 
or oriented. Curriculum change practices, in general, seem to oper- 
ate on a set of assumptions drawn from a psychology of the individual. 

\ 

Figure 3. Framework for Understanding School Curriculum Change 
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I hat activities geared to bring about change are based on how individ- 
uals behave apart from their place in a group. An individual-oriented 
chance strategy, for instance, would take into consideration personality, 
home* »sMms. scaintx. and the like as variables affecting the planned 
change On the ottar hand, a group-oriented strategy tends to focus 
'prmurilv on social ^etiological factors. The culture of the group, with 
its av lompanvmi! norms, values, incentives, and power structure, may 
oxen a much greater influence on proposed change than the collection of 
individuals in the group In Samsons words; 




''(ilcnvs <i 1'iiruh. Rc\pon\t\e Curruulum Development. Theory ami 
Ait;.>n i Berkeley ( ah! Mc( utchan, 1975). 
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Many of us arc intellectual!* reared on u psychology of the individual; 
that is. we learn, formally or informally, to think and act in terms of what goes 
on inside the heads of individuals In the process it. becomes increasingly difficult 
to become aware that individual* operate in various social settings that have a 
structure not eompiehenstble hv«our existing theories of individual personality. 
In I act. in main situations it is likely that one can predict an individuals 
behavior tar better on the Hums ot knowledge of the social structure and his 
position in u than one can on the ba^s ol his personal dynamics. 1 ' 

In summary, one orientation to change emphasizes a psychology cen- 
tering on the behavior of individuals, A group orientation, on the other 
hand, assumes that an alteration in the prevailing school culture is neces- 
sary for curriculum'changc to occur. 

Strategies for Curriculum Change 

Although in the real life of the schools curriculum vjhangc strategies 
may vary according to the conditions of the moment, it is possible to talk 
about the three general strategies that appear in Figure 4. 

Figure 4; Framework for Understanding School Curriculum Change 



STAGE 
NATUHT 
ORIENTATION 
STRATEGY 




A /fcntvr \/r f f/,-i;\ is one that usually emanates from the "top-down," 
ami the school or teachers h.i\e little control o\er the decision to partici- 
pate I suallv this strategv takes the form of legislation, court orders, or 
directives from superordmales Short of the radical position of nonparties 
pat ion with its attendant consequences, teachers usually .enter into this 
form of change with a low level of commitment to the change itself. At 
best, commitment lies m a derived outcome unrelated to the goal of the 
chanee effort M.m\ tunes the incentive for participation in a power strat- 
eev is to av^id ihe negative sanctions for noncompliance. The role of the 
teacher under these conditions is usually passive, reacting to the forces 
aimed at brmmne about some form of curriculum change. 

f xamples of power strategies would be accountability legislation 
mandating the testing of students on specific objectives in reading. Title 

11 Sarason. I' he Culture ot Sthool. p, 12. 
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IX regulations, a superintendent's directive requiring all elementary 
schools to include metrics in the math curriculum within nine months, 
and a principal's demand that all teachers emphasize grammar as part of 
their language arts program. 

An influence strategy is one that is designed to make curriculum* 
change attractive -to the participants. Other labels used to describe this 
strategy are persuasion, manipulation, and utilitarian. The major premise 
of this strategy is that curriculum change can take place if the conditions 
for change can be made sufficiently appealing to entice action by a school 
staff. Thus the commitment to change using an influence strategy is usually 
based on a perceived benefit to the participant, not on the change per se. 
For example, if teachers are influenced to attempt the curricular changes 
involved in changing from a junior high to a middle school organization, 
and a feature of the new organization is additional planning time for 
teachers, they may become committed to the change because of the in- 
creased planning opportunity. Of course, this type of commitment can be 
very tenuous; if another set of attractive conditions comes along, com* 
mitment could shift quickly. 

The role of the school staff within an influence strategy can be pas- 
sive or interactive Teachers can choose to participate only at a level suf- 
ficient to receive the incentives. Or they can share in the decision making 
as well as the curriculum change activities because the change happens to 
be the best option available under the circumstances. 

Reason strategies provide the foundation for many models of educa- 
tional change In this approach, commitment is to the change itself. 
Teachers clearly see the need for a given change, and they are willing to 
take the steps necessary to achieve their goal. The incentive for engaging 
in the process of curriculum change is the substance of the change. Usually 
the participant's role extends into leadership, decision making, and active 
involvement in the process. The reason strategy assumes that with suffi- 
cientknowledue. skills, and resources, teachers given the opportunity will 
move in a reasonably deliberative manner to reduce the discrepancy be- 
tween what is and what ought to be in the curriculum. 

Application of the Framework for Understanding 

School Curriculum Change * 

Now that construction of the Framework ms complete, an explana- 
tion is in order regarding its application in the world of the school. Most 
models of educational change propose one "best** way. as defined by the 
authon s ), to hrini! about change. What's neglected is the fact that change 
in education is buffeted bv a variety of forces, both withui and outside the 
school In order to deal with these forces appropriately, a description of 
curriculum chance needs to take into consideration the realities of cur- 
riculum change practices. The Framework for Understanding School Cur- 
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riculum Change attempts this by recognizing tint a given change takes on 
its particular configuration due to the conditions that go into making a 
decision regarding effective change. 

There are many paths to take using the Framework, It is important 
to understand that while some paths may be seen as generally more favor- 
able, any of the possible paths may be appropriate for a particular school 
situation under a particular set of circumstances. Recent research on cur- 
riculum and instruction has underscored the variety of practices that have 
been applied. 1,1 The Framework is an important step in conceptualizing 
what these practices actually mean in the realm of school-based curricu- 
lum change. , 

To illustrate the application of the Framework, certain paths are 
described below. It should be pointed oift that these are only representa- 
tive. In reality . most of the possible combinations have been used in 
schools, in vurxing circumstances with varying degrees of success. 

Initiation/ V on vr / Individual Parti 

Frequently schools experience a "top-down** directive requiring 
changes in school curriculum practices. The following example character- 
izes what an individual-oriented power strategy would look like. 

Title IX of the F.dtfcrtJnn Amendments of 1972 declares, in part, 

that: 

No person in the I S shall on the basis of sex. be excluded from participa- 
tion m. he denied rhe benefits ol, or be subjected to discrimiriation under any 
edue.itiomd piogum or aetivitv receiving hajeral financial assistance. 

'Relating specifically to curriculum. Section 86.34 of the Title IX 
regulation states that schools may not "provide any course or otherwise 
cam out anv educational program or activity separately on the basis of 
sex. or require or refuse participation therein of any students on the basis 
of sex. including health, phxsical education, industrial, business, voca- 
tiviiutl. technical, home economics, music, and adult education courses. M 

J I, pon receiving notification of these requirements, the director of 
curriculum in a suhuikin school district asked each school to see to it 
that all teachers complied with the regulation within nine months. The 
curriculum Ji.oiee process set in motion at each school followed along 
these lines (a» Ml teachers were given a copy of Title IX regulations. 
ib) I hex were asked to determine to what extent their curriculum was in 
noncompliance ic > Ihev were told to submit a plan of action for redress- 
ing anv noncompliance * 
• * I his illustration depicts how the initiation of curiiculum change could 
»H>ur emplovmn a power Mrategv that focused on changing the behavior 
of individuals apart horn their role in the culture of the school- 
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Development/ Influence /Group Path 

Curriculum change practices during the development stage arc often 
shaped by a myriad of forces, both within and outside the school, vying 
for a "best" curriculum as defined in their terms. The* example below 
traces one school's experience in the curriculum development stage, 

Burris Middle School recently completed a needs assessment in social 
studies that showed some problems in curriculum coordination between 
seventh and eighth grade: The staff agreed some form of action was in order. 
But the school hud just moved to a multiage organizational structure the 
previous year, and ctfmmitment to further energy-draining activities was at 
low ebb I he principal, sensitive to the norms and power structure of the 
school, realized that an appeal to reason would cause some staff members 
to act out of. the need to improve curriculum coordination. The principal 
also realized, however, that the designated, leaders of the four teaching 
teams considerably influenced any staff decision. Another factor the prin- 
cipal noted was the outdated supply of social studies program materials. 
Consequently, the principal identified some funds that were available to 
purchase materials and called a meeting of the team leaders with the 
following proposition: If the staff were willing to meet bimonthly from 
3:30-4:30 P M to try to resolve the curriculum discrepancies between 
seventh and eighth grade social studies, new textbooks could be ordered 
to support any changes in the curriculum. " 

These incentives made th<^ needed curriculum work more attractive 
to the team leaders, They, in turn, conveyed to their colleagues that con- 
ditions were ripe for beginning curriculum, development. The staff was 
influenced by the opportunity to get new social studies materials, and cur- 
riculum development got underway, due in large part to the principal's 
understanding of the culture -<>f the school in connection with an influence 
orientation toward the curriculum change. 

Implementation/ Reaton/ Individual Path 

As cited in f-'ullan and Pomfrefs research, few curriculum change 
projects ever reach the implementation stage. Even during implementa- 
tion, though, \anouv combinations of curriculum practices are available. 
The example below illustrates how a school applied an individual-oriented 
reasoned approach to implementation. 

Stanford Elementary School had spent four years attempting to better 
individualize its curriculum. Through a series of inscrvice opportunities 
funded bv a Title IV grant, the entire staff had revamped the curriculum 
to include learning centers as a central means for individualizing. For the 
puM six months, all teachers had been implementing the learning center 
concept wifh varying degrees of success. Even among those still struggling 
at a mechanical use lesel. commitment was high. Teachers continued to 
seek new ideas for centers, and those who were most successful were 
eager to help those who weren't. 
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The principal viewed the prevailing curriculum practices as an oppor- 
tunity to pair teachers in professional growth teams so that help could 
be made available to those! who needed it most. Because all teachers in 
the school were convinced of the merits of learning centers, the incentive 
to change was the change itself. Thus the principal figured that if indi- 
vidual teachers were given opportunities for information and training, 
they could eventually begin using learning centers Yn ways that jit their 
teaching style, rather than continuing the routinized approach some weft 
employing. The staff agrdfed and used thg teaming system to further imple-v 
ment the learning center methods. 

Our purposes for sharing the framework and depicting a few of the 
many possible paths to change are: to underscore the complexity of school' 
curriculum change processes; to provide the reader with some sensible 
and useful categories for observing and engaging in schbol curriculum 
change; and to emphasize that options are not inherently good or bad, 
only more or less appropriate depending on the "particulars" identified 
by Walker." 

Changing Schools and "Scaling Peaks" 

In the first section of this chapter we discussed how certain faulty 
assumptions about teachers, schools, and the process of curriculum change 
have interfered with efforts to adopt, adapt, or generate curriculum. We 
concluded that section with Walker's statement which included an image 
of'the curriculum worker as "mountaineer'* rather than "technician " The 
discussion of the Framework for Understanding School Curriculum dhange 
emphasized the complexity of the process,' among other things. .Jlfow we 
will emphasize some useful assumptions and observations in an attempt 
to enable the curriculum worker as "mountaineer'* to > understand the 
nature of some of the "particulars"' he/she will face "scaling the peaks" 
of curriculum change. . 

For openers -we would suggest a new organizing concept for the 
process— program improvement. It seems to us that activities called cur- 
riculum development, adoption of innovations, curriculum change, and 
selection of new materials all represent attempts at program improvement. 
Further, particularly at the school level, curriculum, activities, staff devel- 
opment acti\ities, and program evaluation activities should be interrelated 
efforts to impro\e program. These statements lead us to our general 
assumption, or "particular 1 * if you will. Schools that meaningfully coordi- 
nate curriculum change, statj development, and program evaluation toward 
specific aspects of program improvement are more likely to re.xh suc- 
cessful implementation than those that dont. The "particulars" and dis- 
cussion that follow elaborate on this assumption. 

17 Walker, "Toward Comprehension," pp. 51-52. 
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Teacher $ ami Program Improvement * 

An important lesson of the "Decade of Reform" M9M-197M is that even 
the "Hest" educanon.il practice is unlikelv to fulfill its promise in the hands of 
an ma* quatelv trained or unmotivated teacher, We have learned that the prob- 
lem o! refoim or change is more a hiiKtion ot people and organizations than 
ot tcchnologv ! * 

McLaughlin and Marsh have dotie an outstanding job of drawing 
implications and conclusions from the Rand Study of Federal Programs 
Supporting I durational Change. 1 ' 1 Some of the assumptions below relating 
teachers and staff development to program improvement are supported by 
their article. 

In terms knowledge about the practice of teaching, teachers often 
represent the best clinical expertise available. This assumption adds an- 
other dimension to the argument that teachers must be substantively 
involved »r: the process of curriculum ehang; It suggests that we use the 
clinical expertise of teachers to test and alter curriculum ideas so that 
tliev may be more meaningfully appii^d in school and classroom settings. 
Not to use the clinical expertise of teachers risks the demise of a perfectly 
«ood curriculum idea or procedure only because it was not structured or 
tnotlified to meet the realities of the school and teachers expected to 
implement it Outside experts often hesitate to l. rt t teachers manipulate and 
alter their curriculum ideas and procedures because they fear the teachers 
will destroy them. 

1 he other side of the com is more appealing. If teachers in a school 
do not have the opportumtv to manipulate and alter— yes, even destroy — 
an idea, n is unlikely that they will ever come to understand, own, or 
implement it. 

/// </ sense, teachers and administrators need to "reinvent the wheel' 
cdih time curru ulum change is brought to or generated within the school 
budding So often we hear the comment in educational circles, "We don't 
<or shouldn't) have ro reinvent t tie wheel." The comment seems to be 
based mi the assumption that once curriculum has been "invented" it can 
he transferred direct! v in some manner to other schools. This assumption 
seems to ignore the implications of differences iq school cultures and the 
complexities of the curriculum change process reflected in our discussion 
of the F ramework fo^ I'nderstanding School Curriculum Change. Just as 
each geometrv student must rediscover, for example, the Pythagorean 
theorem it he she is to understand, apply, and make it his or hers to use, 
so must the staff of a school rediscover the meaning (to them ) of a curricu- 
lum idea and be able to understand, own, and use it in their particular 

Milhrev W Mel auehlm and David D. Marsh. "Staff Development and 
school ( hanec." limh t t\ ( <>lh ^ Rtconl 80 (September 1978): 69. 

'• * I he findings ot this study are reported in eight volumes under the gen- 
eral title, l-cdend Pnwatn* Supporting Educational Change. R-1589-HEW 
(Santa Monica. I Jit.: Rand Corporation. May 1978). 
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situation FAen something which seems relatively simple, like clarifying 
the purpose for curriculum change, requires complex interactions by a 
school staff and often a considerable amount of time and energy. Perhaps 
it is not onl> ncicssar\ for each school staff to "reinvent the wheel" but 
also to reestablish the purpose for working at "reinventing the wheel" and 
to determine whether the '-wheel;' once "reinvented," will contribute to 
improving their school's educational program At any rate, it is likely that 
the '•reinventing" process is more important than the "wheel." 

I'r,9b*\st<>ntil learning a lomt-term, nonlinear process. School pro- 
gram improvement is based on the quality of the professional learning 
that occurs as teachers and principals struggle together to define a cur- 
riculum- idea, acquire the perceptions and knowledge required to make it 
happen, and incorporate a into their total school program. The meander- 
ing path from identifvmg. or recognizing a need to improve, to evaluating 
th<< extent to Much implementation contributes to the educational experi- 
ences of the students is based on many readjustments to data about the 
staff and where the> are relative to the process. ^Stages of concern" and 
"levels of use" information that reflect personal and behavioral patterns 
are examples of data that could help a curriculum worker plan appro- 
priate interventions in the process.-' 0 

Staff dt'\eii*p»n-n! should be seen as an ongoing part of the school 
program tntpmx rment pnness. Stair development can help teachers and 
administrators shaipen their program improvement goal(s) and establish 
commitment and ownership gradually as the process unfolds. When school 
stalf come to see staff development as a functioning cemponent of the 
Uinnnumi! program improvement process, they have probably reached a 
self renew mi! mode. I sing the findings of the Rand Study, McLaughlin 
and Marsh found. 

ttj.hm the fi*uM sn^vWil pinfccrs. the project was not a -project' at all, 
bnf an muvr.il part ol .m oneoinu problem sol vim- and improvement process 
within the svhiH»! In a mminc -.hhI stall development never ends. It is a continual 
chaiaetensrie ol the fk»ol ^ to " : 

l.wulernhip and Si hoolt hunvtv 

Ihree levels of leadership seem to have a significant impact on the 
quahtv and ctfectivciu-.s ol program improvement lor our purposes we 
will identifv them as principal, district adrnmistrauirs, and project coordi- 
nator 

rrtm ipah ha\e a u^mth ant impa< i on program improvement through 
their intlucnic on w organizational thmate and their behavior in 
support of the pr<n It is often said that the principal sets the tone for a 
school building. I o the extent that the tune of a school reflects good work- 

- M Hall. I oucks. \ewlove. and Rutherford. "levels"; Hall and l.oucks. "A 
Developmental Model/' 

21 McLaughlin and Marsh. "StatT Development," p. «0, 
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- ing relationships among teachers and a willingness to struggle openly and 
honestlv with problems, the school is more likely to achieve program im- 
provement. The sense of ownership that usually develops when school staffs 
have the opportunity to shape specific attempts at program improvement 
:s necessary to promote hiiih level implementation. Principals also send 
important messages to teachers with their behavior and involvement in the 
program improvement process. Rand Studf results support the following 
conclusion: 

I he importance ol 'he principal to both the short- and long-run outcomes 
of innovative projects can hardiv be overstated. When teachers thought that 
principals disliked a project. *e rarely found favorable project outcomes. Some 
projects with neutral or indifferent principals scored well, particularly in the 
percentage of goals achieved, but these projects typically*focused on individuali- 
zation or on nullum revision, and had highly effective project directors who 
compensated for the lukewarm principals. Projects having the active support 
of the principal were the most likely to fare well. In general, the more supportive 
the principal was perceived to be. the higher was the percentage of project goals 
achieved, the greater the improvement in student performance, and the more 
extensive rhc continuation ot project methods and materials. 

The principal's unique contribution to implementation lies not in M how to 
do it" advice better offered. H\ project directors, but in giving moral support 
to the staff and in creating an organizational climate that gives the project 
"lcgittmacs 

District administrator* t)r "downtown" staff dr. have a significant 
impact on provrum improvement through resource support and other per* 
cenahle expn - *ns ot interest. Again the Rand Study provides a basis 
for a conclusion that is helpful: 

I he suppoit .uul interest of central office stair was. as suggested earlier, 
vcrv important to staff willingness to work hard to maky changes in their teach- 
ing practices Ihoueh a skilled and enthusiastic project director may be able to 
eflechvek implement a special project in the absence of explicit support from 
downtown project staff are tmhkclv to continue using project strategies unless 
district administrators express interest 

An eth i tne prom t ■ oordtnator has a significant impact on the level 
ot implementation r t l it hed in program improvement efforts. The project 
coordinator nuv have been employed to perform the role or may be a 
curriculum coordinator, principal, leather, or someone else representing 
another role who has been assigned to or otherwise achieved a position 
of leadership It seems critical that the project coordinator be perceived 
hv rhc school staff as effective. This usually requires that the project 
coordinator he sensitive to the types of assumptions and information con- 
tained in this chapter I his person should be an effective process con- 
sultant, she he should be able to perceive the nuances of group processes 

" Pawl Herman and Milbrey W McLaughlin. Federal Programs Support- 
:>w I Jut i///ottu' Change. Volume VIII: ImpU menthtg and Sustaining Innova- 
tions R.1*KM S HI W iSanta Monica. Calif.: RandCorporation. May 1978). 
Mcl awghlin and Marsh, "Staff Development/' p. 81. 
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aiul school culture, to encourage the, group to ask the difficult questions 
and follow good decision-making, procedure*, and to shift gears and plan 
interventions that respond to complex shifts in the process, The projfect 
coordinator may. more than anyone else, be the one who performs the 
role of the "mountaineer. " It should be evident by now that it is not an 
easy role because the process is so complex and has no precise sequential 
steps or guidelines. I sing the Rund Study data, McLaughlin and Marsh 
hav£ concluded: 

I he ( future Agent data show that the more effective the project director 
(mi the view ot teachers i the higher the percentage of project goals achieved, 
and the greater the student improvement observed as a result of the project. An 
effective propel duet tor has s'gnitieant instrumental value to project implementa- 
tion a ilil&-tnr\ special skills or knowledge can foster staff understanding of 
project goals arw^perations. mtnimi/e the day-to-day difficulties encountered 
bv classroom teachers, and provide the concrete intormation aiaff needs to learn 
during the course oi protect operations - 4 - ■ 

* I 

(limbing the School "PeakiSomc Closing Comments 

(uven the realities of school culture and the apparent need^o mean- 
ingfully involve those most responsible for implementation, the school 
seems to he the primary unit for program improvement. Whether the 
curriculum idea heme deliberated by a staff comes from some external 
source or is generated vuthm the school, the idiosyncracies of the particu- 
lar si In ml culture must he adequately perceived and carefully considered 
in planning and miidme the process. Some perceptions can be supported 
In fault sophisticated data i "static* of concern." 'levels of use"); 25 others 
can find support in sJterua l.kc oiir Framework; others must remain more 
^suhiCitiu- and intuitive because there are as yet no conceptual tools or 
lenses which theoreticallv integr..e them. Many of the tools and skills of 
the "'mountaineer" are as vet relatively pi dve, and the school culture, 
is a formidable toe As Sanson lias cautioned us: 

Ml thai I ant s.ivme at this point is tliat when we say a setting is "orga- 
ni/id ' i»i riut vultures dilfer from each other, we mean among other things, 
th.it there is a distinct structure i pattern, that, so to speak, governs roles and 
interrelationships within th.it setting What is implied, in addition is that struc- 
ture antedates anv one .ruhtidu.d and will continue in the absence of the indi- 
vidual It mav w.eii he that it is preciseb because *nc cannot see structure in the 
same \vav that one s^s ..g individual that we have trouble grasping and acting 
in te* rus ot^ts existence ' 

On the other haiul we do have some reasonable, data-based information 
about "particulars" that can hJp us in "scaling" program improvement 
' peaks " We have tried to share such information in this chapter. 

Ibid 

Hall and others, I evels"; Hall and I.oucks. A Developmental Model." 
:M Sanson, I he Culture of the School, p, 12. 

■*. . -J A . 
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The Realities of 
Curriculum Work: 
The Classroom Level 

Joel Weiss 



Fi w v\oi i n \K(K i with the idea thai teachers should have the 
responsibility for what goes on in the class setting.- However, there is 
some question about what role they should play in curriculum decision 
making, where control should lie. During the twentieth century, one can 
trace swings from control that is far removed from the classroom (in the 
form of, textbook writers, large-scale reform projects, provincial or statd 
education otiu.-1.1U. board curriculum committees) to uontrol that is vestea 
with tcuhcr*, in their own sertmg (e.g.. progressive and open education 
movements) But if on the face of things the pendulum has swung from 
one movement to anothei, the swings have been of unequal amplitude 
since most of the formal curriculum development work has occurred out- 
side of the classroom. Publishers, professors, policy makers, and pro- 
fessionals at curriculum making seemingly account foi*T^e visible text- 
hooks, packages, guides and source materials that we value as curricular 
goods. At the school board level, curriculum consultants often decide on 
the appropriate texts and packages fo^ use in their jurisdiction. Teachers 
sometimes mi on curriculum committees, but it would appear as if, the 
classroom teacher has little to do and s;i> about curriculum development, 
//owe*\iT. / will at sue /// this chapter thut although classroom teachers 
ou*\ fun //(iii- tin t \tttl\ lar^c role in turreidum development as we have 
come to think ot it. *he\ in mails w ield enormous influence on day-to-day 
curriK ulum denston makmi*. 

Conditions Affecting Teachers 1 Curriculum 

Development Activities ) 

\s j means for understanding the Jassroom curriculum context/let 
us recall from chapter 3 some of the conditions of professional iife for 
the Uassroom teacher. At the elementary level, a teacher tvpically spends 
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most, if not all, of the school day with the same group of approximately 
20-35 children. At the secondary school level, teachers may encounter 
five or more groups of a comparable size passing through each day. For 
the teacher of younger children, there is the potential for 30 different 
curricular programs; for the secondary level teacher, the number of pro- 
grams typically depends upon thc«nunjb« of different courses taught. 

Grannis aNo suggests that schooling imposes restrictions on a child's 
time. Not only are there formal laws that regulate when a child must be 
in school, but there are also regulation* rooted in tradition as well as 
statute that help determine how the day shall be spent. The number of 
hours spent on required subjects, the number of options available, the 
number of resources available- -all potentially temper how teachers and 
students manage classroom time. 

A third influence on classroom life suggested by Grannis is the 
expectation that teachers will foster literacy. This expectation is regulated 
not only by governmental authorities but also b. many segments of the 
public, often in a vocal* way. 1 I his emphasis on basic cognitive skills- 
usual I v reading and computing (and sometimes writing) — exerts pressure 
t%» find public indiclitors of achievement, and schools have responded with 
wholesale u^e of commercially developed, standi' di/ed achievement tests. 
And more nvcntlv. main states have mandated the use of specially de- 
veloped tests of literacy as a means of certifying the minimum essential 
skills of high school students. 

I hese three conditions help to provide a framework for understanding 
the nature of curriculum development activities of teachers.- They help to 
define the world of the classroom, the agenda both hidden and otherwise. 
Ciiven the complex nature of educational practice, it is simplistic to at- 
tribute so much to so few factors, no matter how pervasive they appear 
in their influence. So I would suggest, additionally, that a teacher's back- 
ground mav loom large as a potential, influence on curriculum develop- 
ment activities. For example, pedagogical training might influence a 
teacher's view of how classrooms work and how children are perceived 
and treated. Although training in specific curriculum development activities 
is the exception in preservice education, an emphasis in subject matter 
training may influence a teacher's willingness to participate in curriculum 
development activity in that area. Of course, the reverse may be true: 
*> 

1 Thr fact of governmental regulations and public concern for basic skills 
is not. of course, a coincidence. State departments of education, ministries of 
education, and local boards of education reflect community pressure in the 
rhetoric and substance of guidelines, goals, and even resource materials. (See. 
for example: Michael Kirst and Decker Walker. "An Analysis of Curriculum 
Puiicy MakK ftt'xu'w of Educational Research 41 (December 19.71); 479- 
510) I cannot neglect public censorship of the curriculum, since this is a very 
dramatic and painful encroachment not only upon the professionals respon- 
sibility but auo upon control of decision making. . 

f c -j 
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lack of confidence in a subject area may render a. teacher unable to 
participate in all but a superficial way — leaving choices to others./ 

Another way that a teacher's background might influence his/her 
curriculum development activity is the extent of hisy'her involvement in 
curriculum activities at the school, board, state', provincial, or even na- 
tional lev<f Some of this involvement may be intltfencVd by tf7c political 
process that helps to delineate the centrali/ation-ifeccntralization mode of 
educational decision making, i e., whether teachers and local schools and 
boards in fact have curriculum-making responsibility or there is centralized 
control of curriculum work. And the amount of encouragement received 
from colleagues and administrators can influence the perceived rewards 
for this upc of involvement and possibly deter or encourage future 
participation. 

We can imagine a continuum of teacher involvement in auricular 
work, all the was frum creating the total curriculum to serving as monitor 
for already dev eloped programs. Neither extreme has much basis in the 
reality of most teachers' professional lives. What is certain is that teachers 
are exposed (and expose themselves) to a variety of curricular situations 
which call for some t\pe of decision making. Just the choice of text or 
program used (even though such material might leave no room for indi- 
vidual choices) involves teachers in curricular decision making. Let us 
look at some of the tvpes of programs and consider how they affect the 
teacher's role ir> this decision making. 

F vlernall v Developed Curricula and Their Effects 

In tracing the most recent curriculum history in North America, one 
encounters the familiar tale of large-scale curriculum projects having their 
impetus in the launching of the Russian Sputnik satellite. While certainly 
this interpretation is a p\rt of the story, the part dealing with rarge-scale 
public financial support and a renewal of di. cipline-centered curriculum 
efforts. - it leaves the impression that centralized curriculum work started 
with this event. But wc know that textbooks have always exertfcd a strong 
centralizing influence, that is, a few textbook writers have controlled the 
curricular activities of millions^ children. Nevertheless, choices of what 
.programs and instructional strategies should be used involve such complex 
professional. social>cultural, political, and economic considerations that 
at anv point m time there are any number of options available to teachers. 
In describing the role of the teacher in implementing the post-Sputnik, 
discipline-centered curriculum development projects, Grobman points to 
the \er\ real differences among the projects "on their views of how 
matenils should be taught, how much flexibility should be buil^into the 
curriculum, how manv choices teachers and students shouldyriave, and 

2 Daniel Tanner and Laurel Tanner, Curriculum Development (New York; 
Macmillan, 1975). 
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whether all students should use the same materials." : Rather than supcr- 
ficiailv judging .ill programs developed during this era as having similar 
orgam/aHon. \x , hi^blv structured with no choice of sequence and scope 
of activities and materials, drohman suggests that the ditferences are great 
among these projects on their definitions of curnculuin and that con- 
sequent^ the role leathers plav tn umiii? a pmieci's material is varied. 
So projects th.it conceive of the curnculuin as a text, or as groups of 
material to be used with all students or for each individual child, or as 
anvthing and everv thing needed tn achieve the goals, allow for a variety 
of curriculum deusion rn.ikiMi! h\ teachers. 

Although <irobtrian\ analvsis demonstrates the heterogeneity of 'ap- 
proach (or at least the intentions or the curriculum developers), the 
.net elf eel o| tlu>e Liree-^cate curnculurn elforts was a move toward 
teacher piool activov, i e . curnculurn developed in a preordinate fashion, 
witli lirrle opportumtv i perceived oi actual) tor teachers to influence the 
learning situation. What is impoitant about this state of affairs, of course, 
is that teachers as the users have the ultimate word in what they do. They 
not onlv have the Jiove of what materials to use but of how they are 
used the subject inatier components, the instructional strategies, the 
motivational aspects. I nw:t»mglv. teachers mav not understand the sub- 
ject mailer content or mav have diHicultv adapting from a direct stvle of 
instruction :^ .,t: ;nqini\ -based approach. 1 here mav also be instances 
where a teat hen feacts ro ;he imposition of a predetermined' program by 
conscioiisK jil.iptir.e :t to !hn her situation. In mvriad wavs % teachers alter 
the intention* ol curriculum developers. As Shell Oil would have us believe 
a few veais ago. the final filter has an important influence on performance. 

It the Lir^c scale, ester nallv developed curriculum packages have 
been inteipreted as rcptcscntmg a teacher -proof curriculum approach, 
there is also the extreme ol cum icii! urn- proof teachers. This state of affairs 
occurs with leather* who appear to have a built-in program device- -one 
that allows for icinaikabU similar implementation regardless of program, 
text, or guideline used Henori 1 has documented an example of curriculum- 
proof teaching with observations on the mservice attempts of several lar;e- 
scale science pioiccts tamilian/e teachers with the, rationale of each 
program. 




t ser- Based Curricula and Their Implications 

lextbooks and lariie-scale. externallv developed eurrieular programs 
are bin a lew of the form* that curriculum development activities may 
take. I here is a range of activities that can be collectivelv viewed as 

? HuUa drohman. lh\th*pnunftil ('unit tthtm l > mjt<t\; /)c*</W"/f f*trint.s 
and Pnu,-%\t-\ ( Itasca. Ill : Peacock. 1<>7i)), p. IIS. 

1 Marshal Herron. "On teacher Perception and ( utricular Innovation." 
i urtimhini theory Network 7 (1971): 47-51. 
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locallv based curriculum efforts. One can view such efforts as part of a 
trend that waxes and wanes, depending on other influential, sources of 
cflfrriculunvmakmg activity e g., decentralization as a reaction to central- 
ized curricujum control. Connellv * describes the tension between the two 
modes (externally and locally based) as "oscillations," with one perhaps 
being the dominant partner at anv particular point in time. Consider this 
hall of mirror^ 1 he most recent "oscillation" toward a more structured, 
centrali/ed approach to basic skills is a reaction to the perceived laissez- 
faire. tcdcb£r autonomy -based open schooling of the late sixties and early 
seventies which in turn vsas a reaction to the highly centralized, discipline- 
centered programs uf the late fifties and middle sixties, which in turn was 
a reaction to the dying, progressive education movement of the forties 
and fifties. 

Of course this description is an oversimplification of reality. At any 
iinie. there are am number of curriculum efforts taking place: professors 
of education untine textbooks; foundations sponsoring multicultural cur- 
rvulum modules; commercial curriculum committees translating state and 
provincial mialehnes; curriculum coordinators working with teachers to 
develop a program special I > suited for a child having perceptual difficulties. 

Hut how are teachers involved iji curriculum development? It is naive 
to expect that te. idlers should spend their time developing curriculum and 
program materials. With some exceptions, teachers do not have the time, 
resources, and training to perform this role. To be sure, teachers are con- 
st.mtlv involved in developing outlines, lesson plans, objectives, exercises, 
enrichment, .md remedial materials, but often as a reaction to an ad- 
ministrative directive or a specific problem situation. However, if few out 
of the many teachers participate in curriculum development work as 
external developers, all teachers are involved in modifying, adopting, 
adaptine. and otherwise translating already existing programs, materials, 
and guidelines It is this function of teacher as t; User that Connelly 0 con- 
trasts with the external developer. 

Considering starting and ending points and methodology, Connelly 
sees the external developer's function as the elaboration of theoretical 
notions of societv. knowledge, teacher, and learner and the translation of 
these vie>vs into curriculum materials; he sees the user's function as 
articulation of visions of specific instructional situations and the translation 
into classroom use leachers cannot swear allegiance to a program; they 
can onI\ be faithful to their own situation. Now there is a problem 
associated with fidelity to external developer intentions: a misunderstand- 
ing of a program mav lead to inappropriate use. regardless of how much 
the teacher knows a setting. But if a teacher knows the setting and is 
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,J Ibid. 
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able to appropriately ♦adapt a program to that setting, then the user's 
intentions take precedence over the developer's. 

Let us now consulc. conceptions or models of curriculum development 
and what effect i these have on teachers' curriculum decisions. 

Curriculum Development Models and Their Usefulness 

Although day \u chapter 7 nas already discussed several models of 
curriculum development, some attention will he paid here to several jof 
these approaches and some others with an eye toward the classroom 
teacher. <iav described several orientations toward education that fiijtd 
expression in possible approaches to curriculum development. She prle- 
sen ted four models. "acaJemic/' "experiential, " "technical/' and "prag- 
matic." As Connelly lias vucecsted in chapter (\ the roots of these models 
grow ir the soil nf philosophy. Others have developed their own con- 
ceptions ot orientations toward curriculum that have implications for de- 
velopment For example, I ; isner : has posited five conceptions: "cognitive/* 
"technological." "subject matter rationalism/' "self-consummatory/* and 
"social reconstriictitmist/' Without much ditlicultv .these can 'be identified 
with the four models of ( ; ay. 

Hut as (iav pointed out in chapter 7, none of these models is "func- 
tionally operational *urriculum practitioner, will not implement the model 
in its ideah/ed or theoretical form or employ one model to the total 
exclusion of .ill the others." 

The •* iendemie" ipprtuteh 

Of all ihc models of curriculum development, the Tyler Rationale 
has received most addition and is an example of (iav's "academic" model. 
Over the years it lux become identified as an objectives-based model (with 
technical overtones). Io read the education literature over the last 15 or 
so vcars is to believe sh.it much ol the curriculum development work uses 
the l\ler Rationale' as the majot determiner. Hut to say that the objec- 
tives-kiscd approach h is been mlhientia! i r . the literature is not to say 
that most curriculum development and teachers' curriculum activity pro- 
ceed with tins model in mmd. lhcorctic.il support for this statement can 
be found in the w ramus of I isnet.' 1 Khcbard/' Macdonald-Ross, 11 and 

7 I lliv.: lisner. / hf I. dm utn*tud I maw nut am i New York: Mucmillan, 
IWi 

* Ralph Ivler. Hii\U Puna pies *>! CuhwuIum and hiMntetion (Chicago: 
University ot ( hicago Press, 1950). 
'• I isner 

1,1 Herbert Kliehard. "ihc "lyler Rationale." Sthool Review 7S (February 
1«>?0| l^hll 

't 

11 M. M.iedonald-Ross. ' Behavioural Objectives; A Critical Review/' /«• 
struentmal Seienee 2 ( 1973): 1-52. 
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Wise. 1 - In fact, it might be fair to say that most teachers go about cur- 
riculum niakmu in a verv intuitive fashion, with little reliance on an over- 
ruling model or highlv articulated conceptual orientation. 

In addition to the rhetoric on what teachers ought to. do, there is a 
small but growing literature on w hat teachers actually do. Several studies 
have been conducted that bear on how teachers plan and the extent to 
which objectives figure prominently in their curriculum planning. Clark 
and Yinger, 11 in then review of research on how teachers think, sum- 
marized several studies that bear »>n teacher planning and made the point 
that it is onlv since lv?t) that such empirical work on the preaetivc' phase 
of teaching has been conducted. The picture that develops f^om this 
emerging research is that teachers rely less on objectives than we have 
been led to expect. In a studv of teacher planning in Hnglish secondary 
schools, Ijylor" found that m general, aims were of lesser importance to 
teacher planning than were the needs of the pupil and subject matter; 
teaching methods were viewed as least important. Also of little importance 
to these teachers were evaluation and how a course fit with the curriculum 
as a whole Specifically on curriculum planning a factor analysis of teacher 
ratjjigs also indicated that aims and purposes of Teaching were less 
important than f.tctors associated with the teaching context (e.g.* materials, 
resources) and student interest. Taylor's general conclusion was that 
course planning appeared to be unsystematic with teachers who (by my 
inference) were not certain what was expected of them in curriculum 
development work. I Mng a sample of American primary school teachers, 
(ioodlad and Klein found similar results showing the lack of centrality 
of educational ohjectives: "We are forced to conclude that the vast 
niajontv of teachers in our sample was oriented more to a drive for 
coiciauc of certain material than to a reasonably clear perception of be- 
havior sought m pupils." 1 * 

Hie role of specified objectives in decisions teachers made prior to 
teaching was studied bv /.ahorik. 1 " I he responses for JAM teachers indi- 
cated that tiotn the following categories of decisions (objectives, content, 
activities, materials, diagnosis, evaluation, instruction, and organization), 
the greatest number m the sample (XI percent) chose pupil activities* The 

Roller! Wise, the I'se of Objectives in Curriculum Planning/' Curricu- 
lum Unt>r\ \\-:.\ftk * il»>7«H. 2H0-X 1 *. 

: 1 ( "hiistopher M- (lark and Robert J. Yinger. "Research on Teacher 
'thinking." Ctom alum Ifn/utrv 7 < l 4 >77). 27 l M()4. 

:l Philip H I.ivlor. //<>n* I eat he* \ Plan I heir Courses (New York: Hu- 
manities Press. I *>70| 

l * John C ioodlad and others. /.ccAi/fi/ lit' hind the Classroom Door (Worth- 
mgton. Ohio Jones. I ( > 7 4). p. S. 

:,: John /ahonk. 'tcuchcis' Planning Models," lidiuational Leadership 33 
(197S). I34-.W. 
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decision most frequentlv made first surrounded content concerns (51 per- 
cent), while decisions on objectives were initiated first by 28 percent of 
the sample. From this research we might infer that teachers do not see 
that objectives are of prime importance in their curriculum decision mak- 
ing. Zahonk also found, contrarv to the integrated ends-means model, 17 
seen by some as an alternative to the objectives model, that a miniscule 
number of teachers actually initiated their planning with a particular 
activity in rypd. 

A second point that emerges from this literature on teacher planning 
tends to support Lottie's 1 " contention that craft pride for teachers is found 
in the success of particular students and teachers* relationships with stu- 
dents. I he important professional rewards for a teacher are, for the most 
part, contained within the limited boundaries of the classroom— especially 
since the teacher's craft is marked by an. absence of concrete models for 
emulation, unclear lines of influences, multiple and controversial criteria, 
ambiguity about assessment criteria, and instability in the product. When 
a teacher finds success with but one student, he she may believe that 
his her dav mav have be^n worthwhile after all. Perhaps we should not 
be surprised that students 1 needs and pupil activities figure so prominently 
in the planning of teachers. I he payoff for teachers may not be so much 
in terms of general educational achievement for the greater good as with 
special experiences for individual children. This finding may be in keeping 
with Jackson\ l ' observation that teachers are more intuitive than rational. 

A "Pragmatic" Approach 

A decade has passed since Joseph Schwab leveled his charge against 
the curriculum field, suggesting that progress will be made only by placing 
less stress on theoretical talk about curriculum and more on the reflexive 
nature of curriculum problems as exemplified by what practitioners do, 20 
What developed from SchwaKs diagnosis and prescription has been meta- 
theoretical wntmu about the methods and principles of curriculum activ- 
ity/ 1 Since the emphasis is on deliberative actions instead of theoretical 

17 Lisncr. 

IH Dan Lortie. School Teacher (Chicago: Urtivcrsity of Chicago Press. 
1<>7S) 

14 Philip Jackson. Lite in Classrooms (New York: Holt Rinehart, 1968), 

20 Joseph Schwab. ' The Practical: A Language for Curriculum," School 
Review 78 (November \ K )M): 1-23. 

21 Fan Westbury. The Character of ^Curriculum for a 'Practical Curricu- 
lumV 1 Curruulum Theory Xct\\t>rk No. 10 (l ull l972):25-36; Warner Wick, 
"Knowledge and Actim The theory and Practice of The Practical?* Curricu- 
lum Theory Network No. 10 (Fall 1 1 )72): 37-44; Joseph I Schwab. Science Cur- 
riculum and Liberal Education: Selected Kxray.%. eds.^Ian Westbury and Neil 
Wilkof (C hicago; University of Chicago Press, 1978). 

19-i 
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inquiry, the major emphasis should be decisions rather than knowledge 
generation." m 
As Westbury suggests: 

it i the ch.ir.uter ot the practical) sees doing and making a/Ou: products 
of skills .md habits that use existing situations as the necessary 'antcWd^nts to 
ends that arc in view hut not vet accomplished. It offers, a<nd draws uponNfin 
image ol a creative and practical reformer discerning problems through Am 
awareness ot apparent gafs between what should be and what is, then seeWing 
solutions Ironies understanding ot what might be donc\ and-tinally moving to 
bring about change or improvement.- 1 

Reid- 1 argues that curriculum tasks should be seen as problem-solving 
situations/ and he suggests that they should be viewed in the'widcr context 
of problem solvmg'in public policy-making areas. Illustrations of delibera- 
tions in turriculum-makmg activities are offered by Fox j;> and Walker.- 11 

Of what relevance to our concerns with the classroom level is this 
"pragmatic" .approach to curriculum activity? Schwab's own intentions for 
curriculum, decision making include a team of specialists representing the 
commonplaces ( subject matter, milieu, learner, and teacher), as well as 
a general curriculum persoi{.-' : His model is more appropriate at the board 
or external project level. But there are implications for the classroom 
level in viewing curriculum development as problem-solving activity, 
especiallv those problems which arc not readily ameliorated by research 
or calculation, ("urricular situations confront teachers with uncertain prac- 
tical problems. I he process of dclihcnrtihn, entered into individually or 
'with others, helps "to identify the questions to which we must respond, 
esl.ihli\h grounds for deciding on answers, and then choose among the 
available solutions."-" 1 To the extent that ledchcrs can become sensitive 
to this process of deliberation and recognize the situational nature of 
curriculum makine. they may become better decision makers. 

But there is tor nie a problem with the notion that the study of what 
teachers (Ut- Ut urn: is our road to salvation. My concern lies with whether 

•'- 1 ee ( ronhach and Patrick Snppes. Research for Tomorrow's Schools: 
Dtuiplon J Ifhfittrx u>r I dimition (New York: Macmillan. 1969). 

:| Wcsthnrv. C haracter of a Curriculum/ 1 pp. 30-3 J. 
William Reid. "Practical Reasoning and Curriculum Theory in Search of 
a New Paradigm." Curruulum Inquiry <) (I<)7 ( »: 1*7-207. 

:, Sevmour fox. "A Practical (mag* of The Practical 4 ." Curruulum 
lfi*»\- Wiwtnk \o loilull 1972): 4S-57. 

Decker Walker. C urriculum Development in an Art Project/' in Case 
\tuJn-\ ot ( ;om uluni Change: iirait Britain and the thiitvd States, eds. Wil- 
liam Rcul and Decker Wall.er (I ondon: Routledge and Kegan Pauf. I975J. 

' 7 Joseph Schwab. "Ihe Practical 3: Translation into Curriculum." School 
Rrwc-u SI (!973i. ^01-22. 

: * Reid. "Reasoning and Theory/ 1 p. k: Reid calls these procedural prob- 
lems smce they are amenable to solution by an applicable methodology. 
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this apjmmeh can/ best inform Us of what teachers r>?t#/if to be d*nng in 
terms of curriculum practices. While tradition should be honored in some 
situatjons,/we should recognize that it should not ylways be revered. Per- 
haps thnse who are translating and developing the conception of delibera- 
tion villi enaNc us to have a process wherebs we might better judge tlip 
.actions of teachers. 

Two Ayprouvhe* to "Experiential" Curriculum Development 

. .1 

Propre*nive/Open Movement*. .This orientation to curriculum fu}S 
its roots in the progressive education era a«d has been manifested nioife 
recently m the open education movement. Briefly, the argument for this 
approach to curnculun; work concerns the respect that teachers have # fdr 
the right of children to participate in decisions about' their own education, 
coupled with a belief in the natural development of the child.'-* 9 One cjf 
the major dilemmas associated with this orientation is: How do teachers 
translate their respect for children into allowing them decision-making 
responsibility.' Io satin/e the point: "Yes, but do 1 have to .do whatjl 
want to do todav In his criticism of the progressive education move- 
ment. Bode* suggested that unless teachers took the responsibility fpr 
creativelv channeling children's interests through teachers* own profes- 
sional experiences and judgements, the movement was doomed to failure, 
Kohlberg and Maver 1 ' made the same point in their rejection of the 
romantic conception of uirncuium in favor of a developmental ajm for 
education. 

Io what extern do teachers retlctj this "experiential'* approach to 
curriculum work* A teacher's program Reflects the complex world of the 
classroom: i)rgam/ution of curriculum: instructional^ strategies; various 
roles for each of the actors; and o.uani/ationa! arrangements for bringing 
together students, teachers, ami materials in a specific context. According 
to Hill.'-' these dimensions of class life t ill into two categories': procedural, 
which speaks tn the organizational life of the class (such as the size of 
instructional groups, whether there an* bells, where learning takes place); 
atid *u*rHuu\\\\ which addresses the amount of 'freedom students have in 
making decisions about class li»e. I he distinction between these two con- 
cepts has implications for understanding teachers' views of curriculum. It 

: i Charles Silhcrnwn. Cn\i\ in tlw Cluwronm (New York: Random House, 
I 4 *7iii. 

" Bo\J Bode. /'m' s t»'\wii' I'ihu tititm at tlw ( t<>\ uo<uJ s (New York: New- 
son. PH.Ki 

l} 1 .lurencc Kohlberg .md Rochelle Mayer, "Development as the Aim of 
1 diu jfittu." Ha*\aut I ttui diu»ud /tYwVu 42 I I *>72 1 : 44*M>ft. 

' B V Hill. "What\ 'Open' About Open rdtkation.'" in 'tlw Philosophy 
<>t Opt-n I dmatit h ed V. Nvheru l Boston: Routledgy »*"d Kenan Paul, 1975), 
PP 
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is possible lor a program h- be phvedural without heinc normative, but 
jjornuuve would appeal ft 1 subsume procedural dimensions. Goodlad and 
Mem 1 in their investigation of Ame.iu.in classrooms have even nucstioned 
whc\hcr pr.iceilui.il . .pernios w.,s being implemented, since they found 
leu inVtaikes of uira-iculum 'innovations m use. Trauh and Weiss, 3 ' in their 
studv „ t \j(,c n ,o...,am P r.K-iKtfs of teachers from 72 schools" in Southern 
m.ai.n over a three vear pen.-d. found evidence of procedural openness 
Nji not tr:»c* s ot te.,chers .ill.win 8 students to he involved in decision 
making, lei alone aUouma ,j K . m to he the sole decision makers. What also 
comes through .s Hi.h teachers rel> heav.K on ex.sunu curriculum mater- 
wis. hut ne.ther students nor teachers engage in makimi curriculum ma- 
terial to am appreciable extent. ■ ' 

(.ramus \ Us s;ieeesteti that some form of joint teacher-student con- 
trols a tar belter nun.lestat.on of humanistic (••experiential") education 
,-than to, ether teacher or child to he solely in control. What emerges for 
me at least ,s that some wr\ exception,! teachers can initiate and main- 
tain an '•experiential" ..pptoach to their curriculum hut that most teachers 
eitfur do not Jun.se ph.los.'.phieally to follow such -an approach, or their 
irnde.stand.rt! oi open education, for example, suggests a misunderstanding 
ot tth.it ..niMitutcs noimatixe openness. . 

ndrrxtantlinti */,.,„„„«. | h ete is an emereing literature in the 
uuuculum ii,!d nut h.,s Iven laheled •'reconeeptuahsf because its pro- 
P-««cnts d.lle. t,o,„ ...uhumalists" who want to guide practitioners and 
""" • j'" v; T :,! - ,! crnpi.ros?." who seem to use the methods and pro- 
lines .1 the «vnl ^ci.e. :o investigate eurticular phenomena, often 
mi a p.vdM:w *.,\ \ :M ., (1: uvonccptuahsts" there >s a mistrust of eur- 
tc... .wna.iii.in -Vorv^.J, ,„ sa .„ :iN ,,H UCI)| . CI , hy a , cchno | 0 g ica , 

'^'j'"!'"! W ' !^"' ' ,J P ''- :r - t]w P u 'P»v? of the "rccimceptualist" ap- 
|M, |'' ' ^ ,,,! -'' r,;!! ' ' i> to understand Ihe^iature of educational 

lV |y K " '\ '"-'id ''. ! ■ internal and existentiall experience of the 
["'I'" A "' 1 ' ' !,! ' ;: - !: :*"i::»..|.i|it\. liaiiscendence. «.onsciousne'ss. and 
! " ' ' : : ' ! - •«PP»«ucli lie With history, philosophy, and 

• : s I i ; . • ' . » , j ; i 
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Van Mancn suggests that hermeneuties. the science of interpretation, 
allows us to see curriculum as "the study of educational experience and 
as the communicative analvsis of curriculum perspoctTves, orientations and s 
frameworks." ,: But knowledge of alternative pcjjspeytivcs is not enough. 
Haheinias goes bevond the hermeneutie-interpretiv* to the critical reflec- 
tion ot possiblv distorted wavs of communicating meaning. He articulates 
a ciUical thenrv that is self-enlightening and includes "the experience of 
an emancipation hv means of critical insight into relationships of power; 
the objectivity of which has as its source solelv that the relationships have 
not been seen through. Critical reasons gain power analytically over 
dogmatic inhibition." 

How can a "rccnnceptualist" view and, specifically, hermeneutics and 
critical;- theory help us to address the issue of curriculum work at the 
classroom level'. 1 For the most part, curriculum persons who identify them- 
selves with t!us orientation have been busy establishing a conceptual -basis 
for their work ' At some point, however, the value for teachers of this 
approach has to be demonstrated in two ways. First, it needs to be shown 
that teachers can become more conscious of their practices from interpre- 
tive and critical perspectives. This yoal may not be easily achieved, for it 
requires individuals to he steeped in the art of ntieism and in political 
ideolonv But the studv of political ideology may not be enough for *'libcra- 
tion" from inequities in a svstem that they art- so tied to. 

Second, even if teachers can readily develop a heightened sense of 
critical consciousness, there will still be the problem of whether such a 
consciousness can make a difference jn curriculum work. Will programs 
quahtativyfv reflect differences and will teachers' heightened critical con- 
scuuiMies< lead to increased performance of children on those outcomes 
most valued u* si . communication skills )? I he answers to these questions 
will depend on the etlorts at translating theoretical conceptions into 
defensible curriculum materials. Some notable examples at translation are 
oileied Hv (inouv 1, for writing and the social studies and by Gordon 41 for 
mathematics. At another level. Vallance 1 -' oilers an example of the use of 

Ma\ v.in M.ifu-n. I inking Wavs of Knowing With Ways of Being Prac- 
tical ( /</:<»n h\ f ti'\ '»i| l *77) 21V 

binvn llatvrmav I hcor\ <///</ Prutac itondon Heinemann. 1974). p. 
>J *iv iUi» idem. K /.,/i.v ntnl Human lntt'nst\ (Boston: Beacon Press 

<j 1 I oi example Pm.ir. Cunuulum Ihsoririn^. #nd Madeleine Grumet, 
"i .ifiusilum .in Iheaiie Merelv Havers." ( 'unit ulum Itu/unx H !f^78): }7-64. 
4, Henrv <uhmi\, Writing and •< ritieal 'thinking in the Social Studies/' 

r Marshall (i.Miion. 'CnnMict and liberation* Personal Aspects ol thc^ 
M.ifhcin.tii^N I xpeiiiNuv."' ( unguium tru/nif S,f|97.X). 

r f h/.ifvth V.dkmce. I he landscape ot I he (treat Plains *\perience': 
An \pphcation ot ( nrriculurn ( racism," Cumtulum Inquiry 7 (1977); 87-105. 
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art criticism as a means of 'judging.currici^lum materials. Wh# are other 
ways we can jjidge or evaluate curriculQm materials or curriculum devel- 
opment? What part do teachers play in such evaluation? In the next sec- 
tion I deal with these and related questions. 

Curriculum Development/Evaluation and the leather's Role 

* What is meant b> effectiveness of curriculum development can be 
answered^only by asking fctr whom it is effective and toward what ends. 
Persons with different roles may have ditlerent perspectives of what is 
impoctant. What might be considered effective by a school board's cur- 
riculum consultant may differ from what might 4>e expected by a profes- 
sional curriculum writer or a.'classroom teacher. J'he professional enrricu- 
luiji writer maV be happy if a program seljs; the consultant may be pleased 
if a program fits in with the rest of the K-12 curriculum; the teacher may 
be relieved if it fits his her subject matter concerns and keeps the children 
busy. > i 

A Fiaeh group with an interest in-c'urriculu\development may assign 
different roles to the enterprise and, 'in turn, toiK.evaluators. I am 4 de- 
fining roles in the same sense that Semen 4 * did wmrti he differentiated 
between roles and goals .in his classic essay on evaluation. Goals refer to 
questions of worth, roles refer to the purpose for which evaluation may 
be used. Of course, the two are related* since it is diflicuk to conceive of 
making a judgment of worth -of an entity witfiout knowwgttte purpose for 
which it will be used. For example, a curriculum program may serve as. 
useful resource material for inservice work with teachers because it exem- 
plifies a particular approach toward the learner; it need not necessarily 
be useful us a prograitrfor a particular group of students. Again, different 
individuals nuv take, and even expect, different things from the same 
curriculum development activities. Ben-Peretz 11 has suggested the term 
"curriculum potential" for the phenomenon. For some* creating the ulti- 
mate materials ' ts of prime importance;' for others, the opportunity to 
participate in deliberations may be tffe major purpose for curriculum 
development. j ■ 

1 he evaluation of curriculum development at the cJ>K<roonr level is 
frauehi with some of the s.ujiy difficulties a> curriculum development itself. 
First, just as teachers are rarely involved in formal curriculum develop- 
ment, thev are rarclv involved in formal evaluations of it. To be sure, 
teachers make judgments about programs all the time; at- the very least, 
thev have an intuitive sense of what works and what dews not work. Hut 



11 Mich.uH Semen. ' I he Methodology ot f'valuation." in Pt't\p t ( a\ t s of 
r.i'wt ulum l.iiihuittfn. al R Stake (C hicago Rand McVtHv. MM7). 

11 Miriam Benl'etet/, "the Concept ot Curriculum Potential/' ('unit ulum 
//uvm Won** < 11975): 151-59. . , 
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this, of course* is not the whole story; for there may be many reasons why 
teachers are not compelled to either Systematically judge-what they are 
usinu or even to raise questions about the process of determining how their 
programs are chosen. For example, teaehuffvmay use materials because 
their board has invested. monev or time onWm. So teachers' involvement 
in the evaluation of airriculum will be more -Intuitive than systematic; and * 
this fact ma* guarantee, ijjat the de facto, not the dc jure, pA)grun\ will be 
# rfloditied. * /' 

. A second way in which foie enterprises of (valuation 'and curriculum* 
development ;ire similar is thrf discrepancy between abstract conceptions 
and ongoing practices. Over the last 15 years, the number of abstract con- 
ceptions (or models) of the evalyation process has dramatically helped to 
create an "instant discipline^' Textbooks on educational evaluation (as 
opposed tir measurement and evaluation texts which concentrate on test-* 
mg) have helped to consolidate a number of these conceptualizations into 
se\eral categories of models. 45 Just as with models of 1 curriculum develop- 
ment, examples of their dltr are not easy to find. Again, Usefulness of 
models for educational practice may reside more in (heir consciousness 
raising attributes than in their imitative powers. 

s\ \ ariely of Evaluation Models 

4 If not all evaluation models are equally useful as conceptions of eval- 
uation processes m general, it is safe to assume that even fewer are appro- 
priate for curriculum development evaluation at the classroom leveh Some 
are developed for application at a gross or macro level; others require re- 
souices far beyond what is available in the typical class* setting; others may 
not be responsive to the idiosyncratic ways of different classroom contexts; 
still others Tire tjt^fe appropriate for some types of evaluation but not 
others (ami of »*mfrse some are inappropriate for more thart one reason). 
Robert Stake 4 ' 1 has developed a set of criteria for comparing the different 
evaluation models. He has classified thq many conceptualizations currently 
available into several approaches: "student gain by testing/* "institutional 
selt-studv" In staff." "blue-ribbon panel/' "transaction-observation/* "man- 
agement analysis.'" "instructional research." "social policy analysis/* "goal- 
free evaluation." "adversary evaluation." To this list I have added the 
connoisseursliip-cnticism approach. Yable I presents my selective adapta- 
tion of Stake's chart 

* Several of the models are similar in orientation to the curriculum de- 
velopment models described earlier in (lay s chapter. The "sYudent gain by 
testing" model is, of eourse, di(eetly related to the most popular example 

4% \ or- example Bl.une Worthen and James Sanders. Educational Evalua- 
tion theory ami Vnu tur < Worthington. Ohio: Jones. 1 1 >7J). 

4 ' ; Robert Stake.. "Program Evaluation. Particularly Responsive Evalua- 
tion." in lh < a\u*nal l\ipvr Series (Kalania/oo C ollege of Education, Western 
Michigan University, l l >7M, paper no. 5, 
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■of the "academic" model of curriculum developmertt — the Tyler Rationale. 
Another Approach that probably fits within this rubric is the "institutional 
self-study by staff/* The "technical* 9 model of curriculum development has 
its counterparts iti the ^management analysis/' 47 "instructional research," 
and "social policy analysis" models. It is a little more difficult to find 
evaluation models that are comparable to the "experiential" model of cur- 
riculum development; but with ah emphasis on di«c'osure of meaning, per- 
haps the connoisseurship-eritieism approach comes as close as any other. 
The transaction-observation" model, which emphasizes the disclosure of 
conflicts in the values of participants, and "adversary "^Valuation," which 
•stresses the testing of competinj^elaims, come closest in fit to the "prag- 
matic" model of«curriculum development. ♦ 

Abundance does nof necessarily beget practical riches. At the class- 
room level, there are cpns'traints of time and even of willingness on the 
part of teachers to formally use evaluation procedures, no matter how 
appropriate they might seem. .A teacher may employ a variation of the 
"academic" model by developtn^objectives and using systematic evalua- 
tion procedures if these deliberately test for the teachers objectives. All 
too often, however, external examinations intrude upon such plans so that 
the testing may be of someone else's objectives (usually the test developer), 
not necessarily those of the teacher. Perhaps tjhe only other approaches 
that teachers have familiarity with are the "institutional self-study by staff" 
and tbc "blue-ribbon panel." Ironically, both of these approaches are con- 
cerned less with the outcomes than with the inputs (i.e., anteecd'ent con- 
ditions such ;is staff credentials and available resources) and with the 
processes or transactions {such as pupil-teacher ratio and instructional 
strategies employed by teachers). There are many examples of the use of 
the "self -Mudy '' model; but all have in common the purpose of making the 
staff nnve aware of the quality of the resources of an jflfti^ution, presum- 
ably as a consciousness-raising device. Teachers have probably had less 
experience with the "blue-ribbon panel" approach, except as the external 
component of "institutional self-study." 48 Perhaps the visits of area super- 
intendents are the closest teachers might come to this approach. 

1 here are two basic points that might be raised in considering eval- 
uation of curriculum development at the classroom level. First, what is the 

47 The Ph^ Delta Kappa Committee on Evaluation has acknowledged the 
influence of systems technology on its model. In addition, one member of the 
committee couched a description of the model in terms of an engineering 
paradigm See also. William Ciephart. "The Phi Delta Kappa Committee's 
(-'valuation Model One Members View." in Curriculum Evaluation: Potential- 
ity and Jiralttv. ed. Joel Weiss (Curriculum Theory Network Monograph Sup- 
plement. 1 V71-7:!). pp. f I 5-11. 

4 " Ihe various educational accrediting agencies in the U.S. (e.g.. North 
Central Association) and the Ontario Ministry of Education's Cooperative 
Evaluation Program serve as examples ot a combination of self-study and ex- 
ternal committee study ot institutions. 
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foeuft of evaluation? Usually, we consider materials evaluation 'and/or 
evaluation of the outcomes of t\\c program. How much does looking at 
these two factors tell us about curriculum development? Are there fcther 
legitimate aspects to consider, such as* fidelity of instruction to. program? 
And certainly there is .the ever present problem of whether curriculum 
.programs should be ^valuiued solely on the basis of student outcomes. 

A second basic point concerns a fundamental point of/view about the 
nature of education. Should the evaluation of curriculujn development 
start with preconceived ideas about the nature of the program or materials, 
or should the program or materials be locked at only, in the context of 
practice? The distinction between these two views lies at the heart of some 
of the difficulties of a "top-down" approach to development and is more 
broadly related to distinctions between qualitative evaluation and quanti- 
tative evaluation. One view suggests that you # know what to lqok for, se- 
gardless of context; the other suggests that each classroom is like a finger- 
print with its own individual pattern that won't necessarily be predicted 
from knowledge of other classes. 

Both of these two basic points open up a number of issues and prob- 
lems worth considering. However, I have chosen to address but one of 
them, ihe evaluation of curriculum materials ttsing instruments designed 
by someone other than the teacher' because this area provides an oppor- 
tunitv to explore some difficulties teachers may encounter in evaluation. 

Curriculum Materials Evaluation 

♦ 

There seems to be no end to the amount of published curriculum 
materials available for teachers to choose from. One source has estimated 
that over five thousand te\tboolcs*are available for just the four subject 
areas of reading, mathematicsyyjfcfice and social studies; over a half 
million nonprint materials are*on the market. 10 Of course not every teacher 
or school or board has direct access to these riches. Traditional practices 
and financial limitations represent constraints on curriculum decision mak- 
ing. Still, the potential choices are staggering. 

How does a teacher cope with choice making? Are there readily avail- 
able procedures. for evaluating already developed curriculum materials? 
I here ha\e been two large-scale continuing efforts at informing practition- 
ers about materials. The Social Science Education Consortium (SSEC) 
has developed elaborate checklists \rf criteria (e.g., rationale, objectives, 
evaluation, etc.) for evaluating materials and has published sets of evalu- 
ations of published programs as guides for practitioners.'* 0 The Educational 

4-1 l vluc.ition.il "Products Information Exchange, Educational Product R<~ 
p. >tt V#> **>>. Report u Xiitional S t ul\ of the Nutate and the Quality of In* 
\r>tn tioe.al \tt:tcnal\ \to\t t'\ed by 'leathery and Learners (New York: EPIE 
Institute. ! 4 >**7) 

""' Soci.tl Science Education Consortium. Social Studies Curricalam Mater* 
iah Data Hook (Boulder. Colo.: SSEC, P>77). 
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* • 

* Products Information Exchange (FPUS) also publishes reviews but is, per-' 
* haps, more sophisticated 1 about providing linkages with the personal cle- 
ment of decision making that lies with teachers. For example, ono of its 

• publications on early childhodd programs provides not only reviews of 
different materials but also a framework, for viewing the different "Ap- 
proaches to early childhood. 1 his t^pe of Help-allows practitioners to select 

— program* that more nearlv tit their own context. Thus teachers can become 
conscious of tfieir own views on education and how ditferent curricula have 
different assumptions and starting points. ' 1 

But not onlv the curriculum programs have different assumptions nnd 
'starting'pomis; so do the evaluation'instruments. All too often the unsus- 
pecting user, assuming evaluation' to be a value-free enterprise, accepts 
wherever an evaluation procedure goes. However, evaluation is not value 
free, ami evaluation instruments do reflect biases of the e valuator. Allow 
me an example of how sucft bias may operate with teachers. I teach a 
graduate level course in evaluation of curriculum and instruction. In one 
of the class assignments students have to use a rating form to evaluate two 
social studies programs. One program is highly structured with objectives 
stated to a high level of specificity and "organized sequentially; the other 
program contains a series of' enlarged photos vviih some broad questions 
and activities contained in a teacher's manual. I he evaluation rating form 52 

, contains a scries of questions on four constructs: objectives, organization 
of the material (i.e.. scope and sequence), methodiflogv. and evaluation, 
Fach series of questions leads to a well-defined, seven-point rating scale 
for each construct. I here is aKo un # overall rating of the materials. Below 
is a rating scale for objectives, taken from the l ash' instrument.'" 1 The scale 
illustrates quantitative rating for objectives. ^ 



Objectives vague, unclear or missing. I he objectives arc stated clearly and 

I hose included not useful f ails to in behavioral terms. Both general and 

distinguish between general ami in- instructional objective* *arc statod in a 

stiuction.il objectives, mixes various consistent conceptual framework. Mx- 

rvpos ot objectives, contusing to the cedent, one of the best. Useful for a 

teacher. teacher. 1 

Invariable the ratings done bv each class demonstrate great differ- 
ences between t tic two programs, with the more structured program receiv- 

- ing on the average at least two points more than the less structured pro- 

M I ducation.il Products information fischange. Educational Product Re- 

- port So 42. I t/r/v Childhood t.Jueation. How to Select and Evaluate Materials 
iNew York 1 VU Institute. March 1^72). 

,,r Maunce fash. "I\evelopin« an Instrument for Assessing Instructional 
Materials." m Cu*ru ulum Evaluation: Potentiality and Reality, ed. Joel Weiss 
H urnc' lum Ihcorv Network Monograph Supplement, 1971-72). 

w ibid. y 
ERLC • ■ 
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gram. This result is no surprise since the criteria for the ratings indicate 
that the author of the instrument sees virtue in structure. 

After the students fiave completed the assignment, I ask them to close 
their eyes, envision themselves as teachers contemplating both programs, 
and choose again which one they would use. Generally more of those who 
change their choice change from the more structured to the less structured 
of the tvo programs. In the ensuing discussion, usually several in the class 
suggest that the\ were originally seduced by the rhetoric of the rating form 
and that if I hadn't asked them to make a second choice, they would have 
stayed with the structured program, Since every story must have a moral, 
it is this; if teachers are* to-'use evaluation instruments to adopt and/or 
adapt curriculum matches, they must be prepared to evaluate the evalu- 
ation instruments as well. 

Declining Enrollment and Curriculum: The Next Two Decades 

We are still thinking and acting as if the educational sector is in a 
period of expansion. Hnwe # ver. in many jurisdictions there is (and will con- 
tinue 'to be for some time) a decline in both the school population and the 
resources made available for the educational sector. Although the two do 
not automatically go together, it appears as if politicians and educational 
policy makers prefer to provide fewer financial resources for & smaller stu- 
dent population. 

The impact of these two conditions has already resulted in closing 
schools and hiring fewer teachers in many of the remaining school;. Over 
the King term, how will this affect school programs? 

It seems when professional educators do pay attention to the declin- 
ing enrollment problem, they usually concentrate on the "financial and 
administrative problems. V4 \However, recently a Commission on Declining 
Enrollment set up b\ the Minister of Education in Ontario included a 
Task Force on Curriculum. This fact provides at least one indicator of the 
importance of program to the complex situation facing schools. 55 

The impact of declining enrollments and resources on curriculum can 
perhaps be inferred from a consideration of their possible influences on 
conditions of class life: crowding; emphasis on basic skills; and restrictions 
on a student's time. Wh.it follows are my speculations which are offered as 
a means of provoking thought on these crucial issues. 

Fewer children may mean smaller classes, but nokaflccssarily. If the 
pupil-teacher raiio is kept constant, the crowding (9etw does not change. 
Furthermore, teachers ma> be responsible for split grades (at the elemen- 

•» Susan Ahromowit/ and Stuart Rosenfeld. eds. % Declining Enrollments: 
Ihr ('luiltsnnf t % fht' Comin*: Decade (Washington, D.C.: National Institute of 
\ ducation. !*>7S| 

V F Michael Connellv and Robin Fnns, "The Shrinking Curriculum: 
Principles, Problems, and Solutions,** Curriculum tnifuiry 9 (1979): 277-304. 
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tarv 'eve!) or subject areas in which they may not have had training (at 
both the elementary and secondary levels), The former situation may de- 
mand that the teacher offer a more differentiated set of curriculum offer* 
, ings M^thin a class, but the latter nnft have the effect of homogenizing the 
curriculum. Fewer teachers indicates not only fewer courses or classes but 
also a more restricted vanetv being offered. It is likely that onfc of the 
consequences of a restricted set of course offerings wjll be an inclination 
toward back to basics programming; i.e.. schools should concentrate on 
what they can do best: provide skill training. Those areas that arc^often 
seen as "frills,' 4 such as the arts and special programs, may be the first to 
suffer. I he amount of class time may be influenced by this reversion to 
more required courses, lea\ rng less time available for options and choices. 

In terms of specific curriculum making. iteachers may have Jo rely on 
existing materials, particularly on those already available within the class, 
school, or noard since text and program changes are expensive. In turn, 
there probablv will be fewer new texts, programs, and materials since the 
market for such curriculum goods will shrink. Teachers may also h^ve 
fewer consultants'to call upon since pressure to decrease administrative and 
resource staffs ma> be even greater -than the call for fewer classroom 
teachers. 

Soothsavers max hav^litliculty predicting what the net effect of these 
potential situations nill h^f on teacher curriculum decision making. The 
movement toward more centralized control of a system, if only to be in a 
position to deplos resources, could also lead to more centralized curricu- 
lum control, or .it k\rM to an emphasis m common curriculum programs. 
This situation might be very tempting for teachers who might find them- 
selves teaching more diverse groups of students in nonfamiliar subjects. 
' Bui ;;s I have suggested throughout thi* chapter, even if teachers' do not 
decide upon the progTams nr materials, thev do translate them consciously 
or otherwise into images that thev are comfortable with. While the oppor- 
tunitv for personal growth niav he greater under this changing type of edu- 
cational svstern. unless teachers are given time and appropriate profes- 
sional development f nude more ditlicult with decreasing resource staffs^, 
curriculum decision nu'ong will continue to be a haphazard activity v^ith 
teachers no more informed about what :hcv arc 'Joing than under condi- 
tions nf an expanding \lwcational sector. A diminished educational system 
can provide the hasis f<M quality education. We nuv never again have this 
opportunitv for teachers to develop and understand their sense of purpose, 
I he time and the condiflPfts are certainly right. But can the various edu- 
cation, il publics, including (and perhaps especiallv ) teachers, recognize 
that teacher* have control over curriculum decisions? 
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Kentucky: W'u i iam Boi ion. Chirk County Public Schooh Winchester; 
l-RNFsr H. (iARM R. PuhlU Schools, ttowlbif} Green; Ja( K NhAL. Western 
Kentucky University. BovJim; Green ] 

Louisiana: Mar* Kaii S( t i i y.' Public Schools. New (irl/ans; Darryl W. 
Boi drtai X. St. Mary Parish Stimuli. Patterson; CaIiil/unl Janls. Public 
Schools l..ifa\ette 

•Maine: Kinni ih \ Mark*. Public Schools, l-armini'ton; Richard Babb. 
Public ScfuHth. Auburn 

Mar\lanij- Tm i m * Spxrks. Anne Arundel Counts Public Schools, Annapolis; 

\ \Vi< ki \ ss. Mary fond Stale Department of liducation, Baltimore; 
I)i Wis Ych-v.i H. Anne Arundel County Public Schools. Annapolis 
Massachusetts (in Bf Kr Bl I I I V. Public Schools, L\ tin field; PaU U. 
Com.ikiN, Springfield College, ^pruivfield; Rofu ri Ml nni i i.y. Public Schools, 
Reading; ( Ri hi \ k.h W t j j inuion. Lincoln I'dene Center. Tufts University, 
Medftnd 

Michigan (iioRia J Wujns. Kent Intermediate School District. Grand . 
Kapah; l\\U s I I MKV Publu St hoots. H ailed Lake: Nl WBI RY. 

Pubhc Schonlw Hard Park s Sri \R ! R ^NKIN , Public Sclu>ol\, Detroit: Pmi. 
Robinson. Publu \thnol\. Ri\er Rom>e. Virginia Sours son. Western 
Michigan l'nt\cr\it\ 1 1 rand Rupuls 

\liniH-spfa a Ml kku i ( Iiii(,ik, Pubhc S< hools. liitthdo: Ru H\Rt> D. 
KiMi'sios Cnt\cr\iL\ (i t \fuinc\ota. .Minneapolis; Ihumvs NhtlR.v Public 
S< ht*td\ I ndlex 

Mississippi ( iiNR\i)V\iiKiR.//i#n/*yif«ii.rC'ii//rvi-. Raxoumd. Norm \, 
H« RKI M. V/mwm//'/»/ S/«/, ( .S/,/jr CtdleMC 

Missouri VlMM liRUH. | R Publu Si hot*l\, Springfield; VVll I I AM R AM HON Y. 

/'*</»//« Siht'oh. Jcric'son On, Asm Pkm i. /'*</>//( Stht*<ds. St. Louts 
Monf.in.i I i r.» ( is\c,k\nim . \Umtano State t ni\ctut\. lio:cman. 
l)<>N\i i> R \\ vi urcin. /W>//r St hotds. I ibby 

Nchrask.i hioMts \i nm m \n. Publu Schools. Omaha, I tf'wAR A. Kl.l 1.1 Y. 
t'nt\cr\it\ ft Xebfaska. Lmtoln , 

Ncs.ula W\| n I. Kt RI/. Washoe Counts St hool Distr it t, Reno; \fn.\lN 
KlR< HM R. Washoe County S< hool District, Reno 

New Hampshire John Kobikimin. Publu St lands, Lxeter; 1 : r\ u KiN(i. 
Publu Scfund.\. Lxeter 

erJc <? #i /; 
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New Jersey: Frank B.'Jaogard, Public Schools. Cintuiminson; Mary Jane 
PiUli ♦ Monmouth C olleite, Witom> Branch; ClURi|s J. Cjripp/i OK Township 
of Ocean Schools, Ottkhurst; Wn i fAM R. Ku vir, Moorestown Township 
Public Schools. Moorestown: fticnoi as J. SFr.RRA77A» Gloucester Township 
Public Schools, Blackwood ( 

New Mfxieo: (Jarfii i d (it i\rri /, New Mexico State Department off 
Education, Espanola; P\iri< u^irisiman. Public Schools, Albuquerque 
New York- MaR( i\ Knoi i . Puhlrf Schools, Forest Hills; JaMi : s A, Bfane, 
,S7. Bonaventurc (nixersits,. St. Bonaventure; Thomas F. "CURTIS, State * 
University nt Sew York. Albany; An WON\ Drivi 10, State University College 
tit Eredonia, Fredoma; Donm i> F. Harkni ss % Public >8chools. Manhasset; 
John Hinion. Riverside School. Kockville Centre: RoBl RT Smith, Lawrence 
Public Schools. Cedarhurst; CiORlx>N \L Van Hooft, State Department of 
Education, Albany 

North Carolina Jou i F. \\ win i i . Durham County Schools, Durham; 
\m ii I i B\/l Mori , Bertie County Schools, Windsor; Rot)! Rl C\ Hanis, 
Chapel Hill Carrf>oro City Schools, Chapel Hill; Marcts C. SmiIH, Public 
Schools. Salisbury 

North Dakota: Ql inn Bri nson. The University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks f 

Ohio. Isohm I . Pm m i r. University of Akron. Akron; MlCHAH BaRNHART, 
Public Schools. Tro\: Robi Rl Bl nnki \\ Public Schools, (iahanna; Robert J. 
Hoiimw Public Schools. A\on Lake; Carolyn Si i Hrcuu.s. Public 
Sclu>ol\. Parma 

Oklahoma D\> \>m Cm \\s. Putnam City Schools. ()klahoma t City: James 
Rohi Ris, PubUc Schools, l.awton; Nl I DA Tl BOW, Public Schools, Oklahoma 
City * 

Oregon Rl \ M hsi s. Public Si hools. Portland: Max I.. Brinion. Parkrose 
Public Schools. Portland. 'IronH i Wl Rill, Public Schools, Oresham 

Peniis\Uania Josi imi H K\ni , Methacton School District, Eairview Village; 
Pun u» S Bom. in. ('burners {'alley School District. Pittsburgh; David 
<*\\tl'B» l I . State Department />' Education. Harris-hurt?; Rori-rt Fi.ynn, 
Capitol Area Intermediate I'nit Schools', Lemovne; John R. ReH7, Wilson 
Schi'ol District. H\ st Lawn; Ji \nni /l.M.Ml.RMAN, Pastern York School 
thstrict. Helhm 

Rhovic Nland Nor\ VVm kl K. Public Schools, Warwick; til'Y N, DlBlASlO, 

Public Si uwls. ( runston 

Siuith Carolina I\mi s P M\hai f i \. Horry County School District, Conway; 
Mil ion KlMPsoV State Health, Education and Human Services, Columbia; 
\ i Mt r ksuaii. "stare Department of Education. Columbia 

South Dakota R«>nai n L Bi ( kl r, Public Schools. Sioux Palls; Phil Vik, 
( nmrsitv *>/ Smith Dakota. Vermillion 

lennessee Fi i/vhi ihR. I \ni . Shelby County Si hools. Memphis, Jack 
Roiu Rlv'/i nne\see Department of Education, Know tile; Fvi.Ri-.ni- E. SaMS, 
\fhtdle lenncwee State University, Murfreeshoro 

1 exas C t\ Nl Br\ \n i Public St hools. Corpus Christi; M. CjKORgi BoWDEN, 
Pn* lu S< hottU. iu\tm. Rn \ Br\ \ni\ I exas I astern Cnhenity, Tyler; Dewey 
M \> s. Vubln Si lauds, f t Worth; C%\ Rl SlKAPI-R. Public Schools, Houston 

\ tah R«»N m n I Hi rmvnsi n. ti Amite ^School District, Salt l ake City; 
I i wRi m t B\R t on. Weber State College, O&ten 
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Vermont Ji an Sim \mk, PubltcSt hoots; Burn: Janus Fuzpatrick, Public 
Schools, Hinesburg * • 

Virginia: Imun (jkshvM. Public St hools, Chcuipe*ike; Kvi l YN BiCKAM, 

t.vnchhurx* Coih-sr I xnt hhnn:: Pi i ori s i 1 1< I \ \| . Public Schools, Richmond; 

Boy I.. Su.MuN, Puhln Sthooh. Ruhmond 

* 

Washington. Rot K Di ni w Public At hot >!s. /Vv; I ; r%ni is Hi nkins, 
IhuM-rsitv nt II adan^ton. Scaijlc; Conmi Kk,v\ w, Washington Suite 
Cnivcrsitr. Pullman 

West Virginia: Pin i i is Osi sins. County Sthools, l.ogan; Bi:TTY 

IlWM.ooij, Mint rjLC<>i(ii!\ 'Sihooh, Keyset* ♦ " 

Wisconsin. k\ 1 1 11 \C^nhi)\\. Hamilton St html District. Sussex: Mary Ann., ■ 
Ai 1 1 n. Public S t funds. MidjlU ttm; Ri ssi 1 1 'Musi i y, Stale Department of 
Puhlit Instruction. Madium 

Wyoming' ART u Mil 1*1 Rl V R. /\</>//c Schools. Km k Spunks; CllARU NI* 
.SkniSDU I h HISS l'u*ilitatu>n. ( heyenne 

ASCD Review Council 

Chairperson M\wm i> Ci. Sliwi . University Professor at Education. Indiana 
\l'ni\ersii\\ lilt to nam: ton • * 

O. I Dwis. Jr . PnocwJ? t*t*Turriculutn and Instruction. College of 
Education. t'ni\tr\tt\ <»nlc\a\. Austin 

I n nil (i Iijrimv .litMi uite State Superintendent lor Instructional Services, 
Department i>* l.dma'ion. Atlanta. (icttrgia 1 

Cn\R! I s (i. KistiMov Pum .pal. I ho mas I'tnxler Junior High School. Tigard. 
t hv\*t*n 

(ti I \\s I n ri h. Dejmts Superintendent. Ciur'u ulum and Instruction. School 
Distfiitoi Cnt\er\u\ City. Lm\ersity City. Missouri 

ASCD Headquarters Staff 

( toRi m >s ( \v\ii n l.\ecuti\e Diict tt»r 
RowmS Br\nhp l.ueutne l.dtttn 

Rill! I I u\t. \\\o< uiic D0C4 tor ^ 

Room w 1 1 Kmi Hi Assft mtc Duet tot ~. 

K\nn I. Si mm h Assistant Duct tor fur Prtwam and Kcseanh 

John Br mow ttusmew Manager 

\ iRt.isi \ () Bl k I in Administratis? Assistant 

S\k\m \ruv.iov low Brwi.i. ( i \r\ \1 Bt ri ik.u. (ion-. Cross 1 and, 
Asm s Diis, \\\w \ ii/i*\iRi< k, lo J«»ms, 1ioi\ T. Josis. Mvr.ioriI: 
kit \k. Is:. j B M\MW. A'.\lll\| 1)1 b<iR\h Mmhk)\, Irxnus Mindfi, 

N\\<\ OlsoS \Mt Ri im\ Roimri S||\NNuN. C\RO|\N SlHi I . BARBARA J. 

si Ms. Ji nun \ i i/uu 111 Snow. Blisl* 1 hum as, Jams Whiil, Coi.lt rt A. 

Will l\MS. 
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Yearbooks 

Considered Action for Curriculumgimprovement 

j6t0-80186) $9/5 T 
^ducaiion for an Open Society 
t VtflO-74012) $8 00 
Education for Peace Focus on Mar.Jtmd 

(610-179461 $7 50 
Evaluation as Feedback and Guide 

(610-17700) $6 50 
Feeling, Valtung. and the Art of Growing 
Insights into the Affective 
(610-77104) $9 75 
Freedom, Bureaucracy. & School nq 

(8 10- 17508) $b50 
•iprovmg the Human Condmon A Cumcuiar 
Response to Critical Realities 
(610-78132) $9 75 
Learning and Mental Health trr the School 

1610-17674) $5.00 
Life Skills m School end Society 

(610-17786) $5.50 
Lifelong Learnmg~A.Humar. Agenda 

(610-79160) $9 75 
A New Look at Progressive Education 

(610-t78i?) $8 00 
Per specti/es on Cumcuium Development 

t7>6-1976 (610-76078) $9 50 
Schools in Searcft of Meaning 

(610-75044) $8 50 
Perceiving, Behaving. Becoming A Sew Focus 

for Education J6^0-1 72T8) $5 00 
To Nurture Humaneness: Commitment for 
the70's (610-17810) $6 00 

Books and Booklets 

About Learning Materials (6M-78134. $4 50 
Aciion teaming Student Com.-n u nitv Servce 

PfOjects (611-74018) $2 50 * 
Adventuring. Mastering. Assocat«ng New 
Strategies tor Teaching Children ■ 
(6 tf. 76080) $5 0» 
Beyond Jencks The Myth of Equal Schoohnn 

(611-17928) $2 00 
Bilingual Education for Lat nos 

(6t1-78t42) t6 75 
The Changing Curr.cuhim Mathemat>L's 

(611 177241 $2 00 
Classioom-Relevjnt Research n *ht» larg jage 

Arts (611-78140) $7 50 
Chni. til Supervision A State 0» the Art Review 

(611 80194) $3 75 
Cnter.a t$f theories of instruct-on 

|61M>'56) $200 
Currictilar Concern* m a Revolut Onary Era 

(61t- 17852) SfiOO 
Curnt ulum Leaders improv-ny TMe.r Inf'uence 

(6tt. 760841 $4 00 
Cuir>t'uli«m Theory ;6lf7711Ji $7 00 i 
Deo,M<linq the Grating Myths A P* m<v c* j 
A;t*rrM». v es r Q G». if f 0 «j fJ r f Mams 
(611 760821 $6 00 ! 
D*fferen».ated Staffjng (6tt-t79?4j $3 50 \ 
fWipimu »or Today s CNtdren and Youth 
> I>511 17314) $t 50 ' 
Edurat-ona) Arcount,<b-i »y R«yn n .i Behav.nral I 

Object. ves (611-1 7856i $2 50 
Eiem«nt«»y School Mathemat.rs A Gw-d* to 
Current Re».eart;h f 6 f t *5056i '5 00 
£;emoiv,iry hool Seem ♦» A Gu.de if 

Current Research f6M-f.V?fii %; 25 
Eliminating Ethnic R-as n instrt,c».ondi 
Mater-ais" Comment and B«biiography 
i6tt- 74020) $3 25 
fmerg.ng Moral D-mens.on^ n Sooety 
imoiicationn 'or Schooling 
(6t 1-75052) $3 75 
Ethnic Mod.fir.ation of the Cumcuium 

(6tt 17832) $f 00 
Global Studies Problems and Prom.ses for 

Etementary Teacher* .Pit 76086) $4 50 
MandhooK of Bas.r C»t.*enship Competences 

(8S l-80t96i $4 r5 
Humanistic Education Objectives and 
Assessment (61 1-78136) $4 75 
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The Humanities end the Curriculum 

(61 M 7706) $2.00 
Impact of Decentralisation on Curriculum: 

Selected Viewpoints (61 1*75090) $3.75 
Improving Educational Assessment * An 
I Inventory of Measures of Affective 

BeHvior (61 1-17604) $4.50 
Internatic ial Dimension of.Education 

(611-17816) $2.25 
Interpreting Language Arts Research for the 

Teacher (61 M 7646) $4.00 
Learning More About Learning 

(81M7310) $2 00 
Linguistics and the Classroom Teacher 

(611-17720) $2.75 
A Man for Tomorrow's World 

(611-17836) $2.25 
Middle School in the Making -« 

(611*74024) $5.00 
The Middle School We Need 

(611*75060) $2.50 
Moving Toward Self-Directed Learning 
u (61 1-701 6tf $4,75 
Multicultural Education: Commitments, Issues, 

AOd Aepli«ions (61 1-77106) $7,00 
Needs Assessment: A Focus for Curriculum 

Development (61 1-75048) $4,00 
Observational Methods in the Classroom 

1611-17948) $3,50 
Open Education: Critique and Assessment 

(611-75054) $4.75 
► artners: Parents and Schools 

(611.79168) $4.75 
Professional Supervision for Professional 
Teachers (611-75046) $4.50 

• Removing Barriers to Humaneness in the High 

School (61 1-17646) $2,50 
Reschooling Society: A Conceptual Model 

(611-17960) $2.(16 
The School of the Future — NOW 

(6M-17920) $3,75 
Schools Become Accountable: A r-ACT 

Approach (611-74016) $3,50 
The School's Role as Moral Authority 

(6M-77110) $4.50 
Selec,...g Learning Experiences: Linking 

Theory ang^ractice (61 1-78136) $4,75 
Social Studies (or the Evolving Individual 

(611-17952) $3,00 
Staff Development: Staff Liberation 

(611-77106) $6.50 
Supervision: Emerging Profession 

(611-17796) $5.00 
Supervision m * New Key (61 1-17926) $2 50 
« Supervision Perspectives and Propositions 
(6H-17732J $2.00 
What Are the Sources of the Curriculum? 

(611-17522) $1.50 
Vitalising the High School (61 1-74026) $3 50 
Developmental Characteristics of Children and 

Youth (wall chart) (61 1-75056) $2.00 
Discounts on quantity orders of same title to 
VHXL 'IS?* 1 JV* 16% i 50 of more 
cop iZ?L 1 . 5% ; or money orders 

payable to ASCD. Orders toUHrV$10.00of 
less must be prepaid. Orders from Institutions 
a <d businesses must bo on official purchase 
order form. Shipping and handling c heroes will 

* P»r**%> orders. Please be 
su/t fo 7/sf fhe ifoca numter or each publce- 
Ito'i, shown In peremheees. 

Subscription to fduceftoneJ leadership— $15.00 

! EE *%?„ U r!~ n ** *»* Ae«ulaMsub- 
acrlptior* t$15J and yearbook)— $29.00 a year; 
Comprehensive (includes subscription ($151 
!!"! ofh#r books and booklets 

distributed during period of ntembersMp)-- 
$31.00 a year. 
Order from; 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum D ev e l opment 
22S Worth Washington Street 
Aleiendrla, Virginia 22314 
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